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CEITICAL REVIEWS. 


GEOEGE CEITJKSHAM'K.’ 

Accusations of ingratitude, and just accusations 
no doubt, are made against every inliiibitant of this 
wicked world, and the fact is, that a man who is 
ceaselessly engaged in its trouble and turmoil, borne 
hither and thither uj)on the tierce waves of the crowd, 
bustling, shifting, struggling to keep himself some- 
what above water — tighting for n'pntation, or more 
likely for br(^ad, and coasel(‘ssly o('-cu])i(‘d to-day with 
plans for appeasing the eternal a])})etite of inevitable 
hunger to-morrow — a man in such straits has hardly 
time to think of anything but himself, and, as in a 
sinking ship, must make his own rush for the boats, 
and tight, struggle, and tram])le for safety. In the 
midst of sucli a comliat as this, the ^Mngmiious arts, 
which prevent th(^ ferocity of the manners, and act 
upon them as an emollient ’’ (as the piiih'sophic bard 
remarlis in the Latin Grammar) are likely to be 
jostled to death, and then forgotten. The Avoidd will 
allow no such compromises between it and that which 
dors not belong to it — no two gods must we serve; 

1 Reprinted from the “Westminster Review “ for June, 1840 
(No. 66.) 
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but (as one has seen in some old portraits) the hor- 
rible glazed eyes of Necessity are always fixed upon 
you; fly away as you will, black Care sits behind 
you, and with his ceaseless gloomy croaking drowns 
the voice of all more cheerful companions. Happy 
he whose fortune has ])laced him where there is calm 
and plenty, and who has the wisdom not to give up 
his (piiet in quest of visionary gain. 

Here is, no doubt, the reason why a man, after the 
period of his boyhood, or first youth, makes so few 
frie,nds. Want and ambition (new acquaintances 
which are introduc(*(l to him along with his beard) 
thrust away all other soinety from him. Some old 
friends remain, it is true, but these are become as a 
habit — a part of your scdfishness ; and, for new ones, 
they are selfish as you arc. Neither rncnuber of 
the new })a,rtiiership has the capital of alTectioii and 
kindly feeling, or can evcni afford the time that is 
requisite foi* tlie establishment of the new firm. 
Dam]) and chill the shades of the prisondiouse begin 
to dose round us, and that “vision splendid ’’ which 
has acminj)anie(l our stops in our jouruoy daily far- 
ther frojii the east, fades away and dies into the light 
of common day. 

And what a common day ! what a foggy, dull, shiv- 
ering a})oh)gy for light is this kind of muddy twilight 
through which we are about. to tramp and flounder 
for the I'est of our existence, wandering farther and 
farther from the beauty and freshness and from the 
kindly gushing springs of clear gladness that made 
all around us green in our youth ! One wanders and 
gro])es in a slough of stock-jobbing, one sinks or rises 
in a storm of ])olitics, and in either case it is as good 
to fall as to rise — to mount a bubble on the crest of 
the wave, as to sink a stone to ^he bottom. 
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The reader wlio has seen the name affixed to the 
head of this article scarcely expected to be enter- 
tained with a declamation upon ingratitude, youth, 
and the vanity of human pursuits, whicli may seem 
at first sight to liave little to do with the subject in 
hand. But (although we reserve the privilege of dis- 
coursing upon whatever subject shall suit us, and by 
no means admit the public has any right to ask in our 
sentences for any meaning, or any connection what- 
(‘ver) it happens that, in this particular instance, 
there is an undoubted connection. In Susan’s case, 
as recorded by Wordsworth, what connection had the 
(‘.orner of Wood Street with a. mountain asceaiding, a 
vision of trees, and a nest by the Dove Why should 
the song of a thrush cause liright volumes of vapor to 
glide through Tjothbury, and a river to flow on through 
tlie vale of (fiieapsidc' As she stood at that corner 
of Wood Street, a mop and a pail in her hand most 
likely, she h(*ard the bird singing, and straightway 
b(‘ga,n Joining and yearning for the days of luu youth, 
forgetting the proper business of tlie pail and mop. 
Kven so we are moved by the sight of some of Mr. 
Oruikshank’s works — tlie “ Buseii fiililt si(!li jugend- 
lich erschiittert,” the schwankende G(*sta,lten ” of 
youth flit before one again, — Cruikshank’s thrush 
begins to pi])e and carol, as in the days of boyhood ; 
hence misty moralities, r(‘flec,tions, and sad and pleas- 
ant remembrances arise. He is tln^ friend of the 
young especially. Have we not nud all the story 
books that his wonderful pencil has illustrated ? Did 
we not forego tarts, hi order to buy his Breaking- 
up,” or his Fashionable Monstrosities ” of the year 
eighteen hundred and something ? Have we not be- 
fore us, at this very moment, a print, — one of the 
admirable “Illustrations of Phrenology ” — which en- 
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tire work was purchased by a joint-stock company of 
boys, each drawing lots afterwards for the separate 
prints, and taking his choice in rotation ? The writer 
of this, too, had the honor of drawing the first lot, 
and seized immediately upon Philoprogenitiveness ” 
— a marvellous print (our copy is not at all improved 
by being colored, which operation we performed on it 
ourselves) — a marvellous print, indeed, — full of in- 
genuity and fine jovial humor. A father, possessor of 
an enormous nose and family, is surrounded by the 
latter, who are, some of them, embracing the former. 
The composition writhes and twists about like the 
Kermes of liubens. No less than seven little men 
and women in nightcaps, in frocks, in bibs, in breeches, 
are clambering about the head, knees, and arms of the 
man with the nose ; their noses, too, are preternaturally 
developed — the twins in the cradle have noses of the 
most considerable kind. The second daughter, who 
is watching them ; the youngest but two, who sits 
squalling in a (iertain wicker cliair; the eldest son, 
who is yawning ; the eldest daughter, who is prepar- 
ing with the gravy of two mutton-chops a savory 
dish of Yorkshire pudding for eighteen persons ; the 
youths who are examining her operations (one a liter- 
ary gentleman, in a remarkably neat nightcap and 
pinafore, who has just had his finger in the pud- 
ding) ; the genius who is at work on the slate, and 
the two honest lads who are hugging the good- 
humored washerwoman, their mother, — all, all, save 
this worthy woman, have noses of the largest size. 
Not handsome certainly are they, and yet everybody 
must be charmed with the picture. It is full of gro- 
tesque beauty. Tlie artist has at the back of his own 
skull, we are certain, a huge bump of ])hiloprogeni- 
tiveness. He loves children in his heart ; every one 
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of those he has drawn is perfectly happy, and jovial, 
and affectionate, and innocent as possible. He makes 
them with large noses, but he loves them, and you 
always find something kind in the midst of his hu- 
mor, and the ugiiness redeemed by a sly touch of 
beauty. The smiling mother reconcih's one with all 
the hideous family; th(‘-y have all something of die 
mother in them — something kind, and generous, and 
tender. 

Knight’s, in Sweeting's Alley ; Fa^rburn’s, in a 
court .ofP Ludgate Hill; Hone’s, in Fleet Street — 
bright, enchant(H.i ])alaces, which George Cruikshank 
used to people with grinning, fantastical imps, and 
merry, harmh^ss sprites, — where are they ? Fair- 
burn’s shop knows him no more ; not only has 
Knight disa.p])eared from Sweeting’s Alley, but, as 
we are given to und(u\stand, SwiM'ting’s Alley has 
disaiipeared from the face of the globe. Slop, the 
atrocious (kistlereagli, th(‘. sainted (Caroline (in a tight 
pelisse;, with featli(;rs in her head), the “ Dandy of 
sixty,” who used to glance at us from Hone's friendly 
windows — where are they? Mr. Cruikshank may 
have drawn a thousand better things sinc-e the days 
when these were ; but they are to us a tli(msa,nd 
times more ])l(‘.using than anything else* he has done. 
How we used to beli(n^e in them! to stray mih*s out 
of the way on holidays, in order to pondm* for an hour 
before that delightful window in Sweeting’s Alley ! 
in walks through Fleet Street, to vjinish abruptly 
down Fairbuni’s passage, and there make one at his 
“ charming gratis ” exhibition. There used to be a 
crowd round the window in those days, of grinning, 
good-natured mecdianics, who S})elt the songs, and 
spoke them out for the benefit of the company, and 
who received the points of humor with a general 
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sympathizing roar. Where are these people now? 
You never hear any laughing at IIB. ; his pictures 
are a great d(?al too genteel for that — polite points 
of wit, wlikdi strike one as exceedingly cdever and 
pretty, and cause one to smile in a quiet, gentleman- 
like kind of way. 

There must be no smiling witli Cruikshank. A 
man who does not laugh outright is a dullard, and 
has no heart ; even the old dandy of sixty must have 
laugli(*d at his own Avondrous grotc'sque image, as 
they say la)uis Phili])pe did, Avho saw all the carica- 
tures that were made of himself. And there are 
some of Cj'uikshank’s designs whicli have the blessed 
faculty of (U’eating laughter as often as you see them. 
As Diggory says in the play, who is bidden by his 
master not to laugh while waiting at ta-ble — Don’t 
tell th(‘ story ot Grouse in the Guri-i’oom, master, or I 
<!an’t h(‘l]) laughing.” Eepeat that history ever so 
often, and at the }>roper monuuit, honest Diggory is 
sure to ox])lode. Every man, no doubt, Avho loves 
Cruikshank has his Grouse? in the Gun-room.” 
Th(?re is a fellow in the “ JVunts of Humor” who is 
ofF(u*irig to eat up a certain little general, that has 
made us happy any time these sixteen years : his 
huge mouth is a jM^rjx^tual Avell of laughter — buck- 
ets full of fun can lx? drawn from it. We have 
foj*med no such friemlships as that, boyish ojie of the 
man with the mouth. • But though, in our eyes, Mr. 
Cruikshank reached his apog(?e some eighteen years 
since, it must not be imagined that such is really the 
case. Eighteen sets of children have since then learned 
to love and adjiiire him, and may many more of their, 
successors be brought up in the same delightful faith. 
It is not the artist who fails, but the men who grow 
cold — the men, from whom the illusions (why illu 
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sions ? realities) of youth disappear one by one ; who 
have no leisure to be happy, no blessed holidays, but 
only fresh cares at Midsummer and Christmas, being 
the inevitable seasons which bring us bills instead of 
pleasures. Tom, who comes bounding home from 
school, has the do(*.t()r\s account in his trunk, and liis 
father goes to sleep at the pantomime to wliudi ho 
takes him. Pater iafelix^ you too have laughed at 
clown juid the magic wand of spanghnl hai'le(]uin; 
what delightful emdnuitiueni, did it wavf around you, 
111 the golden days “when Ceorge the Third was 
king ! ” But our (down lies in his grave ; and our har- 
lequin, Elhir, prin(H‘< of how many enchantiMl islands, 
was h(‘. not at Bow Street the other day,^ in his dirty, 
tattered, faded motley — seized as a law-bieaktn*, for 
acting at a i)enny theatre, aftin* having w^ellnigh 
starved in the streets, where nobody would listen to 
ids old guitar ? No one gave a shilling to bless him : 
not one of us wdio ow^e him so mucdi. 

We know' not if Mr. Cniikshank wdll be very well 
pleased at finding his name in siuh company as that 
of (down and Harlequin ; but Ik*, like them, is cer- 
tainly the childreids friend, llis drawings abound in 
feeling f(jr these little ones, and hideous as in the 
(‘oiirse of his duty he is from time to time: comp(‘lled 
to design them, he never sketches one without a cer- 
tain })iW for it, aiid inqiarting to tin* figure a certain 
gr()t(!sque grace. In happy schoolboys he r(*v(*ls ; 
l)lum-i)uddiug and holidays his needhi Inis eiigravinl 
over and oVer again ; there is a design in one of the 
comic almanacs of some young gentlemen who are 
employed in administering to a schoolfcdlow tlie cor- 
rection of the pump, which is as graceful and (*h‘gant 
as a drawing of Stothard. Dull books about children 
1 This was written in 1840. 
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George Cruikshank makes bright with illustrations — 
there is one published by the ingenious and opulent 
Mr. Tegg. It is entitled “ Mirth and Morality,” the 
mirth being, for the most part, on the side of the de- 
signer — the morality, unexceptionable certainly, the 
author’s ca])ital. Here are then, to these moralities, 
a smiling train of mirths supplied by George Cruik- 
shank. See yonder little fellows butterfly-hunting 
across a common ! Such a light, brisk, airy, gentle- 
man-like drawing was never made upon such a theme. 
Who, cries the author — 

Who h«as not chased the butterfly, 

And crushed its slender legs and wings, 

And heaved a moralizing sigh : 

Alas ! how frail are human things ! ” 

A very unexce])tionablc morality truly ; but it would 
have puzzled another than George Cruikshank to make 
mirth out of it as he has done. Away, surely not on 
the wings of these verses, Cruikshank’s imagination 
begins to soar ; and he makes us three darling little 
men on a green common, backed by old farmhouses, 
somewhere about May. A great mixture of blue and 
clouds in the air, a strong fresh breeze stirring, Tom’s 
jacket flapping in the same, in order to bring down 
the insec.t <pieen or king of spring that is fluttering 
above him, — he renders all this with a few strokes 
on alitth', block of wood not two inches square, upon 
which one may gaze for hours, so merry and life-like 
a scene does it present. What a charming creative 
})ower is this, what a privilege — to be a god, and 
create little worlds upon paper, and whole generations 
of smiling, jovial men, women, and children half inch 
high, whose portraits are carried abroad, and have the 
faculty of making us monsters of six feet curious 
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and happy in our turn. Xow, who would imagine 
that an artist could make anything of such a subject 
as thio ? The writer begins by stating, — 

“ I love to go back to the days of my youth, 

And to reckon my joys to the letter, 

And to count o’er the friends that I have in the world, 
Ay, and those who arc gone to a better ^ 

This brings him to the consideration of his uncle. 
“Of all the men I have e‘,ei known,” s.iys he, “my 
uncle united the greatest degree of cheerfulness with 
the sobriety of manho{)d. Though a man when I was 
a boy, he was yet one of the most agreeable comj^an- 
ions I ever jjossessed. . . . He embarked for Amcn'ica, 
and nearly twenty years passed by before he came 
ba(*.k again ; . . . but oh, how altered ! — he was in 
every sense of the word an old man, his body and 
mind were enfeebled, and second childishness had 
come upon him. How often have I bent over him, 
vainly endeavoring to recall to his memory the scenes 
we had shared together : and how frequently, with an 
aching heart, have I gazed on his vacant and lustreless 
eye, while he has amused himself in clapping his 
hands and singing with a quavering voice a verse of a 
]>salm.” Alas ! siudi are the conseciuences of long resi- 
<len(*.es in America, and of old age even in umdes ! 
Well, the point of this morality is, that the umde one 
day in the morning of life vowed that he would cat(di 
his two neph(*-ws and tie them together, ay, and ac- 
tually did so, for all the efforts the rogues made to 
run away from him ; but he was so fatigued that he 
declared he never would make the attempt again, 
whereupon the nephew remarks, — “ Oft(Ui since then, 
when engaged in enterprises Ix^yond my strength, 
have 1 called to mind the determination of my uncle.’^ 
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Does it not seem impossible to make a picture out 
of this ? And yet George Cruikshank has. produced 
a (iharming design, in which the uncles and nephews 
are so prettily portrayed that one is reconciled to 
tlieir existence, with all their moralities. Many more 
of the mirths in this little book are excellent, espe- 
cially a great figure of a parson entering church on 
horseback, — an enormous parson truly, calm, uncon- 
scious, unwieldy. As Zeuxis had a bevy of virgins 
in order to make his famous picture — liis express 
virgin — a clerical host must have passed under Cruik- 
shank’s eyes before he sketched this little, enormous 
parson of parsons. 

Being on the subject of children's books, how shall 
we enough praise the delightful German nursery-tales, 
and Oruikshank’s illustrations of them ? We coupled 
his name with pantomime awhile since, and sure never 
pantomimes were more charming than these. Of all 
the artists that ever drew, from Michael Angelo up- 
wards and downwards, Cruikshank was the man to 
illustrate these tales, and give them just the proper 
admixture of the grotesque, the wonderful, and the 
gra(;eful. May all Mother Bunch’s collection be 
similarly indebted to him; may “Jack the Giant 
Killer,” may “ 'fiom Thumb,” may “ Puss in Boots,” 
be one day revivified by his pencil. Is not Whitting- 
ton sitting yet on Highgate Hill, and poor Cinderella 
(in that sweetest of all fairy stories) still pining in 
her lonely cdiimney-nook ? A man who has a true 
affectit)!! for these delightful companions of his youth 
is bound to bo grateful to them if he can, and we pray 
Mr. Cruikshank to remember them. 

It is folly to say that this or that kind of humor is 
too good for the public, that only a chosen few can 
relish it. The best humor that we know of has been 
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as eagerly received by the public as by the most 
delicate connoisseur. There is hardl} a man in Eng- 
land who can read but will laugh at FnlsLiff and the 
humor of Josei)lr Andrews ; and honest Mr. Piekwick^s 
story can be felt and loved by any person above tlie 
age of six. Some may have a keener enjoyment of it 
than others, but all the world can be merry ovei it, 
and is always ready to welcome it. The best criterion 
of good-humor is success, and what a sliare of this lias 
Mr. Cruikshank had! bow many miUions of mortals 
has he made luippy I We havo lu ard very ])rofound 
persons talk philosophically of the marvellous and 
mysterious manner in which has suited himself to 
the time — fait vihrer la fibre popxilaire (as Napoleon 
boasted of himself), supyilied a peculiar want felt at a 
lieculiar jicriod, the sinijile secret of which is, as we 
take it, that he, living amongst the public, has with 
them a general wide--hearted sympathy, that he laughs 
at what they laugh at, that he has a kindly sj)irit of 
enjoyment, with not a morsel of mysticusm in his 
com])Osition ; that he ])ities and loves the poor, and 
jokes at the follies of the great, and that he addresses 
all in a perfectly sincere and manly way. To be 
greatly successful as a professional humorist, as in 
any other calling, a man must be quite* honest, and 
show that his lieart is in his work, A bad preacher 
will get admiration and a hearing with this point in 
his favor, wdiere a man of three times his ac(piire- 
immts will only find indilTerenee and c(ddness. Is 
any man more remarkable tluin our artist for telling 
the truth after his own manner ? Hogartli’s honesty 
of iuirpose was as consjncuous in an (‘,;irli(‘r tiiiu*, and 
we fancy that (lib-ay would have* been far more 
successful and more ])owerful but for that unha])py 
bribe, which turned the whole course of his humor 
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into an unnatural cliannel. Cruikshank would not 
for any bribe say what he did not think, or lend his 
aid to sneer down anything meritorious, or to praise 
any thing or person that deserved censure. When he 
levelled his wit against the Regent, and did his very 
prettiest for the Princess, he most certaiidy believed, 
along with the great body of the peo])le whom he repre- 
sents, that the Princess was the most spotless, pure- 
mannered darling of a Princess that ever married a 
heartless debauchee of a Prince Royal. Did not mil- 
lions believe with him, and noble and learned lords 
take their oaths to her Royal Highness\s innocence ? 
Cruikshank would not stand by and see a woman ill- 
used, and so struck in for her rescue, he and the 
people belaboring with all their might the party who 
were making the attack, and determining, from pure 
syini)athy and indignation, that the woman must be 
innocent because her husband treated her so foully. 

To be sure we have never lieard so much from Mr. 
Cruikshank’s own li])S, but any man who will examine 
these odd drawings, which first made him famous, 
will see what an honest hearty hatred the champion 
of woman has for all who abuse her, and will admire 
the energy with which he flings his wood-blocks at all 
who side against h(‘r. Canning, Castlereagh, Bexley, 
Sidmouth, he is at tlieni, one and all ; and as for the 
Prince, up to what a whipping-post of ridicule did he 
tie that unfortunate old man ! And do not let squeam- 
ish Tories cry out about disloyalty ; if the crown 
does wrong, the crown must be corrected by the 
nation, out of res])ec,t, of course, for the crown. In 
those <lays, and by those people who so bitterly 
attacked the son, no word was ever breathed against 
the father, simply because he was a good husband, 
and a sober, thrifty, pious, orderly man. 
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This attack upon the Prince Regent we believe to 
have been Mr. Cruikshank’s only effort as a party 
politician. Some early manifestoes against Napoleon 
we find, it is true, done in the regular John Bull 
style, with the Gilray model for the little u])start 
Corsican : but as soon as the Emperor had 3d el tied to 
stern fortune our artist’s heart relented (as Be ran- 
ger’s did on the other side of tlie water), and 
many of our readers will doubtlt'ss nM*ollect a tine 
drawing of “Louis XVIIl. trying on Napoleon’s 
boots,” which did not certaiTily lit the gouty son of 
Saint Louis. Such satirical hits as these, liowcver, 
must not be considered as j)olitical, or as anything 
more than tlie exju'ossion of the artist’s national Brit- 
ish idea of Frenchmen. 

It must be c.onfessed that for that great nation Mr. 
Cruikshank enten'tains a considerable. (iontem})t. Let 
the reader examine the “Life in Pai'is,” or the five 
hundi'ed designs in whicli Frencliiiien a, re introduced, 
and he will find them almost invariabl}" thin, with 
ludicrous s])indle-slianks, pigtails, outstretcdied hands, 
shrugging shoulders, and queer hair and mustachios. 
He has the British idea of a Frenchman ; and if he 
does not believe that the inhabitants of France are 
for tlie most jiart dancing-masters and barbers, yet 
takes care to de])ict such in iireference, and would 
not speak too well of them. It is curious how these 
traditions endure. In France, at the preserd moment, 
the ICnglishman on tlu^ stage is the caricatured i!iig- 
lislimaii at the time of the war, v,dth a shock red 
head, a long white coat, and invariable gaiters. Those 
who wish to stud}" this subject should peruse Mon- 
sieur Paul de Kock’s histories of “ Lord Boulingrog” 
and “Lady Crockniilove,” On the other liand, the 
old hiilijri has taken his station amongst us, and 
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we doubt if a good British gallery would understand 
that su(‘h and such a character was a Frenchman 
unless he appeared in the ancient traditional 
costume. 

A curious book, called Life in Paris,” published 
in 1822, contains a number of the artistes plates in 
tlie aquatint style; and tliongh we believe he had 
never been in tliat capital, the designs have a great 
de.al of life in them, ajid i)ass niusku* very well. A 
villanous rai^e of shoulder-slirugging mortals are his 
Frcuudimen indeed. And the heroes of the tale, a cei*' 
tain Mr. J)i(5k Wildhn*, Squire Jenkins, and Captain 
O’Shutheton, an^ made to show the true British su- 
periority on every occasion when Britons and French 
are brought togcdJuu*. This book was one ajuong the 
many that the designer’s genius has caused to be poj)* 
ular; the plates are not candully executed, but, being 
colored, have a- i)leasant, lively lo(>k. The same style 
was ado])ted in the once famous book called Tom and 
J(iiTy, or. Life in London,” which must have a word 
of n()ti(^e her(^, for, althougli by no means Mr. Cruik- 
shauk’s best work, his r(*putation was extraordinarily 
raised by it. Tom aiid Jerry w(n*e as popular twenty 
years since as Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller now 
are ; and often have we wished, while rtniding the 
biograidiies of the latter celebrated ])ersonages, that 
tiny had been des(jribed as well by Mi*. Cruikshank’s 
pencil as ])y Mr. l>ick(*ns’s pen. 

As for Tom and eTerry, to show the mutability of 
human affairs and the evau(*.scent nature of reputa- 
tion, we have been to the British IMuseum and no less 
than live cir(mlating libraries in quest of the book, 
and ‘^Life in London,” alas, is not to be found at any 
one of them. We can only, therefore, sx)eak of the 
work from recollection, but* have still a very cleai 
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reineiiibrance of the leather gaiters of Jerry Haw- 
thorn, the green spectacles of Logic, and the* hooked 
nose of Corinthian Tom. They were the schoolboy’s 
delight; and in the days when the work appeared 
we firmly believed the three heroes above named to 
])(* ty]K‘s of the most elegant, fashionable young f(d* 
lows the town afPorded, and thought their oceu})atioiiS 
and jMjuisements were those of all high-bred Englisli 
gentlemen. Tom knocking down the watchman at 
Tt‘iiij)le r>aj*; Tom and eferry dancing at Almack’s; 
t)r flirting in the saloon at the theatre ; at the night- 
liouses, after the play ; at Tom Cribb’s, examining 
the silver eu]:) then in the possession of that cham- 
pion ; at tlu^ chambers of Bob Logic, wlio, seated at 
a cabinet piano, plays a waltz to which Corinthian 
Tom and Kate are dancing ; ambling gallantly in 
Kotien Kow ; or examining the poor fellow at Kew- 
gat(» who was having his chains knocked off before 
lianging : all these s(?em^s remain indelibly engraved 
upon the mind, and so far we are independmit of all 
the circulating libraries in London., 

As to the lit(*ra,ry contents of the book, they have 
passcal sheer away. It was, most likely, not particu- 
larly refined ; miy, the chances are that it was abso- 
lutely vulgar. But it must have had some nu'rit of 
its own, tlu'it is ch*ar; it must have given striking 
di'scjiptioiis of life in some part or other of London, 
for all London read it, and went to see it in its dra- 
mati(^ shape. The artist, it is said, wished to close 
tlu', carctn- of the three lun-oi^s by bringing them all to 
3‘iiin, but the /Writer, or jniblivshers, would not allow 
any such mclanclioly subjects to dasli tlie merriment 
of the jmblic, and we believe Tom, Jerry, and Logic, 
wi*re married off at the end of tlie tale, as if they had 
))c(m the most moral personages in the world. There 
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is some goodness in this pity, wlpch authors and the 
public are disposed to show towards certain agree- 
able, disreputable characters of romance. Who would 
mar tlie prospects of honest Roderick Random, or 
Charles Surface, or Tom Jones ? only a very stern 
moralist indexed. And in regard of Jerry Hawthorn 
and that liero without a surnannj, Corinthian Tom, 
Mr. Cruikshauk, w(^ make little doubt, was glad in 
his lieart that ho was not allowed to have his own 
way. 

Soon after the ^^Toin and Jerry’’ and the “Life in 
Raris,” Mr. Cruiksliank prodiu^ed a much more elabo- 
rate set of ])rints, in a work which was called “Points 
of Humor.” Thes(‘ “ lV)ints ” were selected from var- 
ious comic works, and did not, we believe, extend be- 
yond a, coui)le of numbers, containing about a score of 
cop])er plates. Tlu* collector of humorous designs 
cannot fail to liave them in his ])ortfolio, for they 
contain some of tlie very best elTorts of Mi*. Cruik- 
shank’s g(*uius, and though not quite so highly 
labor(Ml as some of liis later productions, are none 
the worse, in our opinion, fur their comparative want 
of finisli. All the (d'fec'ts are ])erf(;ctly given, and the 
ex])r(‘Ssion is as good as it could Ikj in the most deli- 
cate engraving upon steed. Tlu' artist’s style, too, 
was then c.omplettdy formed; and, for our jiarts, we 
should say tliat we pj*eferred his inanner of 1825 to 
any other whi(di lie lias adojited sin(ie. The first 
picture, whicli is ('ull(*d “ The Point of Honor,” illus- 
trates the old si.ory of the officer who, on being ac- 
cused of cowardice for refusing to fight a duel, came 
among his brothei* ufticers and flung a lighted grenade 
down njion tin*, floor, lief'ore which his comrades fled 
ignominiously. This design is capital, and the out- 
ward rush of lieroes, walking, trampling, twisting, 
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scuffling at tbe door, is in the best style of the gro- 
tesque. You see but the back of most of these gentle- 
men ; into which, nevertheless, the artist has managed 
to throw an expression of ludicrous rgony that one 
could scarcely have expected to hud in such a part of 
the human figure. The next plate is not less good. 
It represents a couple who. having been found one 
night tipsy, and lying in the same gutter, were, by a 
charitable though misguided gentleman, supposed to 
be imin and wife, and put comforta]>ly co bed to^ 
gether. The inoriung came; fan(‘y the surprise of 
this interesting pair when tliey awoke and discovered 
their situation. Fancy the manner, too, in which 
Cruikshank has depicted them, to which words can- 
not do justice. It is needless to state that this for- 
tuitous and temporary union was followed by one 
more lasting and sentimental, and that these two 
wortliy persons Avere married, and lived happily ever 
aft(u-. 

We should like to go through every one of these 
prints. Tliere is the jolly miller, who, returning 
home at night, calls upon his wife to get him a sup- 
per, and falls to u])on rashers of bacon and ale. How 
he gormandizes, that jolly miller ! rasher after rasher, 
hoAv they pass away frizzling and smoking from the 
gridiron doivii that immense grinning gulf of n mouth. 
Poor Avife ! how she pines and frets, at that untimely 
hour of midnight to be obliged to fry, fry, fry ])erpet- 
iially, and minister to the monster’s appetite. And 
yonder in the clock : Avliat agonized face is that we 
see. By heavens, it is the squire of the parish. 
What business has he there ? Let us uot ask. Suf- 
fice' it to say, that he has, in the hurry of the moment, 
left njKS tail’s his br — ; his — pslia! a part of *his 
drc‘ss, ill short, with a number of bank-notes in the 
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pockets. Look in the next page, and you will see 
the ferocious, bacon-devouring ruffian of a miller is 
actually causing this garment to be carried through 
the village and cried by the town-crier. And we 
blush to be obliged to say that the demoralized miller 
never offered to return the bank-notes, although he 
was so mighty scrupulous in endeavoring to find an 
owner for the corduroy portfolio in which he had 
found them. 

l*assing from this painful subject, we come, we re- 
gr(it to state, to a series of prints representing person- 
ages not a whit more moral. Burns’s famous ‘Molly 
Beggars” hav (3 all had their portraits drawn by Criiik- 
shank. There is tlie lovcdy “ hempen wddow,” quite 
as interesting and I'oniantic as the famous Mrs. Shep- 
pard, w'ho 1ms at the lamented demise of her husband 
adopted the very same consolation. 

“ My cnr«(‘ upon thorn every one, 

They ’vo hanged my braw John HighlaTidinan ; 

And now a widow I must mourn 
Departed joys that ne’er return ; 

No comfort but a hearty can 

When I think on John Ilighlandman.^ 


8weet “ raucle caiiiii,” she has none of the sentimen- 
tality of the English highwayman’s lady ; but being 
wooed by a tinker and 

“ A pigmy scraper wi’ his fiddle 
AVha us’d to trystes and fairs to driddle,*’ 

prefers the pvaoiical to the merely musical man. The 
tinker sings with a noble <*andor, 'worthy of a fellow 
of his strength of body nnd station, in life, — 
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My bonnie lass, I work in brass, 

A tinker is my station ; 

I Ve travel!’ il round all Christian ground 
In this Illy occiipfition. 

I Ve ta’en tlie gold, I ’ve been enroll’d 
111 many a noble squadron ; 

But vain they search’d when off I march’d 
To go an' clout the caudron.’* 

It was Ms ruling passion. What was military glory 
to him, t’orsootli ? ITo had the greatest cu'iiteinpt for 
it, and loved freedom and his copper kettle a thousand 
times better — a kind of hardware Diogenes. Of hd- 
dling lie has no bettm* (qiinion. The picture repre- 
s(mts the sturdy caird” taking poor gut-scraper ” 
by the beard, — drawing his ‘‘ roosty rapier,” and 
swearing to speet him like a ])liver ” unless he 
would reliiKj^uish the bonnie lassie forever, — 

Wi’ gliastly ce, poor tweodle-dee 
Uixni his hunkers bended, 

An’ pray’d for grace wi’ ruefu’ face, 

An’ so tlie quarrel ended.” 

Hark how the tinker apostrophizes the violinist, stat- 
ing to the widow at the same time the advantages 
wlii(‘h sh(», might expect from an alliance with 
himself : — 


“ Desjiise that slirimj), that withered imp, 
Wi’ a’ his noise and caperin’ ; 

And take a share with those that hear 
The budget and the apron ! 

“ And by that stowp, my faith an’ houpe. 
An’ hy that <lear Kilbaigie ! 

If e’er ye want, or meet wi’ s(*,ant, 

May I ne’er weet my craigie.” 
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Cruikshank’s caird is a noble creature ; his face and 
figure show him to be fully capable of doing and say 
ing all that is above written of him. 

In the second part, the old tale of The Three 
Hunch-backed Fiddlers ” is illustrated with equal 
felicity. The famous classical dinners and duel in 
“ Peregrine Pi(*kle” are also excellent in their way; 
and the (connoisseur of prints and etchings may see 
in the lattccr ])late, and in another in this volume, 
how great the artist’s ni(‘chani(cal skill is as an etc.luu-. 
The distant view of the city in the duel, and of a 
market-] )lace in The Quack Doctor,” are delightful 
siK'cimens of tli(‘ artist’s skill in depicting buildings 
and Uackgi-ounds. Th(‘v are touched with a grace, 
truth, and dccxterity of workmanship tliat leave noth- 
ing to chcsire. We have before mentioned the man 
with tine mouth, which ap) Hears in this number ein- 
blem}iti(*al of gout and indig(*stion, in which the 
artist has shown all the fancy of Oallot., Little de- 
mons, with long saws for noses, are making dreadful 
iiK'.isions into the toes of the unhappy sufferer ; some 
arc bi-iiiging [)a,ns of hot coals to keep the wounded 
nicnibiu- warm ; a hugv, solemn nightniare sits on tin*, 
invalid’s idlest, staring solemnly into his eyes ; a 
monster, with a pair of drum-sticks, is banging a 
di'vil’s tattoo on his foreh(*ad ; and a pair of ini])s are 
nailing groat t(‘n])(mny nails int(^ his hands to make 
his ha])])iness c.oinplete. 

The late Mr. Clark’s excellent work, ‘‘Three 
Coui-ses and a Dessi^rt,” was published at a time 
when the rage lor comic stories was not so great as 
it since has been, a.nd M(*ssrs. Clark and Cruikshank 
only sold their hundreds where Messrs. Dickens and 
Phiz dispose oC their thousands. But if our recom- 
mmidatiuii (*,an in any way influence the reader, we 
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would enjoin him to have a copy of the Three 
Courses/’ that contains some of the best designs of 
our artist, and some of the most amusing tales in our 
language. The invention of the picture^, for which Mr. 
Clark takes credit to himself, says a great de^l for 
Ills wit and fancy. Can we, for instance, praise too 
highly the man who invented that wonderful oyster ? 

Examine him well ; his beard, his pearl, his little 
round stomach, and his sweet smile. Oiily oysters 
know how to smile in this way : cool, gentle, waggish, 
and yet inexpressibly innocent and winning. Dando 
himself must have allowed such an artless native to 
go fre(‘, and consigned him to the glassy, cool, trans- 
lucent wave again. 

In writing upon such subjects as these with which 
we have been furnished, it can hardly be expected 
tliat we should follow any fixed plan and order — we 
must therefore take such advantage as we may, and 
seize upon our subject when and wherever we can lay 
hold of him. 

For Jews, sailors, Irishmen, Hessian boots, little 
boys, bi^adles, policemen, tall life-guardsmen, charity 
cliildren, pum})S, dustmen, very short pantaloons, 
dandies in spectacles, and ladies with acpiiliue noses, 
remarkably taper waists, and wonderfully long ring- 
lets, Mr. Cruikshank has a special predilection. The 
tri])e of Israelites he has studied with amazing gusto ; 
witness the Jew' in Mr. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard.’' 
and the immortal Fagin of ‘^Oliver Twist.” Where- 
abouts lies the comic vis in these x)ersons and things ? 
Why should a beadle bo comic, and his opposite a 
charity boy ? Why should a tall life-guardsman have 
something in him essentially absurd ? Why are 
short brt^eches more ridiculous than long ? What is 
there particularly jocose about a pump, and wherefore 
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does a long nose always provoke the beholder to 
laughter ? These points may be metaphysically elu- 
cidated by tlios(} who list. Tt is probable tliat Mr 
Cruikshank (;ould not give an accurate definition of 
that which is ridiculous in these objects, but his in- 
stinct lu'is told liiin that fun lurks in them, and cold 
must b(^ the lu'art that can i)ass by the pantaloons of 
his charity boys, the Hessian boots of liis dandies, and 
the fan-tail hats of his dustmen, without respectful 
wondc^r. 

He Inis made a (‘.omplete little gallery of dustmen. 
There is, in the first ])lace, the ])rofessional dustman, 
wlio, having in tlie enthusiastic exercise of his de- 
lightful trade, laid hands u])OU ]u*o])erty not strictly 
his own, is ])ursued, we ])resume, by the riglit owner, 
from whom he flics as fast as his crooked shanks 
will carry him. 

What a curious picture it is — the horrid rickety 
hous(‘S in some dingy suburb of London, the grinning 
cobbler, tin'. sin()thcr(‘d butcher, the very trees whicdi 
are covered with dust — it is fiin^ to look at the dif- 
ferent ex})ressions of the two interesting fugitives. 
The fiery charioteer who belabors the poor donkey 
has still a glance for his brother on foot, on whom 
punishment is about to descend. And not a little 
curious is it to thijik of the creative power of tlie man 
who has arranged this little tale of low life. How 
logi(ially it is condiu'dcd, liow clevej'ly each one of the 
acccssori(‘s is luiule to contribute to the effect of the 
whole. Wl^it a d(»al of thouglit and humor has the 
artist expended on this little block of wood; a large 
picture might liave, Ix'en ])a.int(Ml out of the very same 
materials, which Mr. Cruikshank, out of his wondrous 
fund of nnu’rinient and observation, ean afford to throw 
away upon a dra-wing not two inches long. From the 
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practical dustmen we pass to those purely poetical. 
There are three of them who rise on clouds of their 
own raising, the very genii of the sack and shovel. 

Is there no one to write a sonnet to these? — and 
yet a wliole poem was written about Teter Bell the 
Avagoner, a character by no means so i)oeti(i. 

And lastly, we have the dustman in love : the lion- 
Oftt fclloAV Iiaving seen a young beauty stepping out of 
a gin-shop on a Sunday morning, is pressing eagerly 
his suit. 

Gin has furnished many subjects to Mr. Cruikshank, 
who labors in his own sound and hearty way to teach 
liis countrymen tlie dangers of that driijk. In the 

8k(‘t(di-r)Ook is a plate upon the subject, remark- 
abh; for fancy and beauty of design; it is called the 
“(.fin Juggernaut,’' and represents a hideous moving 
palace, Avitli a reeking still at the roof and vast gin- 
barrels for wheels, under which unha])py millions are 
(‘.ruslKid to d(‘ath. An immense black cloud of deso- 
lation cove.rs over the country through which the 
gill monstin- has passed, dimly looming through the 
darkness when^of y^ou see an agreeable prospect of 
gib])ets with men dangling, burnt houses, etc. The 
vast cloud comes SAvee]>ing ou in the Avake of this 
horrible body-crusher: and you see, by Avay of con- 
trast, a. distant, smiling, sunshiny tract of old English 
eoiintry, Avliere gin a-s yet is not knoAvn. The allegory 
is as good, as earnest, and as fanciful as one of dohii 
llunyan’s, and we have often fancied there Avas a 
similarity bcitAA^een the men. 

The reader Avill examine the work called ^^My 
Sketch-Book ” Avith not a little amusement, and may 
gather from it, as we fancy, a good deal of information 
r(\gardiiig the character of the individual man, George 
Cruikshank : Avhat points strike his eye as a painter ; 
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what move his anger or admiration as a moralist*, 
what classes he seems most especially disposed to 
observe, and what to ridicule. There are quacks of 
all kinds, to whom he has a mortal hatred ; quack 
dandies, who assume under his pencil, perhaps in his 
eye, the most grotesque appearance possible — tlieir 
hats grow larger, their legs infinitely more crooked 
and lean ; the tassels of their canes swell out to a most 
X^reposterous size ; the tails of their coats dwindle 
away, and . finish where coat-tails generally begin. 
Let us lay a wager that Cruikshank, a man of the 
people if ever there was one, heartily hates and de- 
spises theiio. supercilious, swaggering young gentle- 
men ; and Jiis contemx)t is not a whit the less laudable 
beca\ise there may be iant soit peu of prejudice in it. 
It is riglit and wholesome to scorn dandies, as Nelson 
said it was to liate Frenchmen ; in which sentiment 
(as we liave before said) George Cruikshank un- 
doubt(^dly shares. In the ‘^Sunday in London,”^ 

1 The following lines — ever fresh — by the author of Head- 
long IL'ill,’’ piihlislicd years ago in the “ Globe and Traveller,” are 
an excellent cornincut on several of the cuts from the “ Sunday 
in London ” ; — 


I. 

“The poor maids sins are glaring; 

In the face of ghostly warning 
IJe is caught in the fact 
Of an overt act, 

Buying greens on Sunday morning 


II. 

**The rich maids sins are hidden 
In the pomj) of wealth and station, 
And escajie the sight 
Of the I'liildren of light, 

Who are wise in their generation. 
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Monsieur the Chief is instructing a kitchen-maid how 
to compound some rascally French kicikshaw or the 
other — a pretty scoundrel truly ! with what an air he 
wears that nightcap of his, and shrugs his lank shoul- 
ders, and chatters, and ogles, and grins : they are all 
the same, these moiinseers ; there are other two fellows 
— morhleu / one is putting his dirty fingers into the 
saucepan ; there are frogs cooking in it, no doubt ; and 
just over some other dish of abomination, another 
dirty rascal is taking snuff ! Never mind, the saiuje 
won^t be hurt by a few ingredients more or less. 

III. 

*'The rich man has a kitchen, 

And cooks to dress his dinner; 

The poor who would roast, 

To the l>aker’s must jiost, 

And thus becomes a sinner. 

IV. 

“ The rich man’s painted windows 
Hide the concerts of the quality ; 

The poor can but share 
A crackM fiddle in the air. 

Which offends all sound morality. 


V. 

“ The riclj man has a <*ellar, 

And a ready butler by him ; 

The poor must steer 
For his pint of beer 

Where the saint cau't choose but spy him. 


VI. 

" The rich man is invisible 
In the crowd of his gay society ; 
But the poor mau's delight 
Is a sore in the sight 
And a stench in the nose of piety.” 
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Three such fellows as these are not worth one Eng- 
lishman, that ’s clear. There is one in the very midst 
of them, the great burly fellow with the beef: he 
could beat all three in five minutes. We cannot be 
certain that such was the process going on in Mr. 
Cruikshank's mind when he made the design ; but 
some feelings of the sort were no doubt entertained 
by him. 

Against dandy footmen he is particularly severe. 
He hates idlers, pretenders, boasters, and punishes 
these fellows as best he may. Who does not recollect 
the famous picture, ‘^What is Taxes, Thomas?^’ 
What is taxes indeed ; well may that vjist, over-fed, 
loungh\g fiunky ask the (piestion of his associate 
Thomas : and yet not well, for all that Thomas says 
in reply is, / dou^t knowJ^ beati plushicola^” 

wliat a charming state of ignoranc-e is yours ! In the 
Sket(di-Bo()k ’’ many footmen make their appearance • 
on(‘ is a liuge fat IL^rcuiles of a Portman Square 
porter, who cabnly surveys another ])oor fellow, a 
porter likewise, but out of livery, who c.omes stagger- 
ing forward with a box that Hercules might lift with 
his little finger. Will Hercules do so ? not he. Tlu^ 
giant can carry notliing heavic]* .than a cocked-hat 
note on a silver tray, and his labors are to walk from 
his sentry-box to the* door, and from tlu^ door back to 
his sentry-box, and to read the Sunday paper, and to 
poke the hall lii*e twi(*<^ or thrice, 'and to make iiv'^e 
iiu^iils a day. Such, a fellow does Cruikshank hate and 
scorn worse even than a Freaichman. 

The man’s master, too, (‘.onies in for no small share 
of our artist’s \vrath. There is a company of them 
at (diurch, wdio humbly designate thiunselves miser- 
able sinners ! Miserable sinners indeed ! Oh, what 
floods of turtle-soup, what tons of turbot and lobster* 
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sauce must have been sacrificed to make those sinners 
properly miserable. My lady with the ermine tippet 
and draggling feather, can we not see that she lives in 
Portland Place, and is the wife of an East India Di- 
rector ? She has been to the Opera over-night (indeed 
her husband, on her right, with his fat hand dangling 
()V(‘r the pew-door, is at this minute tliinking o'‘ 
Mademoiselle Leocadie, whom he saw behind the 
scenes) — she has been at the Opera over-night, which 
with a trifle of supper afterwards — a white* aiid-browii 
soup, a lobster-salad, some woodcocks, and a little 
champagne — sent her to bed quite comfortable. At 
lialf-])avSt eight her maid brings her chocolate in bed, at 
ten she has fresh eggs and muflins, with, perhaps, a 
half-hundred of prawns for breakfast, and so can get 
over the day and the sermon till lunch-time ])retty 
well. What an odor of musk and bergamot exhales 
from the j;)ew ! -n- how it is wadded, and stuffed, and 
spangled ovtu* witli brass nails ! what liassocks are 
tlu're for those who am not too fat to kneel ! what a 
flustering and flapping of gilt prayer-books ; and what 
a ])ious whirring of P>ible leaves one hears all over the 
church, as the doctor blandly gives out the text ! To 
be miserable at this rate you must, at the very least, 
have four thousand a-year: and many persons are 
thei’e so enamored of grief and sin, that they would 
willingly take tin* risk of the misery to have a life- 
interest ill the consols that accompany it, quite care- 
l(‘ss about consefpiences, and sceptical as to the notion 
that a day is at hand when you must fulfil your share 
of the hargain. . 

Our artist loves to joke at a soldier ; in whose liv- 
ery there appears to him to be something almost as 
ridiculous as in the uniform of the gentleman of the 
slioiilder-knot. Tall life-guardsmen and fierce grena- 
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diers figure in many of his designs, and almost always 
in a ridiculous way. Here again we have the honest 
popular English feeling which jeers at ])oinp or pre- 
tension of all kinds, and is especially jealous of all 
display of military authority. Raw Reci-uit,” ditto 
dressed,” ditto served up,” as we see them in the 

8ket(‘h-Rook,” are so many satires upon the army : 
Hodge with his ribbons flaunting in his hat, or with 
red coat and musket, drilled stiff and ]>ompous, or at 
last, minus leg and arm, tottcning about on crutches, 
does not fill our English artist with the enthusiasm 
that follows the soldier in every other part of Europe. 
Jeanjean, the conscript in Frances, is laughed at to be 
sure, but then it is because he is a bad soldicu* : when 
he comes to have a huge pair of mustachios and tlie 
croix-d>honneur to hrUler on his poitTine. cicatrlsee, 
Jeanj(!an becomes a member of a class that is more 
respected than any other in the French nation. The 
veteran soldier inspires our ])eopl(‘. with no such awe 
— we hold that democratic, weapon the fist in miKjh 
more honor than the sabre and bayonet, and laugh at 
a man triciked out in scarlet and pipe-clay. 

That regiment of heroes is marching to divine 
service,” to the tune of the ‘^British (Trenadiers.” 
There they march in state, and a pretty contempt our 
artist shows for all their gim-cracks and trumpery. 
He has drawn a })erfectly English scene — the little 
blackguard boys are playing pranks 'round about the 
men, and shouting, Heads up, soldier,” Eyes right, 
lobster,” as little British urchins wdll do. Did one 
ever hear the like sentiments expressed in France ? 
Shade of Na])oleon, we insult you by asking the 
(piestion. In England, however, see how different 
the case is : and designedly or undesignedly, the 
artist has 0 }>ened to us a piece of his mind. In the 
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crowd tlie only person who admires the soldiers is 
the poor idiot, whose pocket a rogue is picking. 
There is anotlier picture, in which the sentiment is 
much the same, only, as in the former drawing we 
see Englislnnen laughing at the troops of the line, 
her(i are Irishmen giggling at the militia. 

We have said that our artist has a great love foi 
the drolleries of the Green Island. Would any one 
doubt what was the country of tlie merry fellows de- 
picted in his group of Paddies ? 

“ Place me amid O’Rourkes, O’Tooles, 

The ragged royal race of Tara ; 

Or place me where Dick Martin rules 
The pathless wilds of Counemara.’’ 

We. know not if Mr. Cruikshank has ever had any 
such good luck as to see the Irisli in Ireland itself, 
but he certainly has obtained a knowledge of their 
looks, as if the country had been all bis life familiar 
to him. Could Mr. O’Connell himself desire any- 
thing more national than the scene of a drunken row, 
or could Father Mathew have, ji better text to preach 
u})on ? There' is not a broken nose in the room that 
is not thoroughly Irish. 

We have then a couple of compositions ti’eated in 
a graver manner, as cliara(;teristic too as the other. 
We call attention to the comical look of poor Teague, 
who has b(*.en pursued and beaten by the witch’s stick, 
in order to point out also the singular neatness of the 
workmanship, and the 2)retty, fanciful little glimjjse 
of landscape tluit the artist has introduced in the 
background. Mr. Cruikshank has a fine eye for such 
homely laiidscapi^s, and renders them with great deli- - 
cacy and taste. Old villages, farm-yards, groups of 
stacks, queer chimneys, churches, gable-ended cot- 
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tages, Elizabethan mansion-houses, and other old 
English scenes, he depicts with evident enthusiasm. 

Eamous books in their day were Cruikshank^s 
‘^John Gilpin” and ‘‘Epping Hunt j ” for though 
our artist does not draw horses very scientifically, — 
to use a phrase of the atelier, — he feels them very 
keenly ; and his queer animals, after one is used to 
them, answer quite as well as better. Neither is he 
very happy in trees, and such rustical produce ; or, 
rather, wo should say, he is very original, his trees 
being decidedly of his own make and composition, not 
, imitated from any master. 

Rut what then ? Can a man be supposed to imitate 
everything ? We know what the noblest study of 
mankind is, and to this Mr. Cruikshank has confined 
himself. Tlmt postilion with the people in the 
br6ken-dowu chaise roaring after him is as deaf as 
the post by whicli he passes. Suppose all the acces- 
sories were away, (iould not one swear that the man 
was stone-d(\af, beyond the reach of trumpet ? What 
is tlie peculiar charaitter in a deaf man’s physiog- 
nomy ? — can any person define it satisfactorily in 
words ? — not in pages ; and Mr. Cruikshank has ex- 
l)ressed it on a piece? of paper not so big as the tenth 
part of your thumb-nail. The horses of John Gilpin 
are much more of the equestrian order ; and as here 
the artist lias only his favorite suburban buildings to 
draw, not a word is to be said against his design. 
The inn and old buildings are charmingly designed, 
and nothing can be more prettily or playfully touched. 

“ At Ediuoiiton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see bow he did ride. 
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‘ Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! Here *8 the house ! * 

They all at once did cry ; 

‘ The dinner waits, and we are tired — ^ 

Said Gilpin — ‘ So am I ! ’ 

Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry : — 

“ * Stop thief ! stop thief ! — a highwayman I * 

Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

“ And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The toll -men thinking, as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race.” 

The rash, and shouting, and clatter are excellently 
depicted by the artist ; and we, who have been scof- 
fing at his manner of designing animals, must here 
inake a special exception in favor of the hens and 
chickens ; each has a different action, and is curiously 
natural. 

Happy are children of all ages who have such a 
ballad and such pictures as this in store for them I 
It is a comfort to think that woodcuts never wear 
out, and that the book still may be had for a shilling, 
for those who can command that sum of money. 

In the Epping Hunt,’^ which we owe to the face- 
tious pen of Mr.- Hood, our artist has not been so suc- 
cessful. There is here too much horsemanship and not 
enough incident for him ; but the portrait of Round- 
ings the huntsman is an excellent sketch, and a couple 
of the designs contain great humor. The first repre- 
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sents the cockney hero, who, “like a bird, was sing- 
ing out while sitting on a tree.’’ 

And in the second the natural order is reversed. 
The stag having taken heart, is hunting the hunts- 
man, and the Cheapside Nimrod is most ignomini- 
ously running away. 

The Easter Hunt, we are told, is no more ; and as 
the “ Quarterly Review ” recominends the ] 3 ritish pub- 
lic to purchase Mr. Catlin’s pictures, as they form tlie 
only record of an interesting race now rapidly passing 
away, in like manner we slundd exhort all our friends 
to purchase Mr. Cruikshank’s designs of another inter- 
esting race, that is run already and for the last time. 

Besides these, we must nuiiition, in the line of our 
duty, the notable tragedies of “Tom Thumb” and 
“ Bombastes Furioso,” both of ^fliicdi hav^e a])peared 
with many illustrations by Mr. Oruikshank. The 
“ brave army ” of Bombastc^s exhibits a terrific dis- 
play of brutal force, Avhich must shock the sensibili- 
ties of an Englisli radical. And we c.an well understand 
the caution of the general, who bids this soldatesque 
effrenee to b(*gone, and not to kick up a row. 

Such a trooj) oi' lawless rufiians let loose upon a 
populous city would ])lay sad havoc in it; and we 
fancy the massacres of Birmingham* renewed, or at 
least of Bjidajoz, whicdi, though not cpiite so dreadful, 
if we may Ixilieve his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
as the former scumes of slaughter, ’were nevertheless 
severe enough: but we must not venture ui)on any ill- 
timed pleasantries in presence of the disturbed King 
Arthur and the awful ghost of Gaffer Thumb. 

We are thus (tarried at once into tln^ supernatural, 
and here we find Cruikshank reigning su2)reme. He 
has invented in his time a little comic pandemonium, 
peopled with the most droll, good-natured fiends ])0ssi* 
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ole. We have before us Chainisso’s Peter Schlemilil,” 
with Cruikshank’s designs translated into German, and 
gaining nothing by the change. The “ Kinder und 
Haus-Maerchen ” of Grimm are likewise ornamented 
with a frontispiece copied from that one which ap- 
peared to the amusing version of the English work. 
The books on Phrenology and Time hav(^ been imi- 
tated by the same nation ; and even in France, whither 
reputation travels slower than to any country except 
China, we have seen copies of the works of Geo^*ge 
Cruikshank. 

He in return has com jdi men ted the French by illus- 
trating a couple oi‘ Lives of Ka])oleon, and the ^^Life 
ill Paris ” before mentioned. He has also made de- 
signs for Victor Hu^’s Hans of Iceland.’’ Strange, 
wild etchings were those, on a strange, mad subject; 
not so good in our notion as the designs for the Ger- 
man books, the peculiar humor of which latter seemed 
to suit the artist exactly. There is a mixture of the 
awful and the ridiculous in these, which perpetually 
excites and keeps awake the reader’s attention; the 
German writin and the English artist seem to have 
an entire faith in their subject. The reader, no doubt, 
remembers the aw'ful passage in Peter Schlemihl,” 
where the little gcmtleman purchases the shadow of 
that hero, — Have the kindness, noble sir, to exam- 
iiK‘ and try this bag.” “ He put his hand into his 
])0(‘ket, and drew thencjj a tolerably large bag of Cor- 
dovan leather, to which a couple of thongs were fixed. 
1 took it from him, and immediately counted out ten 
gold pieces, and t^m more, and ten more, and still other 
ten, whereupon I held out my hand to him. Done, 
said 1, it is a bargain; you shall have my shadow for 
vour bag. The bargain was concluded ; he knelt down 
bef()7*e me, and 1 saw him with a wonderful neatness 
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take my shadow from head to foot, lightly lift it up 
from the grass, roll and fold it up neatly, and at last 
pocket it. He then rose up, bowed to me once more, 
and walked away again, disappearing behind the rose 
bushes. I don’t know, but I thought I heard him 
laughing a little. I, however, k(ii)t fast hold of the 
bag. Everything around me was bright in the sun, 
and as yet I gave no thought to what I had done.” 

This marvellous event, narrated by Peter with such 
a faithful, circumstantial detail, is ]^ainted by Cruik- 
shank in the most wonderfiil poetic way, with that 
happy mixture of the real and supernatural that 
makes the narrative so curious, and like truth. The 
sun is shining with the utmost brilliancy in a great 
quiet ])ark or gard(;n ; there is palace in the back- 
ground, and a statue basking in the sun quite lonely 
and melancholy; there is a sun-dial, on which is a 
deep shadow, and in the front stands Peter Schlemihl, 
bag in hand : the old genthunan is down on his knees 
to liim, and has just lifted off the ground the shadow 
of one leg ; he is going to fold it back neatly, as one 
does the tails of a coat, and will stow it, without any 
creases or crum])les, along with the other black gar- 
ments that lie in tliat immense pocket of his. Cruik- 
shauk has desigiu'd all this as if he had a very seri- 
ous belief in tlie story ; he laughs, to be sure, but one 
faftcies tliat he is a little frighteimd in his heart, in 
S])ite of all his fun and joking. 

The German tales we have mentioned before. 
‘‘The Prince riding on the Fox,” “Hans in Luck,” 
“The Fiddler and his Groose,” “Heads off,” are all 
drawings which, albeit not before us now, nor seen 
for ten years, remain indelibly fixed on the memory. 
“ Heisst du etwa Kum])tdstilzchen ? ” There sits the 
Quetm on lun- throne, surrounded by grinning beef 
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eaters, and little Eumpelstiltskin stamps his foot 
through the floor in the excess of his tremendous 
despair. In one of these German tales, if we remem- 
ber rightly, there is an account of a little orphan who 
is carried away by a pitying fairy for a term of seven 
ygars, and passing that period of sweet apprenticeship 
among the imps and sprites of fairy-land. Has our 
artist been • among the same company, and brought 
back their portraits in his sketch-book ? He is the 
only designer fairy-land has had. Callot’s imps, for 
all their strangeness, are only of the earth earthy. 
Fuseli’s fairies belong to the infernal regions ; they 
are monstrous, lurid, and hideously melancholy. Mr. 
(Iruikshank alone has had a true insight into the 
(diaractcr of the li^le people.” They are something 
like mem and women, and yet not flesh and blood; 
they are laughing and mischievous, but why we know 
not. Mr. Cruiksliank, however, has had some dream 
ov the oth(U’, or else a natural mysterious instinct (as 
the St^herinn of Prevorst had for beholding ghosts), 
or else some preternatural fairy revelation, which has 
made him acquainted with the looks and ways of the 
tantastical subjects of O heron and Titania. 

We hav’^e, unfortunately, no fairy portraits ; but, on 
the other hand, can descend lower than fairy -land, 
and have seen some fine specimens of devils. One 
has already been raised, and the reader has seen fiiin 
t(‘mpting a fat Dutch burgomaster, in an ancient 
gloomy market-plac.e, such as George Cruiksliank can 
draw as Avell as Mr. Front, Mr. Nash, or any man 
living. There is our friend once more; our friend 
the burgomaster, in a highly excited state, and run- 
ning as hard as his great legs will carry him, with 
our mutual enemy at his tail. 

AVhat are the bets : will that long-legged bond- 
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holder of a devil come up with the honest Dutchman ? 
It serves him right : why did he put his name to 
stamped paper? And yet we should not wonder if 
some lucky chance should turn up in the burgomas- 
ter’s favor, and his infernal creditor lose his labor; 
for one so proverbially cunning as yonder tall indi- 
vidual with the saucer eyes, it must be confessed that 
he has been very often outwitted. 

There is, for instance, the case of “ The Gentleman 
in lUack,” which has been illustrated by our artist. 
A young French gentleman, by name M. Desonge, 
who, having expended his ])atrimony in a variety of 
taverns and gaming-houses, was one day pondering 
upon the exhaiist(‘d state of his hnrinces, and utt(u*ly 
at a loss to think how he should provide means for 
future su])port, exclaimed, very naturally, ^^What 
the ^evil shall I do ? ” He had no sooner spoken 
than a Gentleman in Black made his appearance, 
whose auth(‘nti(j ])ortrait Mr. Cruikshaiik has had the 
honor to paint. This gentleman produced a black- 
edge, d book out of a black bag, some black-edged 
pa])ers ticnl u]> with blac-k e,rape, and sitting down 
familiarly opi)osit(*, M. Desonge, began conversing 
with him on the state of his affairs. 

It is needless to sta,te Avhat was the result of the 
interview. M. Desonge was induced by the gentle- 
nialh to sign his name to one of the black-edged 
])apers, and found hinis(df at the close of the con- 
versation to b(* possessed of an unlimited command 
of capital. This aiTangement coinjdeted, the Gentle- 
man in Black ]K)sted (in an extraordinarily rapid 
manner) from Baris to London, there found a young 
English merchant in exactly the same situation in 
wuiich M. Desonge had been, and concluded a bargain 
with the Briton of cxat^tly the same nature. 
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The book goes on to relate how these young men 
spent the money so miraculously handed over to 
them, and how both, when the period drew near that 
was to witness the performance of their part of the 
bargain, grew melancholy, wretched, nay, so abso- 
lutely dishonorable as to seek for every means of 
breaking through their agreement. The Englishman 
living in a country where the lawyers are more astute 
than any other lawyers in the world, took the advice 
of a Mr. r>agsby, of Lyoii^s Inn ; whose name, as we 
c-anjiot find it in the ^^Law List,’’ we presume to be 
fictitious, Who could it be that was a match for 

the devil ? Lord very likely ; we shall not give 

his name, but let every reader of this Review fill up 
the blank according to his own fancy, and on compar- 
ing it with the co])y jmrchased by his neighbors, he 
will find that fifteen out of twenty have written down 
the same honored name. 

Well, the Gentleman in Black was anxious for the 
fuifilment of his bond. The parties met at Mr. 
Bagsby’s chambers to consult, the Black Gentleman 
foolishly thinking that he could act as his own coiinsel, 
and fearing no attorney alive. But mark the superi- 
ority of British law, and see how the black pettifogger 
was defeated. 

Mr. Bagsby simply stated that he would take the 
case into Chancery, and his antagonist, utterly humili- 
ated and defeated, refused to move a step farther in 
t.h(i matter. 

And now the Erench gentleman, M. Desonge, hear- 
ing of his friend’s escape, became anxious to be free 
from his own rash engagements. He employed the 
same counsel who had been successful in the former 
instaiice, but the Gentleman in Black was a great deal 
wiser by this time, and whether M. Desonge escaped. 
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or whether he is now in that extensive place which is 
paved with good intentions, we shall not say. Those 
who ai*e anxious to know had better purchase the 
book wherein all these interesting matters are duly 
set down. There is one more diabolical picture in our 
budget, engraved by Mr. Thompson, the same dex- 
terous ^rtist who has rendered the former diableries 
so well. 

We may mention Mr. Thompson’s name as among 
the first of the engraveu’s to whom Cruikshank’s 
designs have been entrusted ; and next to him (if we 
may be allowed to make such arbitrary distinctions) 
we may 'place Mr. Williams ; and the reader is not 
possibly aware of the immense difticnilties to be over- 
come in tlie rendering of these little sketches, which, 
traced by the designer in a few hours, require weeks’ 
labor from the engraver. Mr. Cruiksliank has not 
been ediuuited in the regular schools of drawing (very 
luckily for him, as we think), and consequently has 
had to make a manner for himself, which is quite un- 
like that of any other draftsman. There is nothing in 
the least nu'chanical ai)out it; to produce his particular 
eifects he uses his own particular lines, which are 
qii(*er, free, fantastical, and must be followed in all 
tlieir infinite twists and vagaries by the careful tool of 
the engraver. Those three lovely heads, for instance, 
iinagined out of the rinds of lemops, are worth exam- 
ining, not so much for the jovial humor and wonderful 
variety of featuri' exhibited in these darling counte- 
nances iis for tlie engraver’s part of the work. See 
the infinite delicate cross-lines and hatchings which he 
IS obliged to render ; let him go, not a hair’s breadth, 
but the hundredth part of a breadth, beyond the 

given line, and tliii feelbuj of it is ruined. He receives 
these little dots and specks, and fantastical quirks of 
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the pencil, and cuts away with a little knife round 
each, not too much nor too little. Antonio’s pound of 
flesh did not* puzzle the J ew so much ; and so well 
does the engraver succeed at last, that we never re- 
member to have met with a single artist who did 
not vow that the wood-cutter had utterly ruined his 
design. 

Of Messrs. Thompson and Williams we have spoken 
as the first engravers in point of rank ; however, tlic 
regulations of professional precedence are certainly 
very difficult, and the rest of their brethren we shall 
not endeavor to class. Why should the artists who 
executed the cuts of the admirable Thrive Courses ” 
yield the pas to any one ? 

There, for instance, is an engraving by Mr. Landells, 
nearly as good in our o])inion as the very best wood- 
cut that ever was made after Cruikshank, and curi- 
ously happy in rendering the artist’s peculiar manner : 
this cut does not come from the facetious public^ations 
whicli we have consulted ; but is a contribution by 
Mr. Cruikshank to an elaborate and splendid botanical 
work upon the Orchida(*eje of Mexico, by Mr. Bate- 
man. Mr. Bat(unan despatched some extremely choice 
roots of this valuable plant to a friend in England, 
who, on the arrival of the case, consigned it to his 
gardener to unpack. A great deal of anxiety with re- 
gard to the contents was manifested by all concerned, 
but oil the lid of the box being removed, there issutnl 
from it three or four fine specimens of the enormous 
Blatta beetle that had been preying upon the plants 
during the voyage ; against these the gardeners, the 
grooms, the porters, and the porters’ children, issued 
forth in arms, and |^is scene the artist has im- 
mortalized. 

We have spoken of the admirable wa}^ in which Mr 
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Cruikshank has depicted Irish character and Cockney 
character ; English country character is quite as faith- 
fully delineated in the person of the stout porteress 
and her children, and of the Chawbacon ’’ with the 
shovel, on whose face is written Zummerzetsheer.’’ 
Chawbacon appears in another jdate, or else Chaw- 
bacon’s brother. He has come up to Lunnan, and is 
looking about him at ^^raaces.” 

How distinct are these rustics from those whom we 
have just been examining ! They hang about the pur- 
lieus of the metropolis : Brook Green, Epsom, Green- 
wich, Ascot, Goodwood, are their haunts. They visit 
London professionally once a year, and that is at the 
time of r>artholomew fair. How one may speculate 
upon the diderent degrees of rascality, as exhibited in 
each face of the thimblerigging trio, and form little 
liistorics for these worthies, charming iSh*wgate ro- 
mances, such as liave been of late the fashion! Is 
any man so blind that lie cannot S(‘e tlie (*xact face 
that is writhing under the thiinblerigged hei'o’s hat ? 
Like Timantlu's of old, our artist ex])resses great pas- 
sions without the aid of tlie luunan countenance. 
There is another specdmen — a str(*(‘t row of inebri- 
ated bottles. Is th(‘r(* any need of having a face after 
this? ‘'Coine on!'’ says Claret-bottle, a dashing, 
genteel fellow, with his hat on one ear — Come on ! 
has any man a mind to tap me ? ” Claret-bottle is a 
little screwed (as one may see by his legs), but full of 
gayety and courage ; not so that stout, apoplectic 
Bottle-of-rum, who Ijas staggered against the w^all, and 
has his hand upon his liver: the fellow hurts himself 
with smoking, that is clear, and is as sick as sick can 
be. See, Port is making awM from the storm, and 
Double X is as flat as ditch-water. Against these, 
awful in their wJiite robes, the sober w\atchmen come. 
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Our artist then can cover up faces, and yet show 
them quite clearly, as in the thimblerig group ; or he 
(*,an do without faces altogether ; or he can, at a pinch, 
provide a countenance for a gentleman out of any 
given object — a beautiful Irish physiognomy being 
moulded upon a keg of whiskey ; and a jolly English 
(tountenanee frothing out of a pot of ale (the s])irit of 
brave Toby Philpot come back to reanimate his clay) ; 
while in a fungus may be recognized the physiognomy 
of a mushroom peer. Finally, if he is at a loss, he 
(>.an make a living head, body, and legs out of steel or 
tortoise-shell, as in the case of the vivacious pair of 
s])(ictacles tliat are jockeying the nose of Caddy 
Cuddle. 

Of late years Mr. Cruikshank has busied himself 
very much with steel engraving, and the consequences 
of tliat lucky invention have been, that his plates are 
now sold by thousands, where they could only be pro- 
duced by hundreds before. He has made many a 
bookseller’s and author’s fortune (we trust that in so 
doing he may not have iioglected his own). Twelve ad- 
mirable plates, furnished yearly to that facetious little 
])ul)lication, the ^Klomic Almanac,,” have gained for it 
a sale, as we hear, of neai'ly twenty thousand copies. 
The idea of the work was novel; there was, in the 
first number especially, a great deal of comic power, 
and Cruikshank’s designs were so admirable that the 
^•Almanac” at once became a* vast favorite with the 
public, and ha-s so rejiiained ever since. 

Besides the twelve plates, this almanac contains a 
j)rophetic woodcilt, accompanying an awful Blarney- 
hum Astrologicum that appears in this and other 
almanacs. There is »e that hints in pretty clear 
terms that with the BeTorm of Municipal Corporations 
the rpin of the great Lord Mayor of London is at 
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hand. His lordsliip is meekly going to dine at an 
eightpenny ordinary, — his giants in pawn, his men in 
armor dwindled to one jjoor knight,” his carriage to 
he sold, his stalwart aldermen vanished, his sheriffs, 
al.as ! and alas ! in jail ! Another design shows that 
Itigdum, if a trii(‘, is also a moral and instructive 
prophet, .lohn Ihdl is asleep, or rather in a vision; 
the cunning (hniion. Speculation, blowing a thousand 
bright bubbles about him. Meanwhile tlie rooks are 
busy at his fob, a knave lias cut a cruel hole in his 
])oc,ket, a rattlesnake has coiled safe round his feet, 
and will in a ti'ice swallow Bull, (diair, money and all; 
the ratsiare at Ids c,orn-bags (as if, ])oor d(‘vil, he had 
corn to spare) ; liis faithful dog is bolting his leg-of- 
mutton — nay, a tided’ has gotten hold of his very can- 
dl<>., and there, by way of moral, is his ahspot, which 
looks and winks in Ids fa.(*-e, and seems to say, 0 Bull, 
all this is fi*oth, and a cruel satirical picture of a cer- 
tain rnsti(^ who liad a goose that laid emtain golden 
(^ggs, whic.h goose the rustic slew in ex[)ectation of 
linding all the eggs at oiic-e. This is goose and sage 
too, to borrow the })un of ‘‘learned Doctor Gill;” but 
we shrewdly sus])cct that Mr. Ci'uikshaiik is becoming 
a litthi conservative in his notions. 

We lov(‘, these pictures so that it is hard to part us, 
and we still fondly endeavor to hold on, but this wild 
word, fare' well, must be spoken by, the ];)est friends at 
last, and so gtwxl-by, brave woodcuts : we feel quite a 
sadness in coining -to the last of our collection. 

In tlui earlier numbers of the “ Comic Almanac ” 
all the maniuu's and customs of Londoners that would 
afford food for fun we,re noted down ; and if during 
the last two years the mysterious personage who, 
under the title of “ Rigdum Funnidos,” compiles this 
epluuueris, has been compelled to resort to romantic 
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tales, we must suppose that he did so because the 
great metropolis was exhausted, and it was necessary 
to discover new worlds in the cloud-land of fancy. 
The character *of Mr. Stubbs, who made his appear- 
ance in the ^‘Almanac’’ for 1839, had, we think, 
great merit, altlioiigh his adventures were somewhat 
of too tragical a description to j)rovoke pure laughter. 

We should be glad to devote a few pages to the 
“ illustrations of Time,” the. Scraps and Sketches,” 
and the “Illustrations of Phrenology,” which are 
among the most famous of our artist’s publications ; 
but it is very difficult to find new terms of praise, as 
Hnd them one must, when reviewing Mr. Cruikshank’s 
publications, and more difficult still (as the leader of 
this notice will no doubt have perceived for himself 
long since) to transhite his design into words, and go 
to the printer’s box for a description of all that fun 
and humor wliich the artist can produce by a few 
skilful turns of his nee.dle. A famous article upon 
ih(^ “ Illustrations of Time ” appeared some dozen 
years since in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” of which the 
c.onductors have always been great admirers of our 
artist, as became men of honor and genius. To these 
grand qualities do not let it be sup])Osed that we are 
laying claim, but, thank heaven, Cruikshank's humor 
is so good and benevolent that any man must love it, 
and on this score we may speak as well as another. 

Then therc^ are the “ Greenwich Hospital ” designs, 
which must not be passed over. “ Greenwich Hos- 
pital” is a hearty, good-natured book, in the Tom 
Dibdin school, treating of the virtues of British tars, 
in a.p)) roved nautical language. They maul French- 
men and Spaniards, they go out in brigs and take 
frigates, they relieve women in distress, and are yard- 
arm and yard-arming, athwart-hawsing, inarlinspik* 
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ing, binnacling, and helm’s-a-leeing, as honest seamen 
invariably do, in novels, on the stage, and doubtless 
on board ship. This we cannot take upon us to say, 
but the artist, like a true Englishman,* as lie is, loves 
dearly these brave guardians of Old England, and 
chronicles theii* rare or fanciful exploits with the 
greatest good-will. Let any one look at the noble 
head of Nelson in the “Ejimily Library,^’ and they 
will, we are sure, think with us that the designer 
must have felt and loved what he drew. There are 
to this abridgment of Soutl icy’s admirable book 
many more cuts after Cruikshaiik ; and about a dozen 
pieces by the same hand will be found in a work 
equally popular, Lockhart’s excellent ^^Life of Napo- 
leon.” Among these the retreat from Moscow is very 
hue; the Mamlouks most vigorous, furious, and bar- 
barous, as tli(‘y should be. At the end of tln^se three 
volumes Mr. Cruikshaiik’s contributions to the ‘^Fam- 
ily Library ” secuii siukhmly to have ceased. 

We ar(^ not at all disposed to undervalue the works 
and genius of Mr. Dickens, and we are sure that he 
would admit as readily as any man the wonderful as- 
sistance that he has (huived from the artist who has 
given us the ])ortra.its of his ideal personages, and 
made them familiar to all the world. Once seen, 
these figures remain imjiressed on the memory, which 
otherwise would have had no hold upon thmii, and the 
heroes and heroines of Boz become ])ersonal acijuaint- 
ances with (^a(di of* us. Oh, that Hogarth could have 
illustrated Fiidding in the same way ! and fixed down 
on paper those grand figures of Parson Adams, and 
Squire Allworthy, and the great Jonathan Wild. 

With regard to th(^ modern romance of *^Jack 
Sheppju'd,” in which the latter personage makes a 
second ajipearanee, it seems to u^ that Mr. Cruik- 
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^liank really created the tale, and that Mr. Ainsworth, 
as it were, only put words to it. Let any reader 
of the novel think oyer it for awhile, now that it is 
some months since he has perused and laid it down — 
l(‘t him tliiiik, tand tell us what he remembers of the 
tale ? George Cruikshank’s pictures — always George 
Cniikshank’s pictures. The storm in the Thames, 
for instance : all the author’s labored description of 
that event has passed clean away — we have only be- 
fore the mind’s eye the fine plates of Cruikshank : 
the poor wretch cowering under the bridge arch, as 
the waves come rushing in, and the boats are whirl- 
ing away in the drift of the great swollen black 
wati*rs. And hit any man look at that second plate 
of the murder on the Thames, and he must acknowl- 
edge how much more brilliant the artist’s description 
is than the writer’s, and what a real genius for the ter- 
rible as well as for the ridiculous the former has ; how 
awful is the gloom of the old bridge, a few lights 
glimmering from the houses hei’e and there, but not so 
as to be reflected on the water at all, which is too tur- 
bid and raging : a great heavy rack of clouds goes 
sweeping over the bridge, and men with flaring torches, 
tlie murderers, are borne away with the stream. 

The author requires many pages to describe the 
fury of the storm, which Mr. Cruikshank has repre- 
sented in one. First, he has to prepare you with 
the scuiKithing inexpressibly melancholy in sailing on 
a dark night upon the Thames : the ripple of the 
watej*,” the darkling current,” the indistinctively 
f^een craft,” the solemn shadows ” and other phe- 
nomena visible on rivers at night are detailed (with 
cot unskilful rhetoric) in order to bring the reader 
hi to a proper frame of mind for the deeper gloom and 
horror which is to ensue. Then follow pages of de- 
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scription. Kowland sprang to the helm, and 

gave the signal for pursuit, a war like a volley of ord- 
nance was heard aloft, and the wind again burst its 
bondage. A moment before the surface of the stream 
was as black as ink. It was now whitening, hissing, 
and seething, like an enormous caldron. The blast 
once more swept over the agitated river, whirled ofP 
the sheets of foam, scattered them far and wide in 
rain-drops, and left the raging torrent blacker than 
before. Destruction everywhere marked the course 
of the gale. Steeples to])[)led and towers reeled be- 
ne|,tli its fury. All was darkness, horror, confusion, 
rum. Men fled from their tottering habitations and 
returned to them, S(tar(Hl by greater danger. The end 
of the world seemed at hand. . . . The hurricane had 
‘now reached its climax. The blast shrieked, as if ex- 
ulting in its w^*athful mission. Stunning and con- 
tinuous, the din s(iemed almost to take away the power 
of hearing. He who had fatjed the gale would have 
been mstanthf stifled^' etc., etc. 8ee witJi wdiat a tre- 
mendous war of words (and good loud words too ; Mr. 
Ainsworth’s descri]>tion is a good and spirited one) 
the author is obliged to ptnir in upon the reader be- 
fore he can effect his purpose upon the latter, and in- 
spire him with a j)ro]>er terror. The ])ainter does it 
at a ghnice, and old Wood’s dilemma in the midst of 
that tremendous storm, \vith the little infant at his 
bosom, is remembered afterwards, not fr'om the words, 
but from tlu? visible image of them that the artist has 
left us. ’ * 

It would not, perhaps, be out of place to glance 
through the wdiole of the ^Mack Sheppard” plates, 
which are among the most finished and the most suc- 
cessful of Mr. Cruikshank’s performances, and say a 
word or two concerning them. Let us begin with 
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finding fault with No. 1, “ Mr. Wood offers to adopt 
little Jack Sheppard.” A poor print, on a poor sub- 
ject ; the figure of the woman not as carefully de« 
signed as it might be, and the expression of the eyes 
(not an uncommon fault with our artist) much carica- 
tured. The print is cut up, to use the artistes phrase, 
by the number of accessories whi(}h the engraver har 
thought proper, after the author\s elaborate desciip- 
tion, elaborately to reproduce. The plate of “ Wild 
discovering Darrell in the loft” is admirable — ghastly, 
terrible, and the treatment of it extraordinarily skil- 
ful, luiimte, and bold. The intricacies of the tile-work, 
and the mysterious twinkling of light among the beams, 
are excellently felt and rendered ; and one sees here, 
as in the two next plates of the storm and murder, 
what a fine eye the artist has, what a skilful hand, 
and what a sympathy for the wild aij|^ dreadful. As 
a mere imitation of nature, the clouds and the bridge 
in the murder picture may be examimHl by painttu’s 
who make *far higher pretensions than Mr. Cruik- 
shank. In point of workmanship they are equally 
good, the manner quite unaffected, the effect pro- 
duced without any violent (contrast, tlie whole scene 
evidently well and philosophically arranged in the ar- 
tist’s brain, before he began to put it iq)on copper. 

The famous drawing of ‘^Jack carving the name 
on the beam,” whi(di has been transferred to half the 
play-bills in town, is overloaded with acjcessoric^s, as 
the first plate ; l)ut they are much better arranged 
than in the last-named engra-ving, and do not injure 
the effect of the principal figure. Remark, too, the 
conscientiousness of the artist, and that shrewd per- 
vading idea of form which is one of his principal 
characteristics. Jack is surrounded by all sorts of 
implements of his profession 5 he stands on a regular 
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*ifca3ppenter’8 table: away in the shadow under it lie 
pjiavings and a couple of carpenter’s hampers. The 
;j^ue-pot, the mallet, the chisel-handle, the planes, the 
f saws, the hone with its cover, and the other parapher- 
nalia are all represented with extraordinary accuracy 
and forethought. The man’s mind has retained the 
exact drawing of all these minute objects (uncon- 
sciously ])erlia])S to himself), but we can see with 
what keen eyes he must go through the world, and 
what a fund of facts (as such a knowledge of the 
slia])e of objee.ts is in liis profession) this keen student 
of .nature has stored away in his brain. In the next 
[date, where Jack is e.sca])ing from his mistress, the 
ligure of that lady, one of the deepest of the paOvKoXiroif 
strikes us as disagreeable and unrefined ; that of Wini- 
fred is, on the contrary, very [)retty and graceful ; and 
Jack’s puzzled, blinking look must not be forgotten. 
All tlu‘ accessories are good, and the apartment has a 
sung, cosy air; which is not remarkable, except that 
it shows how faithfully the designer has performed 
his Avork, and how curiously he lias entered into all 
the [larlieulars of the subject. 

Master Tlninn's Darndl, the handsome young man 
of tln^ book, is, in M r. Cruikshank’s portraits of him, 
no favorite of ours. The lad seems to wish to make 
u]) for the natural insignificance of his face by frown- 
ing on all occasions most portentously. This 
figure, borrowed from the compositor’s desk, 
will give a notion of what we mean. Wild’s 
face is too violent for the great man of history (if we 
may call Fielding history), but this is in consonance 
Avith the ranting, froAvning, braggadocio character 
that Mr. Ainsworth has given him. 

The “ Interior of Willesden Church ” is excellent 
as a composition, and a piece of artistici^l workman* 
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ship; the groups are well arranged j and the figure of 
Mrs. Sheppard loolyng round alarmed, as her son 
robbing the dandy Kneebone, is charming, simple, 
and unaffected. Not so “ Mrs. Sheppaj*d ill in bed,’^ 
whose face is screwed up to an expression vastly too 
tragic. The little glimpse of th(i churcih seen through 
the open door of the room is very beautiful and poet- 
ical : it is in such small liints tliat an artist especially 
excels ; they are the morals which he loves to append 
to his stories, and are always appropriate and wel- 
come. l''he boozing ken is not to our liking; Mrs. 
Sheppard is there with her horrified eyebrows again. 
Why this exaggeration — is it necessary for the 
public ? We think not, or if they require such ex- 
citement, let our artist, like a true painter as he is, 
teach them better things.^ 

The ‘‘Escape from Willesden Cag#’^ is excellent; 
the “ Burglary in Wood’s house ” has not less merit 
“Mrs. Sheppard in Bedlam,” a ghastly picture indecHl, 
is finely conceived, but not, as we fancy, so carefully 
executed ; it would be better for a little more careful 
drawing in the female figure. 

“Jack sitting for his lucture” is a very pleasing 
group, and savors of the manner of Hogarth, who is 

1 A gentleman (whose wit is so celebrated that one should bo 
very cautious in repeating his stories) gave the writer a good illus- 
tration of the philosophy of exaggeration. Mr. was once 

heliind the sccuios at the Opera when the scene-shifters were pre- 
paring for the ballet. Flora wa.< to sleep under a bush, whereon 
were growing a number of roses, and amidst which was fluttering 
a gay covey of butterflies, in size the roses exceeded the most ex- 
pansive sunflowers, and tlie butterflio.s were as large as cocked 

hats, — the scene-shifter explained to Mr. , who asked the 

reason why everything was so magnified, that the galleries could 
never see the ohjeu ts unless they were enormously exaggemted 
How many of our writers and designers work for the galleries'^ 
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introduced in tlie company. The Murder of TrencH- 
ard ” must be noticed too as rem^irkable for the effect 
and terrible vigor which the artist lias given to the 
scene. Th(} Willesdeii Churchyard ’’ has great 
merit too, but the g(Mus of the book are the little 
vignettes illustrating tln‘. es(‘ape from Newgate. Hero, 
too, much anatomical care of drawing is not required ; 
the figure's arc', so small that the outline and attitude 
need only to be indicated, and the designer has pro- 
duci'd a srric^s of figur(\s (piite remarkable for reality 
and poi'try too. Tliei*e ai*e no less than ten of flack’s 
feats so (h'sc'ribed by Mr. Cruikshank. (Let us say a 
word in praise of the exi'.ellent manner in whiidi 
tlu‘, author has carric'd us through the adventure.) 
Here*, is flack (*latt('ring up the chimney, now peering 
int.o the loimly red room, now opening tin' door be- 
twt'c'u the, red room and the chapel.” What a wild, 
fi(*rce, scared look he has, the young ruffian, as cau- 
tiously he steps in, holding light his bai’of iron. You 
can si'i^ by his fa.c,e how his heart is beating! If any 
one weri' tlc're ! but no ! And this is a very fine 
cliaracterislic of Hk' ]>rints, the extrimie lomdmess oi 
them all. Not a soul is there to disturb him — woe 
to him wlio should — and Jack drives in the chajiel 
gat(', and shatters down the yiassage door, and there 
you have him on the leads! Up he goes ! it’ is but a 
spring of a fiuv feet from the blanket, and he is gone 
— ahiit, rrasif^ crupit / Mr. Wild must catch him 
again if he can. 

We, must not forget to mention Oliver Twist,” 
and Mr. Cruikshank’s famous designs to that work.^ 
The sa-usa,g(‘ semie at Fagin’s, "Nancy sedzing the boy; 
that capital j)iece of humor, Mr. Bumble's courtship, 

M)r his now work, “ Tho ToAvor of London,*’ whioh promises 
evon to surpass Mr. ('ruiksUauk’s former productions. 
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which is even better in Cruikshank’s version than in 
Boz’s excjnisite account of the interview; Sykes’s 
farewell to the dog ; and the Jew, — the dreadful Jew 
— that Cruikshaiik drew ! What a fine touching 
picture of inelamjholy desolation is that of Sykes and 
the dog ! The X)oor cur is not too well drawn, the 
huulscax)e is stiff and formal; but in this case the 
fa.ults, if faults they be, of execution rather add to 
th;m diminish the effect of the picture: it lias a 
strajige, wild, dreary, broken-hearted look ; we fancy 
we see the landscape as it must have appeared to 
Sykes, when ghastly and with blood-shot eyes he 
looked at it. As for .the Jew in the dungeon, let us 
say nothing of it — what can we say to describe it ? 
What a fine homely jaoet is the man who can produce 
this little world of mirth or woe for us ! Does he 
elaborate his effects by slow process of thought, or do 
they come to him by instinct ? Does the jiainter ever 
arrange in his brain an image so com^fiete, that he 
afterwards can copy it exactly on the canvas, or does 
the hand work in sjute of him ? 

A gre\‘it d(^al of this random work of course every 
ai'tist has dune in his time ; many men x>rodLice effects 
of whicdi they never dreamed, and strike off excel- 
h‘nc(‘s, haphazard, which gain for them reputation; 
blit a line quality in Mr. Cruikshaiik, the quality of 
his siujcess, as we have said before, is the extraordi* 
nary earnestness and good faith with which he exe- 
cutes all he attempts — the ludicrous, the fiolite, the 
low, the terrible. Jn the second of these he often, in 
our fancy, fails,’ his figures lacking elegance and de- 
scending to caricature ; but there is something fine 
ill this too : it is good that he should fail, that he 
should have these honest naive notions regarding the 
heau monde, the characteristics of which a namby- 
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pamby tea-party painter could hit off far better than 
he. He is a great deal too downright and manly to 
appreciate the flimsy delicacies of small society — you 
cannot expect a lion to roar you like any sucking 
dove, or frisk about a drawing-room like a lady’s 
little spaniel. 

If then, in the course of his life and business, he 
has been occasionally obliged to imitate the ways of 
such small animals, he has done so, let us say it at 
once, clumsily, and like as a lion should. Many ar- 
tists, we hear, hold his works rather cheap ; they 
, prate about bad drawing, want of scientific know- 
ledge : — they would have something vastly more neat, 
regular, anatomical. 

Not one of the whole band most likely but can 
paint an Academy figure better than himself ; nay, 
or a portrait of an alderman’s lady and family of 
children. But look down the list of the painters and 
tell us who are they ? How many among these men 
are j:?oej^s (makers), possessing the faculty to create, 
the greatest among the gifts with which Providence 
has endow(‘(l the mind of man ? Say how many there 
are, count u]) what they have done, and see what in 
the course of some nine-and-twenty years has been 
done by tliis indefatigable man. 

What amazing energetic fecundity do we find in 
him ! As a boy he began to fight tgr bread, has been 
hungry (twice a day we trust) ever since, and has 
been obliged to sell his wit for his bread week by 
week. And his wit, sterling gold as it is, will find 
no such purchasers as the fashionable painter’s thin 
pinchbeck, who can live comfortably for six weeks, 
when paid for and painting a j)ortrait, and fancies his 
mind prodigiously o(umpied all the while. There was 
an artist in Paris, an artist hair-dresser, who used to 
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be fatigued and take restoratives after inventing a 
new coiffure. By no such gentle operation of head- 
dressing has Cruikshank lived : time was (we are told 
so in print) when for a picture with thirty heads in it 
he was paid three guineas — a poor week’s pittance 
truly, and a dire week’s labor. We make no doubt 
that the same labor would at present bring him twenty 
times the sum ; but whether it be ill i)aid or well, 
what labor has Mr. Cruikshank’s been! Week by 
week, for thirty years, to produce something new j 
some smiling offspring of painful labor, quite inde- 
pendent and distinct from its ten thousand jovial 
brethren ; in what hours of sorrow and ill-health to 
be told by the world, Make us laugh or you starve 

— Give us fresh fun ; we have eaten up the old and 
are hungry.” And all this has he been obliged to do 

— to wring laughter day by day, sometimes, perhaps, 
out of want, often certainly from ill-liealth or depres- 
sion — to keep the fire of his brain perpetually alight : 
for the greedy public will give it no leisure to cool. 
This he has done and done well. He has told a thou- 
sand truths in as many strange and fascinating ways ; 
he has given a thousand new and pleasant thoughts 
to millions of people ; he has never used his wit dis- 
honestly ; he has never, in all the exuberance of his 
frolic*, some humor, caused a single painful or guilty 
blush : how little do we think of the extraordinary 
power of this man, and how ungrateful we are to 
him ! 

Here, as we are come round to the charge of ingrat- 
itude, the starting-post from which we set out, perhaps 
we had better conclude. The reader will perhaps 
wonder at the liigh-flown tone in which we speak of 
the services and merits of an individujil, whom he 
considers a humble scraper on* steel, that is wonder- 
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fully popular already. But none of us remember all 
the benefits we owe him ; they have oome one by one, 
one driving out the memory of the other : it is only 
when we come to examine them all together, as the 
writer has done, who has a pile of books on the table 
before him — a- heap of personal kindnesses from 
George Cruikshank (not pr(‘S(mts, if yon ])lea,se, for 
we bought, borrowed, or stole (nTry one of them) — 
that we feel what we owe him. Look at one of Mr. 
Cruikshank’s works, and we [)rononnee him an exe(‘l- 
lent humorist. Look at all : his re])utation is in- 
creased by a kind of geometrical ])rogression ; as a 
wdiole diamond is a hundred times more valnahle 
than the hundred H])linters into which it might be 
broken would be. A fine rough English diamond Is 
this about which we have been writing. 



JOHN LEECHES PICTUKES OE LIFE AND 
CHARACTEK.J 

We, who can recall the consulship of Plancus, 
and quite respectable, old-fogyhed times, remember 
amongst other amusements which we had as children 
the pictures at which we were permitted to look. 
There was Boydell’s Shakspeare, black and ghastly 
gallery of murky Opi(‘-s, glum Northcotes, straddling 
Fuselis ! there were Lear, Oberon, Hamlet, with 
starting muscles, rolling eyeballs, and long pointing 
quivering fingers; there was little Prince Arthur 
(Northcote) crying, in white satin, and bidding good 
Hubert not put out his eyes ; there was Hubert 
(uying ; there was little Itutland being J*un through 
the poor little body by bloody Clifford ; there was 
Cardinal Beaufort (Ileynolds) gnashing his tetdh, 
and grinning and howling demoniacally on his dtnith- 
bed (a })icture frightful to the jiresent day) ; there 
was Lady Hamilton (Romney) waving a torch, and 
dancing before a black background, — a melancholy 
iimsiium indeed. Smirke\s delightful ‘‘ Seven Ages 
only fitfully relieved its general gloom. We did not 
like to iiis])ect it unless the elders were ])reseiit, and 
jdenty of lights and com])any were in the room. 

Cheerful relatives used to treat us to Miss Lin- 
wood’s. Let the children of the present generation 
thank their stars that tragedy is put out of their way. 

1 Beprinted from the Quarterly Review,” No. 191, Dec. 1854k 
by permission of Mr. John Murray. 
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Miss Liiiwood^s was worsted-work. Your grand- 
mother or grandaunts took you there and said the 
pictures were admirable. You saw the Woodman 
in worsted, with his axe and dog, trampling through 
the snow ; the snow bitter cold to look at, the wood- 
man’s pipe wonderful : a gloomy piece, that made you 
shudder. There were large dingy pictures of woollen 
martyrs, and scowling warriors with limbs strongly 
knitted ; there was especially, at the end of a black 
passage, a den of lions, that would frighten any boy 
not born in Africa, or Exeter ’Change, and accus- 
tomed to them. 

Another exhibition used to be West’s Gallery, 
where the pleasing ligures of Lazarus in his grave- 
clothes, and Death on the pale horse, used to impress 
us (*-hildreu. The tombs of Westminster Abbey, the 
vaults at St. Paurs, the men in armor at the 'I'ower, 
frowning hTociously out of their helmets, and wield- 
ing tlieir di'fuidful swords ; that superhuman Queen 
Elizab(3th at tlie end of the room, a livid sovereign 
with glass eyes, a ruff, and a dirty satin petticoat, 
riding a liorse covered with steel : who does not re- 
member tluise sights in London in the cpnsulship of 
Plancus ? and the w, ax- work in Fleet Street, not like 
that of Madame Tussaud’s, whose chamber of death 
is gay and brilliant; but a nice old gloomy wax-work, 
full of murd(*rers ; and as a chief attraction, the Dead 
Baby and tli(3 J ’rincess Charlotte lying in state ? 

Our stoiy-books IkkI no ])i(3tures in them for the 
most part. Frank (dear old Frank!) had none; nor 
the Parent's Assistant ; ” nor the “ Evenings at 
Home ; ” nor our copy of the Ami des Enfans : ” 
there were a few just at the end of the Spelling- 
Book ; besides the allegory at the beginning, of Edu- 
cation leading up Youth to the temple of Industry, 
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wlit^re Dr. Dilworth and Professor Walkinghame stood 
with crowns of laurel. There were, we say, just a 
few pictures at the end of the Spelling-Book, little 
oval gray woodcuts of Bewick’s, mostly of the Wolf 
and the Lamb, the Dog and the Shadow, and Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson with long ringlets ami little 
tights ; but for pictures, so to speak, what had we ? 
The rough old wood-blocks in the old harlequin- 
backed fairy-books had served hundreds of years ; 
before our Flancus, in the time of Prisons Phincus — 
in Queen Anne’s time, who knows ? W e were flogged 
at school ; we were fifty boys in our boarding-house, 
and had to wash in a leaden trough, undtn* a cistern, 
with lumps of fat yellow soap floating about in the 
ice and water. Are our sons ever flogged? Have 
they not dressing-rooms, hair-oil, hip-baths, and 
Baden towels ? And what picture-books the young 
villains have! What have these children done that 
they should be so much happier than we w(n*t^ ? 

AVe had the Arabian Nights ” and AValter Scott, 
to be sure. Smirke’s illustrations to the fonner are 
very flue. We did not know how good they w(^re 
then ; but we doubt whether we did not prefer the 
little old Miniature Library Nights ” with frontis- 
pieces by Uwins; for these books the pictures don’t 
count. Every boy of imagination does his own pic- 
tures to Scott and the Arabian Nights ” best. 

Of funny pictures there were none especially in- 
tended for us children. There was Rowlandson’s 

Doctor Syntax ” : Doctor Syntax in a fuzz-wig, on 
a horse with leg^ like sausages, riding races, making 
love, frolicking with rosy exuberant damsels. Those 
pictures were very funny, and that aqufitiiiting and 
the gay-colored plates very pleasant to witness; but 
if we could not read the poem in those days, could 
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we digest it in this ? ‘N'evertheless, apart from the 
text which we could not master, we remember Doctor 
Syntax pleasantly, like those cheerful painted hiero- 
glyphics in the Nineveh Court at Sydenham. What 
matter for the arrow-head, illegible stuff ? give us the 
placid grinning kings, twanging their jolly bows over 
their rident horses, wounding those good-humored 
enemies, who tumble gayly off the towers, or drown, 
smiling, in the dimpling waters, amidst the anerith' 
mon gelasma of the fisli. 

After Doctor Syntax, the apparition of Corinthiaia 
Tom, Jerry Hawthorn, and the facetious Bob Logic 
must be recorded — a wondrous history indtuHl theirs 
was ! ‘ WIkul the future student of our manners comes 
to look over the pictures and the writing of these 
(pieer volumes, what will he think of our society, 
customs, and language in the consulj^iip of Plancus 
‘^Corinthian,” it appears, was the phrase applied to 
men of fashion and ton in Plancus\s time : they were 
the brilliant ])red(i(u‘Ssors of the “swell ” of the pres- 
ent period — brilliant, but somewhat barbarous, it 
must Im'- confessed. The Corinthians were in the 
habit of drinking a groat deal too much in Tom 
Cribb’s parlor : they used to go and see “ life ” in 
the gin-sho])s ; of nights, walking home (as well a.^ 
th(’y could), they used to knock down “ Charleys,” 
pool' liarmh^ss old watchmen with lanterns, guardians 
of the streets of Home, Planco Consul e. They per- 
petrated a vavSt deal of boxing ; they jiut on the 
“mufflers” in Jackson’s rooms; they “sported their 
prads ” in the Ring in the l*ark ; they attended cock- 
fights, and were (iulightened patrons of dogs and de- 
stroyers of rats. P>esid(a these sports, the delasse- 
mens of gentlemen mixing with the people, our patri- 
cians, of course, occasionally enjoyed the society of 
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their own class. What a wonderful picture that used 
to be of Corinthian Tom dancing with Corinthian 
Kate at Alniac'-k’s ! What a prodigious dress Kate 
wore ! With what grac.eful abandon the pair flung 
their arms about as they swept through the mazy 
(piadrille, with all the noblemen standing round in 
their stars and uniforms ! You may still, doubth^ss, 
see the pictures at the Britisli Museum, or And the 
volumes in the corner of some old country-house 
library. You are led to sup])ose that the English 
aristocracy of 1820 did dance and caper in that way, 
and box and drink at Tom Cribb’s, and knock down 
watchmen ; and the children of to-day, turning to tludr 
elders, may say Grandmamma, did you wear such 
a dress as that, wlum you danced at Almack’s ? 
Tluire was veuy little of it, grandmamma. Did 
gran(lpaj)a kill, many watchmen when he was a 
young 3iian, and frecpumt thieves’ gin-shops, cock- 
lights, and the ring, before you married him ? Did 
he use to talk the extraordinary slang and jargon 
whicli is printed in this book ? is very much 
changed. He seems a gentlemanly old boy enough 
now.” 

In the above-named consulate, when we had grand- 
fathers alive, there would be in the old gentleman’s 
libi’ary in the country two or three old mottled port- 
folios, or great swollen scra]vbooks of blue papcu, 
full of the comic ])rints of grandpjipii’s time, ere 
Jdaucus ever had the fasces borne before him. 
These prints were signed Gilray, Bunbury, Row- 
landson, AVoodward, and some actually George Cruik- 
shank — for George is a veteran now, and he took the 
etcliing needle in hand as a child. He caricatured 
“ Boney,” borrowing not a little from Gilray in his 
first puerile efforts. He drew Louis XVIII. trying 
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on Boney’s boots. Before the century was actually 
in its teens we believe that George Cruikshank was 
amusing the public. 

In those great colored prints in our grandfathers^ 
portfolios in the library, and in some other aparb 
ments of the house, where the caricatures used to be 
pasted in those days, we found things quite beyond 
‘Our comprehension. Boney was represented as a 
fierce dwarf, witli goggle eye,s, a huge laced hat and 
tricolored plume, a c.rook(^d sabre, reeking with blood : 
a little demon revelling in lust, murder, massacres 
John Bull was shown kicking him a good deal: in- 
deed he was prodigiously kicked all tlirough that 
series of puitures ; by Sidney Smitli and our brave 
allies the gallant Turks ; by the excellent and patri- 
otic Spaniards ; by the amiable and indignant lius- 
sians, — all nations liad l)()ots at tlie service of poor 
Master Boney. How Pitt used to ftefy him ! How 
good old G('orge, King of Brobdingnag, laughed at 
Gulliver-Boney, sailing about in liis tank to make 
sport for th(ur Majesties ! This little fiend, this 
beggar’s »)rat, cowardly, murderous, and atheistic as 
he was (w(*, remember, in those old portfolios, ])ictures 
representing Boney and his family in rags, gnawing 
raw boiK^s in a Corsican hut ; Boney murdering the 
si(jk at Jaffa ; Bon(*y with a hookah and a large tur- 
ban, having adoptcul the Turkish religion, etc.), — ■ 
this Corsican monster, nevertheless, had some de- 
voted friends in England, according to the Gilray 
chronicle, — a set of villains who loved atheism, tyr- 
anny, plunder, and wickedness in general, like their 
Er(*nch friend. In the pictures tlu*se men were all 
represented as dwarfs, like their ally. The mis- 
creants got into ]>()W(‘r at one tinu*, and, if we re- 
member right, were called the Broad-backed Admim 
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istration. One with shaggy eyebrows and a bristly 
beard, the hirsute ringleader of the rascals, was, it 
appears, called Charles James Fox; another mis- 
creant, with a blotched countenance, was a certain 
Sheridan ; other imj^s were bight Erskine, Norfolk 
(Jockey of), Moira, Henry Petty. As in our cliild- 
ish innocence we used to look at these demons, now 
sprawling and tipsy in their cups; now scaling 
heaven, from which the angelic Pitt hurled them 
down ; now cursing the light (their atrocious ring^ 
leader Fox was represented witli liairy cloven feet, 
and a tail and horns) ; now kissing Boney’s boot, but 
inevitably discomhted by Pitt and the other good 
angels : we hate{l these vicious wretches, as good 
children should ; we were on the side of Virtue and 
Pitt and Grandpapa. But if our sisters wanted to 
look at the portfolios, the good old grandfather used 
to hesitate. Tl#re were some prints among them 
very odd indeed ; some that girls could not under- 
stand ; some that boys, indeed, had best not see. We 
swiftly turn over those prohi bitted pages. How many 
of them there were in the wild, coarse, reckless, ribald, 
generous book 6f old English humor ! 

How savage the satire was — how fierce the assault 
— what garbage hurled at oi)ponents — what foul 
blows were hit — what language of l^illingsgate flung! 
Fancy a party in a country-house now looking over 
Woodward’s facetise or some of the Gilray comicali- 
ties, or the slatternly Saturnalia of liowlandson ! 
Whilst we live we must laugh, and have folks to 
make us laugh. . We cannot afford to lose Satyr with 
his pipe and dances and gambols. But we have 
washed, combed, clothed, and taught the rogue good 
manners : or rather, let us say, he has learm'd them 
himself ; for he is of nature soft and kindly, and he 
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lias put asiflo liis mad prauks and ti])sy haHts ; and, 
frolicsome always, has l)(H*,oinc gentle and harmless, 
smittcm into shame hy tin* ]mr(*- presence of our wo- 
nnm and the sw(‘et e.onfiding smih*s of our children. 
Among tin*, Y(‘terans, the old pictorial satirists, we 
have ni(*ntion(Hl tin* famous nann* of one humorous 
d('signer wlio is still alive and at work. Did we not 
see, by liis own liand, his own portrait of his own 
famous face, and whiskers, in tln^ Tlliistrated Lon- 
don ]S’(‘\vs’’ the oth(‘r day? Tln'.rc* wa,s a ])rint in 
tha,t pa[K*r of an assembhigt*. f)f T(‘etotah*rs in Sad- 
h*r’s AVells Tln^atre,’^ and we straightway recognized 
the old Homan hand — tin* old Tloman’s of the tinKj 
of Pla,n(*us — G(*orge (jruiksh.ank's. Tln're W(*re the 
old bonnets and droll faces and shoes, and short trou- 
sers, and tignri'S of 1<S20 sure enough. And. tliere was 
Georg(‘- (who has taken to tlie water-doctriin*, as all 
the world knows) Ininding some te(‘total (‘resses oVer 
a plank to tln^ tabh*, wh(*re the ])h*dgc was being ad- 
ininist(‘r(‘d. Tlow often has (h'orge drawn that pic- 
ture, of Ciaiikshank ! Where have n^t we seen it ? 
How liiK*, it was, facing the effigy, of Mr. Ainsworth 
in Ainsworth’s Magazine^’ when G(’orge illustrated 
that ])(*riodical ! How grand and sevens he stands 
in tliat design in G. C.’s '^Omnibus,” wh(*re he re])- 
resents hims(*lf tonged like 8t. Dnnstan, and tweak- 
ing a wr(*t(di of a })ublisher by thti nose ! The col- 
lectors of G(‘orge’s etchings — oJi tin* (‘harming etch- 
ings! — oh tin* d(‘aj* old “German Po])ular Tales!” 
— the capital Points of Humor ” — the delightful 
“ Phrenology and “ 8(U’ap-books,” of tlie good time, 
our time — Plancus’s in fac^t I — the collectors of the 
Georgian etchings, we say, have at least a hundred 
pictures of the artist. Why, we remember liim in 
his favorite Hessian boots in “ Tom and Jerry ” it* 
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self; and in woodcuts as far back as the Queen’s 
trial. He has rather deserted satire and comedy of 
late years, having turned his attention to the serious, 
and warlike, and sublime. Having confessed our ago 
and prejudices we prefer the comic and faiuniul to 
the historic, romantic, and at present didactic Gc'orge. 
May respect, and lengtli of days, and coinfortabhi 
repose attend the brave, honest, kindly, pure-iuiiKh'd 
artist, humorist, moralist ! It was he first avIio 
brought English pictorial humor and children a(v 
quainted. Our young j^eople and their fathers and 
mothers owe him many a pleasant hour and harmless 
laugh. Is there no way in which the country (V)uld 
acknowledge the long services and brave career of 
such a friend and benefactor ? 

Since George’s time humor has been (converted. 
Comus and his wicked satyrs and leering fauns have 
disappeared, and fled into the lowest haunts; and 
Goinus’s lady (if she had a taste for humor, which 
may be doubted) might take up our fimny j)icture- 
books without the slightest precautionary squeam- 
ishness. What can be ])urer than the charming 
flincies of Richard Doyle 7 In all Mr. Punch’s huge 
galleries can’t we walk as safely as through Miss 
Pinkerton’s schoolrooms ? And as we look at Mr. 
Punch’s i)ictures, at the Illustrated News ” pic- 
tures, at all the pictures in the book-shop windows 
fit this Christmas season, as oldsters, we feel a cer- 
tain pang of envy against the youngsters — they are 
too well off. Why had n’t %oe picture-books ? Why 
were we flogged so ? A plague on the lictors and 
tlnnr rods in the time of Plancus ! 

And now, after this rambling preface, we are ar- 
rived at the subject in hand — Mr. John Leech and 
his Pictures of Life and Character,” in the collecv 
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tion of Mr. Punch. This bgok is better than plum* 
cake at Christmas. It is an enduring plum-cake, 
which you may eat and which you may slice and de- 
liver to your friends ; and to which, having cut it, 
you may come again and welcome, from year’s end to 
year’s end. In the frontispiece you see Mr. Punch 
examining the pictures in his gallery — a portly, well- 
dressed, middle-aged, respectable gentleman, in a 
white neck-cloth, and a polite evening costume — 
smiling in a very bland and agreeable manner upon 
one of his pleasant .drawings, taken out of one of 
his handsome portfolios. Mr. Punch has very good 
reason to smile at the work and be satisfied with the 
artist. Mr. Leech, his chief contributor, and some 
kindred humorists, with pencil and pen have served 
Ml*. Punch admirably. Time was, if we remember 
Mr. P.’s history rightly, that lie did not wear silk 
stockings nor well-made clothes (the little dorsal ir- 
regularity in his figure is almost an ornament now, 
so exe-elhmt a- tailor has he). He was of humble be- 
ginnings. It is said he kept a ragged little booth, 
which he ])ut up at corners of streets ; associated with 
b(\a(lles, jjolicemeii, his own ugly wife (whom he 
treated most scandalously), and persons in a low sta- 
tion of life ; (‘a, ruing a precarious livelihood by the 
cracking of wild jokes, the singing of ribald songs, 
and halfpence extorted from passers-by. He is the 
Satyric genius we spoke of anon : he cracks his jokes 
still, for satire mush live ; but he is combed, washed, 
neatly clothed, and perfectly presentable. He goes 
into the very best company ; he keeps a stud at 
!Melton ; he has a. moor in Scotland ; he rides in the 
Park ; has his stall at the Opera; is constantly dining 
out at clubs and in private society ; and goes every 
night in the season to balls and pajj'ties, where you 
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see the most beautiful women possible. He is weL 
corned amongst his new friends the great; though, 
like the good old English gentleman of the song, he 
does not forget the small. He pats the heads of 
street boys and girls ; relishes the jokes of Jack the 
c-ostermonger and Bob the dustman ; good-naturedly 
spies out Molly the cook flirting with policeman X, 
or Mary the nursemaid as she listens to the fascinat- 
ing guardsman. He'^used rather to laugh at guards- 
men, plungers,’’ and other military men ; and was 
until latter days very contemptuous in his behavior 
towards Frenchmen. He has a natural antipathy to 
pomp, and swagger, and fierce demeanor. But* now 
that the guardsmen are gone to war, and the dandies 
of The Kag ” — dandies no more -r- are battling like 
heroes at Balaklava and Inkermann ^ by the side of 
their heroic allies, Mr. Bunch’s laughter is changed 
to hearty respect and enthusiasm. It is not against 
courage and honor he wars: but this great moral- 
ist — must it be owned? — has some popular British 
prejudices, and these led hiip in peace time to laugh 
at soldiers and Frenchmen. If those hulking foot- 
men who accompanied the carriages to the opening 
of Parliament the other day, would form a plush 
brigade, wear only gunpowder in their hair, and 
strike with their great canes on the enemy, Mr. 
Bunch would leave off laughing at eJeames, who mean- 
while remains among us, to all outward appearance 
regardless of satire, and calmly consuming his five 
meals per diem. Against lawyers,' beadles, bishops 
and clergy, and authorities, Mr. launch is still rather 
bitter. At the time of the Papal aggression he was 
prodigiously angry ; and one of the chief misfortunes 
which happened to him at that period was that, 

1 This was written in 1 854. 
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through, the violent opinions whioh he expressed re- 
garding the Roman Catholic hierarchy, he lost the 
invaluable services, the graceful pencil, the harmless 
wit, the charming fancy of Mr. Doyle. Another 
member of Mr. Dunch's cabinet, the biographer of 
Jeaiiies, the author of the ^SSnob Papers,’^ resigned 
his functions on account of Mr. Ihinch’s assaults iijxm 
th(i present Emperor of the Fremdi nation, whose 
anger Jeames thought it was un(^)atriotic to arouse. 
Mr. Pumdi parted with those contributors : he filled 
their places with others as good. The boys at tlu‘. 
railroad stations cried “ Punch ” just as cheerily, and 
sold just as many numbers, after these events as 
before. 

Til ere is no blinking the fact that in Mr. Punch’s 
(jabinet Jolin L(H*(di is the right-hand man. Fancy a 
number of Punch” without Leech’s pictun^s ! What 
would you give for it ? The learned gentlemen who 
write the work must feel that, without him, it were 
as well left alone. Look at the rivals whom the pop- 
ularity of “ Punch ” has brought into the field ; the 
direct imitators of Mr. Leech’s manner — the artists 
with a manner of their own — how inferior their 
]H‘ncils are to his in humor, in depicting the public 
manners, in arresting, amusing the nation. The 
truth, the strength, the free vigor, the kind humor, 
the John Bull jiluck and spirit of that hand are a])- 
proached by no competitor. With what dexterity he 
draws a horses, a woman, a child ! He feels them all, 
so to s])eak, like a man. What plump young beauties 
those are with which Mr. Punch’s chief contributor 
sup])lies the old gentleman’s pictorial harem ! What 
famous thews and sinews Mr. Punches horses have, 
ami how Briggs, on the back of them, scampers across 
country ! You see youth, strength, enjoyment, manli- 
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ness in those drawings, and in none more so, to our 
thinking, than in the hundred pictures of children 
which this artist loves to design. Like a hrave, 
hearty, good-natured Briton, he bi'-conies (]uite soft 
and tender with the little cn^aturc^s, pais gently their 
little golden heads, and watches with unfailing ])loiiS' 
lire tlu'ir ways, their sjiorts, their jokiis, laughtin*, 
caresses. Enfans Urrihles come home i’rom Eton ; 
young Miss Yiractisiug her lirst flirtation; ]K.)or litth^ 
ragged Folly making dirt-])ies in the gnttm’, dy stng- 
gering under tlu^ weight of Jaeky, litn* nnrsechihl, 
who is as big as herself — ail these little ones, patri- 
cian and plebeian, m(*(‘t with kindmiss from tliis kind 
heart, and are watched with curious nicety by this 
amiable observin*. 

We remember, in one of those ancient Gilray port- 
folios, a print which usial to liausii a sort of terror in 
us youth fi^ spectators, and in which the Princi* of 
Wales (his Eoyal Highness was a Foxite then) was 
re}n*eseiited as sitting alone in a magnih(*,(‘nt liall 
aftt‘r a voluptuous meai, a,nd using a gr(*at steel fork 
in the guise of a toothpick. Fancy the, first young 
gentleman living employing such a wea[)on in such a 
way! The most elegant J^rince of Europe engaged 
with a two-pronged iron fork — the heir of Britannia 
with a hidcMt! The man of genius who drew that 
picture saw little of the society wliieh he satiiaziid and 
amused. Gilray watched public cbaracters as they 
walked by the shop in St. Jamiis’s Street, or passi^d 
through the lobby of the House of (kimmons. His 
studio was a garret, or little better ; his ])lace of 
amusement a tavern-] larl or, where his (ilub ]»eld its 
nightly sittings over their pipes and sanded floor. 
You could not have society represented by men to 
whom it was not familie.r. When Gavarni came to 
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England a few years since — one of the wittiest of men, 
one of the most brilliant and dexterous of draughts- 
men — he published a book of Les Anglais ” and his 
Anglais were all Frenchmen. The eye, so keen and 
so long practised to observe Parisian life, could not 
perceive English character. A social painter must be 
of the world which he depicts, and native to the man- 
ners which he portrays. 

Now, any one who looks over Mr. Leech’s portfolio 
must see that the social pictures which he gives 
us are authentic. What comfortable little drawing- 
rooms and dining-rooms, what snug libraries we enter ; 
what fine young-g(‘iitlemanly wags they are, those 
beautiful little dandies who wake up gouty old grand- 
papa to ring the ' bell ; who decline aunt’s pudding 
and custards, saying that they will reserve themselves 
for an anchovy toast with the claret ; who talk to- 
gether in ball-room doors, where Fre^ whispers 
Charley — pointing to a dear little j^artner seven years 
old — “ My dear Charley, she has very much gone off ; 
you should have seen that girl last season ! ” Look 
well at everything appertaining to the economy of the 
famous Mr. P>riggs : hoAV snug, quiet, a})propriate all 
the appointments are ! What a comfortable, neat, 
clean, middle-class house Briggs’s is (in the Bayswater 
suburb of Loudon, we should guess from the sketches 
of the surround iiig scenery) ! What a good stable he 
has, with a loose box for those celebrated hunters 
which he rides ! How pleasant, clean, and warm his 
breakfast-table looks ! Wha.t a trim little maid brings 
in the top-boots wliich horrify M rs. B. ! What a snug 
dressing-room In^ has, conqdetc'. in all its appoint- 
ments, and in whicdi he aj>])ears trying on the delight- 
ful hunting-cap whicli Mrs. l^riggs flings into the 
fire ! How cosey all the Briggs party seem in their 
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dining-room : Briggs reading a Treatise on Dog-break- 
ing by a lamp; Mamma and G-rannie witli their re- 
spective needleworks; the children clustering round 
a great book of prints — a great book of prints such 
as this before us, which, at this season, must make 
thousands of children happy by as many firesides ! 
The inner life of all these people is represented: 
Leech draws them as naturally as Teniers depicts 
Dutch boors, or Morland pigs and stables. It is your 
house and mine : we are looking at everybody's family 
circle. Our boys coming from school give themselves 
such airs, the young scapegraces ! our girls, going to 
parties, are so tricked out by fond mammas — a social 
history of London in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. As such, future students — lucky they to 
have a book so pleasant — will regard these pages ; 
even the mutations of fashion they may follow here 
if they be so inclined. Mr. Leech has as fine an eye 
for tailory and millinery as for horse-flesh. How 
they change those cloaks and bonnets. How we have 
to pay milliners’ bills from year to year ! Where are 
those prodigious chatelaines of 1850 which no lady 
could be without ? Where those charming waistcoats, 
those stunning ” waistcoats, which our young girls 
used to wear a few brief seasons back, and which 
cause ’Gus, in the swt^et little sketch of La Mode,” 
bo ask Elhui for her tailor’s address. ’Gus is a young 
warrior by this time, very likely facing the enemy at 
Inkermann; and pretty Ellen, and that love of a 
sister of hers, are married and happy, let us hope, 
su])er intending one of those delightful nursery scenes 
which our artist depicts with such tender humor. 
Fortunate artist, indeed ! You see he must have been 
bred at a good public school ; that he has ridden many 
a good horse iit his day; paid, no doubt, out of his 
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own purse for tlie originals of some of those lovely 
caps and bonnets j and watched paternally the ways, 
smiles, frolics, and slumbers of his favorite little 
people. 

As you look at the drawings, secrets come out of 
them, — private jokes, as it were, imj)arted to you by 
the author for your si)ecial delectation. How re- 
markably, for instance, has Mr. Leech observed the 
hair-dressers of the present age ! Look at Mr. 
Tongs,’’ whom that hideous old bald woman, who ties 
on lier boiim^t at the glass, informs that ‘^she has 
used the whole bottle of Balm of California, but her 
hair c-oiiies off yet.” You (nui see the Ixsar’s-grease not 
only on Tongs’s head but on his hands, which he is 
clapping clammily together, llemark him who is 
telling his client there is (diolera in the hair; ” and 
that lucky rogue whom the young lady bids to cut off 

a long thick piece ” — for somebody, doubtless. All 
these men are different, and delightfully natural and 
absurd. Why should hair-dressing be an absurd 
prol'ession ? 

The aiiiat(!ur will remark what an excellent part 
hands ])hiy in Mr. Li^eeh’s j)ieces: his admirable actors 
use them with perfect naturalness. Look at Betty, 
],)uttiug the urn down ; at cook, laying her hands 
on the kitclien table, whilst her ])()lic*eman grumbles 
at the cold meat. They are cook’s and house- 
maid’s hands without mistake, and not without a 
certain beauty too. . The bald old lady, who is tying 
her bonnet at Tongs’s, lias hands which you see are 
trembling. Watch the fingers of the two old harri- 
dans who arc talking scandal : for what long years 
past they have pointed out holes in their neighbors’ 
dresses and mud on their flounces. Here ’s a go ! 
I ’vc* lost my diamond j*iug.” As the dustman utters 
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this pathetic cry, and looks at his hand, you burst 
out laughing. These are among the little points of 
humor. One could indicate hundreds of such as one 
turns over the pleasant pages. 

There is a little snob or gent, whom we all of us 
know, who wears little tufts on his little chin, outra- 
geous pins and pantaloons, smokes cigars on tobac- 
conists’ counters, sucks his cane in the streets, struts 
jibout with Mrs. Snob and the baby (Mrs. S. an im- 
mense woman, whom Snob nevertheless bullies), who 
is a favorite abomination of Leecli, and pursued by 
that savage humorist into a thousand of his haunts. 
There he is, choosing waistcoats at the tailor’s — such 
waistcoats ! Yonder he is giving a shilling to the 
sweeper who calls him Capting ; ” now he is offering 
a paletot to a huge giant who is going out in the rain. 
They don’t know their own pictures, very likely ; if 
they did, they would have a meeting, and thirty or 
forty of them would be deputed to thrasli Mr. L(^ech. 
One feels a pity for the poor little bucks. In a min- 
ute or two, when we close this discourse and walk 
tlie streets, we shall see a dozen such. 

Ere we shut the desk up, just one word to point 
out to the unwary specially to note the backgrounds 
of landscapes in Leech’s drawings — homely drawings 
of moor and wood, and seashore and London street — 
the scenes of his little dramas. They are as excel- 
lently true to nature as the actors themselves ; oTir 
respect for the genius and humor which invented 
both increases «as we look and look again at the 
designs. May We have more of them ; more pleasant 
Christmas volumes, over which we and our children 
can laugh together. Can we have too much of truth, 
and fun, and beauty, and kindness? 
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OIS THE DISINTERMENT OF NAPOLEON AT 
ST. HELENA. 

My dear ^ — It is no easy task in this world to 

(listinj^uisli between what is great in it, and what is 
iiuian ; and many and many is the puzzle that I have 
had in reading History (or the. works of fiction wliicli 
go by that nani(‘), to know whether I should laud up 
to the skies, and endeavor, to the best of my small 
cai)al)ilities, to imitate the remarkable character about 
whom I was reading, or whether 1 should fling aside 
tlie book and the lu'ro of it, as things altogether base, 
unworthy, laughable, and get a novel, or a game of 
billiards, or a pipe of tobacco, or the report of the last 
debate in the House, or any other employment w Inch 
would leave the mind in a state of easy vacuity, rather 
than poster it with a vain set of dates ndating to 
a(dions which are in themselves not worth a fig, or 
witli a parcel of names of people whom it can do one 
no earthly good to remember. 

It is more than probable, iny love, that you are 
acquainted with what is called Grecian and Romani 
history, chiefly from perusing, in very early youth, 
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little sheepskin-bound volumes of the ingenious 
Dr. Goldsmith, and have been indebted for your 
knowledge of the English annals to a subsequent 
study of the more voluminous works of Hume and 
Smollett. The first and the last-named authors, dear 
Miss Smith, have written each an admirable history, 
— that of the llevereiid Dr. Primrose, Vicar of Wake- 
field, and that of Mr. Kobert Th’amble, of Pramble 
Hall — in both of which works you will find true and 
instructive pictures of, human life, and which you 
may always think over with advantage. But let me 
caution you against putting any considerable trust 
in the other works of th(‘se authors, which were 
phnual in your hands at school and afterwards, and in 
which you were taught to believe. INIodern historians, 
for the most ])art, know very little, and, secondly, 
only t(dl a little of what tiny know. 

As for those Greeks and Romans whom you have 
read of in sheepskin,” wen* you to know regally what’ 
those monst(*rs wen*, you would blush all over as red 
as a hollyhock, and put down the history-book in a 
fury. Many of our English worthies are no better. 
Yon are not in a. situation to know the real chara.(*,ters , 
of any one of tliein. They appear before you in their 
])nblic capacities, Imt the individuals yon know not. 
Snp])ose, for instance, your mamma had ])nrcliased 
her tea in the l>orongh from a grocer living there by 
the name of Gi’tu'uacre : suppose you had Ixhui asked 
out to diniu*!*, and, the gentleman of the house had 
said: ‘‘Ho! Fran(;ois! a glass of champagne for Miss 
Smitli ; ” — Courvoisier would have served you just 
as any other footman would ; you would never have 
known that there was anything extraordinary in these 
iilBividuals, but would have thought of them only in 
ih(‘ir respective public characters of Grocer and Foot* 
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man. This, Madam, is History, in which a man 
always appears dealing with the world in his apron, 
or his laced livery, but which has not the power or 
the leisure, or, perhaps, is too high ani mighty to 
condescend to follow and study him in his privacy. 
Ah, my dear, when big and little men come to be 
measured rightly, and great and small actions to be 
weighed properly, and people to be stripped of their 
royal robes, beggars’ rags, generals’ uniforms, seedy 
out-at-elbowed coats, and the like — or the coiitraiy 
say, when souls come to be stripped of their wicked 
deceiving bodies, and turned out stark naked as tiny 
were before they were born — what «a strange start- 
ling sight shall we see, and what a pretty figure shall 
some of us cut ! Fancy how we shall see Pride, with 
his Stultz clothes and padding pulled off, and dwin- 
dled down to a forked radish ! Fancy some Angelic 
Virtue, whose white raiment is suddenly whisked 
over his head, showing us cloven feet and a tail ! 
Fancy Humility, eased of its sad load of cares and 
want and scorn, walking up to the very highest place 
of all, and blushing as he takes it ! h^'aiK'y, — but we, 
must not fancy such a scene at all, which would be an 
outrage on public decency. Should we be any better 
than our neighbors ? No, certainly. And as we can’t 
be virtuous, let us be decent. Fig-leaves are a very 
decent, becoming wear, and have been now in fashion 
for four thousand years. And so, my dear. History is 
written on fig-leaves. Would you have anything 
further ? 0 fie ! ‘ 

Yes, four thousand years ago that famous tree was 
idanted. At their very first lie, our first parents 
made for it, and there it is still the great Humbug 
Plant, stretching its wide arms, and sheltering be- 
neath its leaves, as broad and green as ever, all the 
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generations of men. Thus, my dear, coquettes of 
your fascinating sex cover their persons with figgery, 
fantastically arranged, and call their masquerading, 
modesty. Cowards fig themselves out fiercely as 
“salvage men,” and make us believe that they are 
warriors. Fools look very solemnly out from the 
dusk of the leiives, and wo fancy in the gloom that 
they are sages. And many a man sets a great wreath 
about his pate and struts abroad a hero, whose claims 
we would all of us laugh at, could wci but remove the 
oriiaiiK'Dt and see his numskull bare. 

And such — (excuse my sermonizing) — such is the 
constitution of mankind, that men have, as it were, 
entered into a coni])act among themsedves to pursue 
the fig-leaf system a V outranoe, and to , cry down all 
who oppose it. Humbug they will have. Humbugs 
themselves, they will respect humbugs. Their daily 
victuals of life must be seasoned with humbug. Cer- 
tain things are there in the world that they will not 
allow to be (tailed by their right names, and will in:,, 
sist n]»()ii our admiring, whether we will or no. Woe 
be to the man who would enter too far into the re- 
cesses of that ]iiagnilieent temple where our Goddess 
is onshriiuMl, pe<q) through the vast embroidered cur- 
tains indiscireetly, penetrate the secret of secrets, 
and (ixp()S(^ the Gammon of Gammons ! And as you 
must not peer too curiously within, so neither must 
you remain S(*,ornfully without. Hunibug-worshi])- 
])ers, let us come into our great temple regularly and 
d(‘cently: take our seats, and settle our clothes de- 
(teiitly; o})en our books, and go tbrougb tJie service 
with decent gravity ; listen, and be decently affected 
W the ex})ositions of the decent priest of the place ; 
«TOd if by chance some straggling vagabond, loitering 
in the sunshine out of doors, dares to laugh or to 
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sing, and disturb the sanctified dulness of tlie faitli* 
ful ; — quick ! a couple of big beadles rush out and 
belabor the wretch, and his yells make our devotions 
more comfortablev 

Some magnificent religious cereinoni(‘s of this 
nature are at present taking place in France; and 
thinking that you niiglit perhaps while away some 
long winter evening with an account of thcun, I have 
compiled the following pages for your us(*. News- 
papers have been filled, for some days past, with 
details regarding the St. Helena expedition, many 
pamphlets have been published, men go about ciy- 
ing little books and broad-sht^ets filled with real or 
sham particulars ; and from these scarce and valuable 
documents the following pages are chiefly compiled. 

We must begin at the beginning ; premising, in the 
first place, that Monsieur Guizot, when Fj*ench Ambas- 
sador at London, waited upon Lord Palmerston with 
a request that the body of the Em])eror Napoleon 
should be given up to the French nation, in order 
that it might find a final resting-place in French 
earth. To this demand the English Government 
gave a ready assent; nor was there any particular 
exidosion of sentiment upon either side, only some 
prcdty cordial expressions of mutual good- will. Or- 
ders were sent out to St. Helena that the corpse 
sJiould be disinterred in due time, when the French 
expedition had arfciyed in search of it, and that every 
r(‘sj)ect and attention should be i)aid to those who 
came to carry back to their country the body of the 
famous dead warrior and sovereign. 

Tliis matter being arranged in very few words (as 
in England, upon most points, is the laudable fash^ 
ion), the French Chambers began to debate about th* 
place in which they should bury the body when they 
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got it; and numberless pamphlets and newspapers 
out of doors joined in the talk. Some people there 
were who had fought and conquered and been beaten 
with the great Napoleon, and loved him and his 
memory. Many more were there who, because of 
his great genius and valor, felt excessively proud in 
their own ])articular persons, and clamored for the 
return of their hero. And if there were some few 
individuals in this great hot*head(Ml, gallant, boasting, 
sublime, absurd French nation, who had taken a cool 
view of the dead Emi)eror’s character ; if, jxndiaps, 
such mtm as Louis ]diilip2)e, and Monsieur A. Thiers, 
Ministtu’ and 1 )ei)uty, and Monsieur Francois Guizot, 
Do2)uty and Exc.ellency, had, from interest or convic- 
tion, oiunions at all differing from those of the ma- 
jority; why, they knew what was what, and ko2)t 
their o])inioiis to tlKunselves, coming with a tolerably 
good grace and flinging a few handfuls of incense 
uj^on the altar of the ]K)2)ular idol. 

In the SLicctM‘ding debates, then, various opinions 
were given with regjird to the place*, to be selected for 
the Enqx ‘Tor’s se])ulture. Soim*. doijiianded,” says 
an elequ(‘nt aiionyjnoiis Ca])taiii in the Navy who has 
written an ‘‘ Itinerary from Toulon to St. Helena,” 
“thiit th(^ cofliii should be deposited under the bronze 
tak(‘n from tlie enemy by the French army — under 
the (Column of the Flace Vendome. TJie idea was a 
fine one. This is the most glorious monument that 
was ever raised in a conqueror’s honor. This column 
has been melted out of foreign cannon. These same 
cannons have furrowed the bosoms of our braves with 
mdde ci(*.atric(‘s ; and this in(*.tal — conquered by the 
soldi(u* first, by the artist afterwards — has allowed 
to be imprinted on its front its own defeat and our 
glory. Napoleon might sleep in peace under this 
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audacious trophy. But, would his ashes find a shel- 
ter sufiiciently vast beneath this pedestal ? And his 
puissant statue dominating Paris/ beams with suffi- 
cient grandeur on this place : where$,v!. the wheels of 
carriages and the feet of passengers would profane 
the funereal sanctity of the spot in trampling on tl'? 
soil so near his head.” 

You must hot take this description, dearest Amelia, 

at the foot of the letter,” as the Ph'emdi phrase it, but 
you will here have a masterly exposition of the ar- 
guments for and against the burial of the Em]»eror 
under the Column of the Place Veudome. The idea 
was a fine one, granted ; but, like all other ideas, it 
was open to objections. You must not fancy that the 
cannon, or rather the cannon-balls, were in the habit 
of furrowing the bosoms of P^rench braves, or any other 
braves, with cicatrices; on the contrary, it is a known 
fact tliat cannon-balls make wounds, and not (Beatrices 
(which, my dear, are wounds partially iH^ahul) ; nay, 
that a man generally dies after receiving one such 
projectile on his chest, anuch more after having his 
bosom furrowi|d by a score of them. No, my love ; 
no bosom, however heroic, can stand such applications, 
and the author only means that the French soldiers 
fac(‘d the cannons and took them. Nor, my love, must 
you suppose that the column was melted : it was the 
cannon was melted, not the column ; but such phrases 
are often used by orators Avhen they wish to give a 
particular force and emphasis to their o])inioiis. 

Well, again, although Napoleon might have slept 
in peace under ^^ this audacdous trojdiy,” how could he 
do so and carriages go rattling by all night, and ])eople 
with great iron heels ,to their boots pass clattering 
over the stones ? Nor indeed could it be expected 
that a man whose reputation stretcdies from the 
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Pyramids to the Kremlin, should find a column of 
which the base is only five-and-twehty feet square, a 
shelter vast enough for his bones. In a word, then, 
although the proposal to bury Napoleon under the 
column was ingenious, it was found not to suit; 
whereupon somebody else ])roposed the Madelaine. 

It was pro])osed,’’ says the before-quoted author 
with his usual felicity, ‘Ho (*onsecrate the Madelaine 
to his exiled manes” — that is, to his bones when 
they were not in exile any longer. “He ought to 
have, it w^s said, a temple entire. His glory fills the 
world. His bones could not contain themselves in 
the coffin of a man — in the tomb of a king ! ” In 
this case what was Mary Magdalen to do ? “ This 

proposition, I am ha})py to say, was rejected, and a 
new one — that of the President of the Council — 
adopted. Napoleon and his braves ought not to quit 
each other. Under the immense gilded dome of the 
Invalides he would find a sanctuary worthy of himself. 
A dome imitat(*s the vault of Heaven, and that vault 
alone ” (meaning of course the other vault) should 
dominate above his head. His old msutilated Guard 
shall wat(‘h around him : the last veteran, as he has 
shed his blood in his combats, shall breathe his last 
sigh near his tomb, and all these ttmbs shall sleep 
under the tattered standards that have been won 
from all the nations of Europe.” . ' 

The original words are “sous les lambeaux cribles 
des drapeaux cueillis* chez toutes les nations;” in 
English, “ under the riddled rags of the flags that 
have been culled or plucked” (like roses or butter- 
cups) “in all the nations.” Sweet, innocent flowers 
of victory ! there they are, my .dear, sure enough, and 
a pretty considerable hortm siccus may any man ex- 
amine who chooses to walk to the Invalides. The 
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burial-place being thus agreed on, the expedition was 
prepared, and on the 7th of July the /^l^elle Poule 
frigate, in company with La Favorite. ” corvette, 
(][uitted Toulon harbor. A couple of steamers, the 

Trident and the Ocean,” (escorted the ships as 
far as Gibraltar, and there left them to pursue their 
voyage. 

The two ships quitted the harbor in the sight of a 
vast concourse of peojde, and in the midst of a greiit 
roaring of cannons., l^revious to the departures of tlie 
^^ Ihille Poule,” the Bishoj) of Frejus went on board, 
and gave to the cenotaph, in whi(?.h the Emj)eror’s r('- 
raains were to be deposited, his episco])«al benediction. 
Napoleon^s old friends and followers, the tAvo Ber- 
trands, Gourgaud, hlnianuel Jjas Cases, com]>anions 
in exile, or sons of the com])anions in exile of the 
prisoner of the infmne Hudson,” s«ays a h'rcMieh writer, 
were passengers on board the frigate. M'arcdiand, 
Denis, Pierret, Novaret, his old and faithlul serviints, 
were likewise in the vessel. It was commanded 
by his Koyal Highness Francis Ferdinand Philip 
Louis Marie d^Orleans, I’rince de fJoinville, a young 
l)rince two-and-twenty years of age, who Avas already 
distinguished in the service of his country and 
king. 

On the 8th of October, after a voyage of six-and 
sixty days, the Belle Poule” arrived in James Town 
harbor ; and on its arrival, as on its departure from 
France, a great firing of guns took placfo. First, the 
^‘Oreste” French brig-of-war began roaring out a 
salutation to the frigate; then the ‘‘ Dolj)hin ” Eng- 
lish S(diooner gave her one-and-twenty guns ; then the 
frigate returned the compliment of the Dolpliiu ” 
schooner; then she blazed out with one-and-tAVimty 
guns more, as a mark of particular politeiu'ss to the 
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shore — which kindness the forts acknowledged by 
similar detonations. 

These little compliments concluded on both sides, 
Lieutenant Middlemore, son and aide-da-camp of the 
Governor of Saint Helena, came on board the French 
frigate, and brought his fathers best respe(*.ts to his 
Eoyal Highness. The Governor was at home ill, and 
forced to keep his room ; but he had made his house 
at James Town ready for Captain Joinville and his 
suite, and begged that they would make use of it 
• during their stay. 

On the 9th, H. 11. H. the Prince of Joinville put on 
his full uniform and landed, in company with Gen- 
erals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron Las Cases, M. 
Marchand, M. Coquereau, the chaplain of the expedi- 
tion, and M. de Rohan Chabot, who a(jt(Kl as chief 
mourner. All thtj garrison wei-e uiidtu’ arms to receive 
the illustrious Prince and the other members of the 
exj)edition — who forthwith repaired to J^lantation 
Hous(^, and had a conference with the Governor 
regarding their mission. 

On the 10th, 11th, 12th, these conferences con- 
tinued. the crews of the French ships were permitted 
to come on shore and see the tomb of Napoleon. 
Bertrand, Gourgaud, Las Cases, wandered about the 
island and revisitcHl the s])ots to which they had been 
partial in the lifetime of the Emperor. 

The 15tli of October was fixed on for the day of the 
exliumation : that djiy five-and-twenty years, the Em- 
ptu-or Napoleon first set his foot iipon the island. 

On the day previous all things had been made 
r(‘ady : the grand coffins and ornaments brought from'" 
Franc(», and the articles necessary for the operation 
were carried to the valley of the Tomb. 

The operations commenced at midnight. The well 
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known friends of Kapoleon before named and some 
other attendants of his, the chaplain and his acolytes, 
the docitor of the Belle Poule,” the captains of the 
Frt?nch ships, and Captain Alexander of the Engi- 
neers, the English Commissioner, attended the dis- 
interment. His Royal Highness Prince do Joinville 
could not be present because the workmen were under 
English command. 

The men worked for nine hours incessantly, when 
at length the earth was entirely removed from the 
vault, all the horizontal strata of masoniy demolished, 
and the large slab which covered the place where the 
stone sarcophagus lay, removed by a cr.ane. This 
outer coffin of stone was perfect, and could scarcely 
be said to be damp. 

“ As soon as the Abbe Coquereau had recited the 
prayers, the coffin was removed with the greatest 
(;are, and carri(‘d by the engineer-soldiers, bareheaded, 
into a tent that had been prepared for the purpose. 
Aft('r the religious ceremonies, the inner coffins were 
opened. The outermost coffin was slightly injured : 
them came one of lead, which was in good condition, 
and enclosed two others, one of tin and one of wood. 
The last coffin was lined inside with white satin, 
which, having become detached by the effect of tim(‘, 
had fallen upon the body and enveloped it like a 
winding-sheet, and had become slightly attached 
to it. 

“Tt is difficult to describe with what anxiety and 
emotion those who were present waited for the mo- 
ment which was to expose to them all that death had 
left of Napoleon. Notwithstanding the singular state 
of preservation of the tomb and coffins, w(^ could 
scarcely hope to find anything but some misshapen 
remains of the least perishable part of the costume to 
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evidence the identity of the body. But when Doctor 
Guillard raised the sheet of satin, an indescribable 
feeling of surprise and affection was expressed by the 
spectators, many of whom burst into tears. The 
Emperor was himself before their eyes ! The features 
of the face, though changed, were j)erfe(itly recog- 
nized ; the hands extremely beautiful ; his well-known 
costume had suffered but little, and the colors were 
easily distinguished. The attitude itself was full of 
ease, and but for the fragimuits of the sa.tiu lining 
which cov(*.red, as with a hue gauze, several parts of 
the uniform, we might have believed we still saw 
Js^apoh'on before us lying on his IxhI of state. Gen- 
eral Bertrand and M. Marchand, who were both pres- 
ent at the interment, quickly pointed out the different 
articles whidi each had deposited in the coffin, and 
remained in the pnuuse position in which they had 
previously described them to be. 

^^The two inner coffins were carefully closed again ; 
the old leaden coffin was strongly blocked up with 
wedges of wood, and both were once more soldered up 
with the most minute precautions, under the direction 
of Dr. (luilLird. These different operations being 
terininat(‘d, the ebony sarcophagus was closed as well 
as its oak (ia^se. On delivering the key of the ebony 
sarco])hagus to Count de Ohahot, the King’s Com- 
missioner, Ca])tain Alexander (h‘(lared to him, in the 
name of the Governor, that this coffin, containing the 
mortal remains of* the Emjieror Napoleon, was con- 
sidered as {it the disposal of the Frencli Government 
from tlrnt day, and from the moment at which it 
should arrive at the place of (mibarkation, towards 
which it was about to be sent under the orders of 
General Middlemore. The King’s Commissioner re- 
plied that he was charged by his Government, and in 
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its name, to accept the coffin from the hands of the 
British authorities, and that he and the other persons 
composing the French mission were ready to follow it 
to James Town, where the Prince de Joinville, superior 
commandant of the expedition, would be ready to re- 
ceive it and conduct it on board his frigate. A car 
drawn by four horses, decked with funereal enibhmis, 
had been prepared before the arrival of the expedition, 
to receive the coffin, as well as a pall, and all the other 
suitable trappings of mourning. When the sarcoi)h- 
agus was placed on the car, the whole was covei-ed 
with a magnificent imperial mantle brought from 
Paris, th(^ four corners of which were borne by Geii- 
('rals' Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron Las Cases and 
. Marchand. At half-i)ast three o’clock the funeral 
(;ar began to move*, preceded by a choristm* bearing 
the cross, and by the Abbe Coquereau. M. de Chabot 
acted as chief mourner. All the authoriti(*s of the 
island, all the principal inhabitants, and the wliole of 
the garrison, followed in procession from the tomb to 
the quay. Bat with the exception of the artillerymen 
necessary to lead the horses, and occasionally sup[)ort 
the car when dfisc^mding some steep parts of the way, 
the places nearest the coffin were reserved for the 
French mission. General Middlemore, although in 
a weak state, of he.alth, persisted in following the 
whole way on foot, together with General Churchill, 
chief of the staff in India, who had arrived only two 
(lays before from Bombay. The immense weight of 
the coffins, and the unevenness of the road, rendered 
the utmost carefulness ne(;essary throughout the whole 
distance. Colonel Trelawney commanded in })erson 
the small detachment of artillerymen who conducted 
the car, and, thanks to his great care, not the slightest 
accident took place. From the moment of departure 
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to the arrival at the quay, the cannons of the forts 
and the ‘ Belle Poulo ' fired minute-guns. After an 
hour’s inarch the rain ceased for the first time since 
the commencement of the operations, and on arriving 
in sight of the town we found a brilliant sky and 
beautiful weather. Erom the morning the three 
French vessels of war had assumed the usual signs 
of deep mourning ; their yards crossed and their flags 
lowered. Two French merchantmen, ‘Bonne Ainie’ 
and ‘Indien,’ which had been in the roads for two 
days, had put tlieinselves under the Prince’s orders, 
and followed during the ceremony all the manoeuvres 
of tlie ‘Belle l*oule.’ The forts of the town, and the 
houses of the consuls, had also their flags half-mast 
high. 

“ On arriving at the entrance of the town, the troops 
of the garrison and the militia formed in two lines as 
far as the extremity of the quay. Acciording to the 
order for mourning prescribed for the English army, 
the men had their arms reversed and the offlcers had 
crape on tlu*ir arms, with their swords reversed. All the 
inhabitants had been kept away from the line of march, 
but they lined the terraces commanding the town, and 
the streets were occupied only by the troops, the 91st 
Regiment being on the right and the militia on the left. 
The cortege advanced slowly between two ranks of sol- 
diers to the sound of a funeral march, while the can- 
nons of the forts were fired, as well as those of the 
‘ Belle Poulo ’ and. the ‘Dolphin ; ’ the echoes being re- 
peated a thousand times by the rocks above James* 
Town. After two hours’ march the cortege stopped 
at the end of the quay, where the Prince de Joinville 
had stationed himself at the head of the officers of 
the three French shi])s of war. The greatest official 
honors had been rendered by the English authorities 
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to the memory of the Emperor — the most striking 
testimonials of respect had marked the adieu given 
by St. Helena to his coffin ; and from this moment 
the mortal remo.iiis of the Emperor were about to 
belong to France. When the funeral-car stot)ped, 
the Prince de Joinville advanced, alone, and in pres- 
ence of all around, who stood with their heads uncov- 
ered, received, in a soloinn manner, the imp(n*ial coffin 
from the hands of General Middleinore. His Ivoyal 
Highness then thanked tlie Gov(;rnor, in tin; name of 
France, for all t.he testimonials of syni])athy and re- 
sj^ect with which the authorities and inliabitants of 
St. ll(‘lena had surrounded the memorable ceremonial. 
A cutter liad been expressly prepared to receive the 
coffin. During the embarkation, which the Prince 
directed himself, the bands played funeral airs, and 
all the boats were stationed round with their oars 
shipped. 4'he moment the sa.rco].)hagus tomdied the 
cutter, a magniticent royal flag, whicdi the ladies of 
James Town had embroidered for the occasion, was 
unfurled, and the ‘ Belle I*oule ’ immedia-tely squared 
her masts and uni'urled her colors. All the manoeu- 
vres of the frigate were immediately followed by the 
other vessels. Our mourning had ceased with the 
exile of Napoleon, and the French naval division 
dressed itself but in all its festal ornaments to r(*C(uve 
the im])erial coffin under the French flag. The sar- 
cophagus was covered in the cutter with the iinj)erial 
mantle. The Prince de Joinville placed himself at 
the rudder, Commandant Guyet at the head of the 
boat ; Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron Las 
Cases, M. Marchand, and the Abbe Coquereau occu- 
lted the same places as during the inarch. Count 
(diabot and Commandant Hernoux were astern, a 
htile in advance of the Ihdnce. As soon as tlui c, utter 
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had pushed off from the quay, the batteries ashore 
fired a salute of twenty-one guns, and our ships re- 
turned the salute with all their artillery. Two other 
salutes were fired during the passage from the quay 
to the frigate ; the OAitter advancing very slowly, and 
surrounded by the other boats. At half-past six 
oVilock it reached the ‘ Helle Poule,’ all the men be- 
ing on the yards with their hats in their hands. The 
Prince had had arranged on the deck a cha})el, docked 
with flags and trojdiies of arms, the alt;ir being plac(‘d 
at the foot of the mizzen-mast. The coffin, carried by 
our sailors, passed between two ranks of officers with 
drawn swords, and was phuuMl on the (piarter-deck. 
The absolution was pronounced by the Abbe Coque- 
reau the same evening. Next day, at ten o’clock, a 
solemn mass was (celebrated on the dec^k, in ]')res(*nce 
of the offi(iers and part of thecn^v's of thcc ships. His 
Eoyal Highness stood at the foot of the coffin. The 
cannon of the ^Favorite’ and ^Orcsbc’ fired minute- 
guns during this ceremony, whidi terminated by a 
sohunn absolution; and the 1 Vince de Joinvillo, the 
gentlemen of the mission, the officers, and the jive- 
w>iers mahves of tin*, ship, sprinkled holy wjiter on the 
cofliri. At eleven, all the ceremonies of the church 
were accomplished, all the honors done to a sov(u*eign 
had been j)aid to the mortal rem.alns of Napoleon. 
The coffin was carefully lowered .betwctui decks, and 
placed in the chapelle ardente which had Ihmui pre- 
pared at Toulon for its re(‘.eption. At this moment, 
the vessels fired a last salute with all their artilh‘ry, 
and the frigate took in her flags, ke(q)ing up only her 
flag at the stern and the royal staiuhird at the main- 
topgallant-mast. On Sunday, tin? IStli, at (?ight in the 
morning, the ^ Belle l^oule ’ quitted St. Helena with 
her precious deposit on board. 
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During the whole time that the mission remained 
at James Town, the best understanding never ceased 
to exist between the population of the island and the 
French. The Prince de Joinville and liis companions 
met in all quarters and at all times with the greatest 
good-will and the warmest testimonials of sympathy. 
Th(^ authorities and the inhabitants must have hdt, 
no doubt, great regret at seeing taken away from fhm- 
island the cohiii that liad rendered it so celebiat(Hl; 
hut they repressed their feelings with a courtesy ihat 
does honor to the frankness of their character.” 
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OT7 THE VOYAGE FROM ST. HELENA TO 
PARIS. 

On the 18th of Ot^toher the French frigate quitted 
the island with its precious burden on board. 

His Royal Highin^ss the Ca})taiii acknowledged cor- 
dially the kindness and attention which he and his 
crew had received from the English authorities and 
the inhabitants of the Island of St. Helena; nay, 
promised a pension to an old soldier wlio had been 
for many years the guardian of the imjxn-ial tomb, 
and went so far as to take into consideration the peti* 
tion of a certain lodging-houses keM'per, who j)ray6d for 
a com])ensation for the loss which the* removal of the 
Emperor’s body would occasioiFto her. And although 
it was not to be ex])ected that the great French hation 
should forego its natural desire of recovering the re- 
mains of a hero so dear to it for the sake of the indi- 
vidual interest of the landlady in question, it must 
have been satisfactory to her to find that the pecu- 
liarity of her position was so delicately ajxpreciated 
by the august Prince who commanded the exi)edition, 
and carried away with him animm dimidtum, suce — 
the half of tlu» genteel independence which she de 
rived from the situation of her liotel. In a word, 
politeness and friendship could not be carried farther. 
The Prince’s r(*alm and the landlady’s were bound 
together by tln^ (dosest ties of amity. M. Thiers was 
Minister of France, the great patron of the English 
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alliance. At London M. Guizot was the worthy rep- 
resentative of the French good-will towards the British 
people; and the remark frequently made hy our ora- 
tors at public dinners, that ‘‘ Ph*ance and England, 
while united, might defy the world,’’ was consider(‘d 
as likely to hold good for many years to come, — the 
union chat is. As for defying tlu' world, tluit was 
neither here nor there; nor did Ihiglish politi{'ians 
ever dream of doing any such thing, excey)t yxu'haps 
at the tenth glass of jiort at “ Frcannasoii’s 'Fa vei*n.” 

Little, however, did Mrs. (lorbett, tln> St. Helena 
landlady, little did his Royal Highness Prince Ferdi- 
nand l^hilip Marie de Joinville know what was going 
on in Europe^ all this time (when 1 say in P]uro])e, I 
mean in Turkey, Syria, and Egy])t) ; how clouds, in 
fact, were gatlnn'ing upon what you call the yiolitical 
horizon ; and liow tem[)ests were rising that were to 
blow to pie(‘.es our Anglo-Gallic temph^ of friendship. 
Oh, hut it is sad to think that a singh' wicked old 
Turk should be the means of setting our two Christian 
nations by the ears ! 

Yes, my love, this disrejmtable (dd man had been 
for some time past the ol)j(*et of the disintenvsted at- 
tention of the great sovereigns of Europe. The Plm- 
peror Nieohis (a moral eharaeter, though folloAving 
the Greek superstition, aiifl adonMl for his mildness 
and benevolence of disposition), the Em])eror F(‘rdi- 
iiand, the King of Prussia, and our own gracious 
(Jneen, had taken such just offence at his conduct and 
disooedience towards a young and interesting sover- 
eign, whose authority he had disregarded, whose fleet 
he had kidnayqied, whose fair ])rovinc(‘s he had pounced 
u})on, that they det(‘rmined tocMune to tlu' aid of Ahdnl 
Medjid the First, Phnperor of the Turks, and bring h\r, 
r(d)ellious vassal to reason. In this pro je(*t the Freiicb 
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nation was invited to join ; but they refused the invi- 
tation, saying, that it was necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the balance of power in Europe tliat his 
Highness Mehemet Ali should keep possession of 
what by hook or by crook he had gotten, and that 
they would have no hand in injuring him. But why 
continue this argument, which you have read in the 
newspapers for many months past ? You, my dear, 
must know as well as T, that the balance of power in 
Europe could not possibly be maintained in any such 
way ; and though, to be sure, for the last fifteen years, 
the progress of the old robber has not made much dif* 
ference to us in the neighborhood of Bussell Square, 
and the battle of Nezib did not in the least affect our 
taxes, our homes, our institutions, or the price of 
butcher’s meat, yet there is no knowing what m\ght 
have haj)i)(med ha,d Mehemet Ali been allowed to le- 
main qui(dly as he was ; and the balance of power in 
Europe might have been — the deuce knows where. 

Here, then, in a nutshell, you have the whoh^ matter 
in dispute. While Mrs. Corbett and the Prince de 
Joinville were innocently interchanging comjdiments 
at St. Helena, — bang ! bang ! Commodore Napier was 
pouring broadsides into Tyre and Sidon ; our gallant 
navy was storming breaches and routing armies ; 
Colonel Hodges had seized ujion the green standard 
of, Ibrahim Pacha; and the powdey-magazine of St. 
John of Acre was blown up sky-high, with eighteen 
hundred Egyptian soldiers in company with it. The 
French said that Vor Anglais had achieved all these 
successes, and no doubt believed that the poor fellows 
at Acre were bribed to a man. 

It must have been particularly unpleasant to a high- 
minded nation like the French — at the very moment 
when the Egyptian affair and the balance of Europe 
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had been settled in this abrupt way — to find out all 
of a sudden that the Pasha of Egypt was their dearest 
friend and ally. They had suffered in the person of 
their friend ; and though, seeing that the dispute was 
ended, and the territory out of his hand, they could 
not hope to get it back for him, oi- to aid him in any 
substantial way, yet Monsieur Thiers determined, just 
as a mark of politeness to the Pasha, to fight all Europe 
for maltreating him, — all Europe, Enghuid includcid. 
He was bent on war, and an immense majority of the 
nation went with him. lie called for a million of 
soldiers, and would have had them too, had not the 
King been against the projec.t and delayed the cojii- 
jdetion of it at least for a time. 

Of these great European dis])utes Captain Joinville 
received a notification while lie was at sc^a on board 
his frigate : as we find by the official account which 
has been published of his mission. 

Some days after (juitting St. Helena,’’ says that 
document, ‘^tlie expedition fell in with a ship coming 
from Europe, and was thus made accpiainted with the 
warlike rumors then afloat, by which a collision with 
the English marine was rendered possible. The 
Prince de Joinville immediately assembled the offi- 
cers of the ‘Belle Bonle,’ to deliberate on an event so 
unexpected and imj)ortant. 

“ The council of war having expressed its opinion 
that it was ne(‘.essary at all events to prepare for an 
energetic, defence, preparations were mad(i to place in 
battery all the guns that the frigate could bring to 
bear against the enemy. The provisional cabins that 
had been fitted up in the battery were d(jmolished, 
the partitions removed, and, with all the elegant fur- 
niture of the cabins, flung into the sea. The Prince 
de Joinville was the first ‘to execute himself,’ and 
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the frigate soon found itself armed with six or eight 
more guns. 

That part of the ship where these cabins had 
previously been, went by the name of Lacedaemon ; 
everything luxurious being banished to make way for 
what was useful. 

Indeed, all persons who were on board agree in 
saying that Monseignenr the rrince de Joinville most 
worthily acquitted liimself of the great and honorable 
mission which had been confid(*d to him. All affirm 
not only that the commandant of th(‘. expedition did 
everything at St. Helcuia whicJi as a l^hHuichman he 
was bound to do in order that tlu^ vcuiuiins of the Em- 
peror should receuve all tlu^. honors due to them, but 
moreover that he accomplished his mission with all 
the measur(‘d solemnity, all the pious and severe dig- 
nity, that the son of the Emperor himself would have 
shown upon a like occasion. The commandant had 
also com])r('hend(‘d that the remains of the Emj)eror 
must never fall into the hands of the straug^u*, and 
being himself decided rather to sink his shi]) than to 
give up his precious de])Osit, he bad ins])ired every 
one about him with the same energc^tic resolution that 
he had himself taken ^ against an extreme eventuality.^ 
Monseigneur, my dear, is really one of the finest 
young fellows it is possible to see. A tall, broad- 
chested, slim-waisted, brown-faced, .thirk-eyed young 
prince, with a great beard (and other martial qualities 
no doubt) beyond his years. As he strode into the 
Chapel of the Invalides on Tuesday at the head of his 
men, he made no small impression, I can tell you, upon 
the ladies assembled to witness the (ceremony. Nor 
are the crew of Helle Eouh^’’ less agreeable to look 
at than their (;()mina.nder. A more (‘lean, smart, active, 
well-limbed set of lads never ‘‘ did dance ” upon the 
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deck of the famed “ Belle Poule in the days of her 
memorable combat with the Saucy Arethusa.’^ 

These five hundred sailors/’ says a Frencdi news- 
paper, S]3eaking of tliein in the proper French way, 

sword in hand, in the severe costume of board-ship 
{la severe temie du bord), seemed proud of the mission 
tliat they had just accomplished. Their blii(‘. jackets, 
their red cravats, the turned-down collars of blue 
shirts edged with white, above all their resolute ap- 
pearance and martial air, gave a lavorable sp(*cijnen 
of the present state of our marine — a marine of 
which so much might be ex]XKited and from which 
so little has been recpiired.” — Le Commerce: IGtli 
of December. 

There they were, sure enough ; a cutlass upon one 
hip, a pistol on the other — a gallant set of young 
men indeed. I doubt, to Ixi sure, whotlnu* the severe 
tenae du bord requires that the seaman should be al- 
ways furnished with those ferocious wt^apons, which 
in sundry maritiim} mameuvn^s, such as going to sleep 
in your hammock for instance, or twinkling a binnacle, 
or lulling a marlinsjhke, or keelhauling a mainto])gal- 
laiit (all naval oj)(*rations, my dear, which any seafar- 
ing novelist will exjdain to you) — 1 doubt, T say, 
whether these weapons are almiijs worn by sailors, 
and have heard that they are commonly and very seii- 
sihly too, locked up until they are wanted. Take 
another example : suppose artillerymim were inces- 
santly (;omj)elled to wa.lk about with a j)yramid of 
twenty -four pound shot in one pocket, a lighted fuse 
and a few barrels of gunpowder in the other — these 
objects would, as you may imagine, grt'atly inconven- 
ience the artilleryman in his peaceful state. 

The newspaper writer is therefore most likely mis- 
taken in saying that the seamen were in the severe 
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tenue du hard, or by lord ” meaning ahordage — 
which operation they were not, in a harmless church, 
hung round with velvet and wax-caifdles, and filled 
with ladies, surely called upon to perform. Nor in- 
deed can it be reasonably siip})Osed that the picked 
men of the crack frigate of the French navy are a 

good specimen ’’ of the rest of the French marine, 
any more than a cuirassed colossus at the gate of the 
Horse Guards can be considered a fair sample of the 
British soldier of tlui line. The sword and pistol, how- 
ever, hud no doubt their effect — the former was in its 
sheath, the latter not loaded, and I hear that the 
French ladies are quite in raptures with these charm- 
ing lou])s-de-mer, 

L(‘t the warlike accoutrements then pass. It was 
necessary, perha])s, to strike the Parisians with awe, 
and therefore the crew was armed in this fierce 
fashioTi ; but why should the captain begin to swagger 
as well as his men ? and why did the Prince de Join- 
ville lug out sword and pistol so early ? or why, if he 
thought lit to make preparations, should the official 
journals brag of tlnuii afterwards as proofs of his ex- 
traordinary (courage ? 

Here, is the case. The English government makes 
him a ])rcs(*nt of the bones of Napoleon : English 
workmen w(n’k for nine hours without ceasing, and 
dig the (ioifin out of the ground: the English Cominis- 
sioner liands over the key of the box to the French 
representative, Monsieur Chabot : English hors(‘s 
carry the funeral car down to the seurshore accoin' 
panicd by the English Governor, who has actually left 
his b<Mi to wjilk in the procession and to do the French 
nation honor. 

After receiving and acknowledging these polite- 
nesses, the French captain takes his charge on board. 
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and the first thing we afterwards hear of him is the de- 
termination “ qv! il a SIC faire passer into all his c.rew, to 
sink rather than yield up the body of the Em])eror aux 
mains de V Stranger — into th(i hands of the i’oreigiier. 
My dear Monseigneur, is not this par trap fort ? Sup- 
pose the foreigner ” had wanted the coffin, could he 
not have kept it? Wliy show this uncalled-for valor, 
this extraordinary alacrity at sinking ? Sink or blow 
yourself up as much as you please, but your Royal 
MighiK^ss must see that the genteel thing would have 
been to wait until you were asked to do so, before you 
offended good-natured, honest people, who — Heaven 
lielp them ! — have never shown th(unselves at all mur- 
derously inclined towards you. A man knocks up 
his cabins forsooth, throws his tables and chairs over- 
board, runs guns into the porthol(‘S, and calls le quar- 
tier du hard oil existaient ces cliainhres^ Lacedaemon, 
Lac(idannon ! There is a province, () Rrince, in your 
royal father’# dominions, a fruitful jiarent of heroes in 
its time, whic.li would have given a much better nick- 
name to your quartler du hord : you should have 
(railed it Gascony. 

“ Sooner than strike we ’ll all ex-])i-er 
On board of the Bell-e Pou-le.’* 

Such fanfaronading is very well on the part of Tom 
Dibdin, but a person of your Royal Highness’s pious 
and severe dignity” should liave b(^en above it. If 
yon entertaiiK'd a,n idea that war was imminent, would 
it not have been far better to have made your priipa- 
rations in quiety and when you found the war rumor 
blown over, to have said nothing about wliat you in 
tended to do ? Fie upon such chea]) Lacedjemonian- 
ism ! There is no p(.)ltroon in the world but c.an brag 
about what he would have done: however, to do your 
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Eoyal Highness’s nation justice, they brag and fight 
too. 

This narrative, my dear Miss Smith, as you will 
have remarked, is not a simple tale merely, but is 
accompanied by many moral and pithy remarks which 
form its chief value, in the writer’s eyes at least, and 
the above account of the sham Lace(la3mon on board 
the “ Belle Poule ” has a double-barrelled morality, as 
I conceive. Besides justly reprehending the French 
propensity towards braggadocio, it proves very strongly 
a point on which I am the only statesman in Eui*ope 
who has strongly insisted. In the Paris Sketch 
Book” it was stated tha-t the French hate us. They 
hate us, my dear, profoundly and desperately, and 
there never was such a hollow humbug in the world 
as the French alliance. Men get a character for 
patriotism in Fi’ane.e niertdy by hating England. 
Directly they go into strong opposition (where, you 
know, peo{)le are always more patriotic^ than on the 
ministerial side), they appeal to the peojde, and have 
their hold on the people by hating England in com- 
mon with them. Why ? It is a long story, and the 
hatriui ma- 3 ^ii accounted for by many reasons both 
political and social. Any time these eight hundred 
years this ill-will has been going on, and has been 
transmitted on the French side from father to son. 
On the French sid(*, not on ours : .we have had no, or 
few, defeats to complain of, no invasions to make us 
angry j but you sw that to discaiss sucdi a ])eriod of 
time would demand a considerabh* number of images, 
and for the present we will avt)id tin* examination of 
the question. 

But they hate us, that is the long and short of it ; 
and you see how this hatred has exploded just now, 
not upon a serious cause of difference, but upon an 
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argument : for what is the Pasha of Egypt to us or 
them but a mere abstract opinion ? For the same 
reason the Little-endians in Lilliput abhorred the 
Big-endians ; and I beg you to remark how his Royal 
Highness Prince Ferdinand Mary, upon hearing tliat 
this argument was in the course of debate between 
us, straightway flung his furniture overboard and ex- 
pressed a preference for sinking his ship rather than 
yielding it to the etranger. N'othing cjune of this 
wish of his, to be sure ; but the intention is every- 
thing. Unlucky circumstances denied him the power, 
but he had the will. 

Well, beyond this disappointment, the Prince de 
Joinville had nothing to complain of during the voy- 
age, which terminated happily by the arrival of the 

Belle Poule ” at Cherbourg, on tlu^ 30th of Novem- 
ber, at five o’clo(;k in the morning. A telegraph made 
tlie glad news known at Paris, where the Minister of 
the Interior, TaniK^guy-Duchate] (you will read the 
name. Madam, in the old Anglo-French wars), had 
already made ^Cmmense preparations for receiving 
the body of Napolc^on. 

The entry was fixed for the 15th of DeeSnber. 

On the 8tli of December at Clierbourg the body was 
transferred from the Belle Poule ” frigate to the 

Normandie ” steamer. On whicli occasion the mayor 
ef Cherbourg de])osited, in the name of his town, a 
gold laurel branch upon the coffin — which was saluted 
by the forts and dykes of the place with on-e thou- 
sand ouNs ! There was a treat for the inhabitants. 

There was on board the steamer a splendid recep- 
tjicle for the coffin : a temple with twelve pillars 
and a dome to cover it from the wet and moisture, 
surrounded with velvet hangings and silver fringes. 
At the head was a gold cross, at the foot a gold lamp: 
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other lamps were kept constantly burning within, and 
vases of burning incense were hung around. An altar, 
hung with velvet and silver, was at the mizzen-mast 
of the vessel, and four siloer eagles at each comer of the 
altar.^’ It was a coiupliment at once to Napoleon and 
— excuse me for saying so, but so the facts are — to 
Napoleon and to God Almighty. 

Three steamers, the Normandie,” the Veloce,” 
and the ‘‘ Gourrier,” formed the expedition from Cher- 
bourg to Havre, at which place they arrived on the 
evening of the 9th of December, and where the 
^^Vcloce” was rejdaced by the Seim^ steamer, hav- 
ing in tow one of the state-coasters, which was to 
hri^ the salute at the moment when the body was 
transferred into one of the vessels belonging to the 
Seine. 

The expedition passed Havre the same night, and 
came to anchor at Val de la Haye on the Seine, three 
leagues bellow Ilouen. 

Here the next morning (10th), it was met by the 
flotilla of steamboats of the Upper Seine, consisting 
of the three Dorades,” the three Etoiles,” the 

Elbeiivi^,” the ‘^Uarisien,” the “ Parisienne,” and 
the Zampa.” The Prince de Joinville, and the per- 
sons of the expedition, embarked immediately in the 
flotilla,, which arrived the same day at Ilouen. 

At Ilouen salutes were, fired, •the NatioTial Guard 
on both sides of the river paid military honors to the 
body ; and over the middle of the suspension-lnddge 
a, magnificent cenotaph was erected, decorated with 
flags, fasces, violet hangings, and the im})erial arms. 
Pefore the ctmotaph the ex])edition stopped, and the 
absolution was given by the archbishop and the 
(dergy. After a couple of hours’ stay, the expedi- 
tion proceeded to Pont de I’Arcl^e. On the 11th it 
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reached Vernon, on the 12tli Mantes, on the 13th 
Maisons-sur-Seine. 

Everywhere,’^ sa3^s the official account from wliiclx 
the above particulars are borrowed, the authorities, 
the National Guard, and the ixcople flocked to the 
])assagc of the flotilla, desirous to render tln^ honors 
due to his glory, which is the gh)ry of hh‘a,nce. In 
seeing its hero return, the nation seemed to hav(‘. 
found its ralladium again, — the sainted relics of 
vic^tory.” 

At length, on the 14th, the coffin was transferrt^d 
from the “Dorade” steamer on board tlie imperial 
vessel arrived from Paris. In the evt^ning, the im- 
perial vessel arrived at Courbevoie, which was the 
last stage of the journey. 

Here it was that M. Guizot w(mt to (examine the 
vessel, and was very nearly flung into the Seine, as 
report goes, by the ])atriots assembled there. It is 
now lying on tln^ river, near tln^ Invalid(‘s, amidst 
the drifting ice, whither the people of Paris are 
flocking out to see it. 

The vessel is of a very elegant antique form, and [ 
can give you on the Thames no better id®, of it tlian 
i)y requesting you to fancy an inummse wheriy, of 
wliich the stern ha.s lM*,eu cut straight off, and on 
which a temple on sttqjs has been eleva.ted. At tlie 
figure-head is an immense gold eagle, and at the stern 
is a little terrace, filled with evergreens and a prolu- 
sion of banners. Upon pedestals along the sides of 
the vessel are tripods in which incense was burned, 
and underneath' them are garlands of flowers calhnl 
here “immortals.” Four eagle.s surmount the tenqxle, 
and a great scroll or garland, held in their becks, sur- 
rounds it. It is hung with velvet and gold ; four gojd 
cflryatides support the entry of it ; and in the midst, 
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upon a large platforia hung with velvet, and bearing 
the imperial arms, stood the coffin. A steamboat, 
carrying two hundred musicians playing funereal 
marches and military symphonies, preceded this 
magnificent vessel to Courbevoie, where a funereal 
temjde was erected, and ‘‘a statue of Notre Dame 
de Gra(*e, before which the seamen of the ‘ Belle 
Poule’ inclined themselves, in order to thank her 
for having granted them a noble and glorious 
voyage.” 

Early on the morning of the 15th of December, 
amidst clouds of immense, and thunder of cannon, and 
innumtu*able shouts of peo])le, tluj coffin was trans- 
ferred from th(i barge, and carried by the seamen of 
the Btdle Poule ” to the Imperial Oar. 

And now having conducted our hero almost to the 
gates of Paris, 1 must tell you vcliat i)repai’ations 
were made in the ca])ital to receive him. 

Ten days before the arrival of tlu*. body, as you 
walked across the Deputies’ Bridge, or over the Es- 
planade of the Iiivalides, you saw on the bridge eight, 
on the esplanade thirty-two, mystei*ious boxes erected, 
wlierein a couple of score of sculptors were at work 
night and day. 

Jn tlu^ middle of the Invalid Avenue, thon^ used to 
stand, on a kind of shabby fountain or pump, a bust 
of Lafayette, (U’owned with some dirty wreaths of 
“immortals,” and ’looking down at the little stream- 
let which ()C(jasionally dribbled below him. The S2)ot 
of ground was now clear, and Lafayette and the pump 
had been consigned to some cellar, to make way for 
the mighty procession that was to pass over the place 
of their liabitation. 

Strange coincidence ! If I had been Mr. ‘Victor 
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Hugo, my dear, or a poet of any note, I would, in a 
few hours, have made an impromptu concerning that 
Lafayette-crowned imn^P? ^^nd compared its lot now to 
the fortune of its patron some fifty years back. From 
him then issued, as from his fountain now, a feeble 
dribble of pure words ; then, as now, some faint cir- 
cles of disciples were willing to admin^ him. Cer- 
tainly in the midst of the war and storm without, 
this pure fount of elocpience went dribbling, drib- 
bling on, till of a sudden the revolutionar;y workmen 
knock(Hl down statue and fountain, and tlie gorgeous 
imperial cavalcade trampled over the spot wliere they 
stood. 

As for the Champs ^^lysces, there was no end to 
the x^i^pparatious ; the first day you saw a couple of 
liundred scaffoldings erected at intmwals betw(‘.eu the 
handsome gilded gas-lamps that at ])resent ornament 
that avenue ; next day, all these scaffoldings were 
filled with brick and mortar. Presently over the 
bric.ks and mortar rose pediments of statues, legs of 
urns, legs of godd(»sscs, legs and bodies of goddesses, 
legs, bodies, and Vmsts of goddesses. Finally, on the 
l.Sth of December, goddesses complete. On the 14th 
they were painted marble-color ; and the basements 
of wood and canvas on which they stood were made 
to resemble the same costly material. The funereal 
urns were ready to receive the frankincense and pre- 
cious odors which were to bum in them. A vast 
number of white columns stretched down the avenue, 
each bearing a bronze buckler on which was written, 
in gold letters, 6ne of the victories of the Emperor, 
and ea(th decorated with enormous im])erial flags. 
Oil these columns golden eagles were placed; and 
th(' ii(nvs]iap(u*s did not fail to remark the ingenious 
oositioii in which the royal birds had been set: for 
while those on the right-hand side of the way had 
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their heads turned towards the procession, as if to 
watch its coming, those on the left were looking 
exactly the other way, as if to regard its progress. 
Do not fancy I am joking: this point was gravely 
and emphatically urged in many newspapers ; and 1 
do believe no mortal Frenchman ever thought it auy- 
tliing but sublime. 

Do not interrupt me, sweet Miss Smith. T feel tliat 
yon are angry. I can see from lie re tlie ])Outing of 
your lips, and know what you are going to say. Von 
are going to say, I will read no more of this Mr. 
'ritinarsli ; there is no subject, however solemn, but 
he tr(*ats it witli fli])|)ant irreverence, and no character, 
however great, at whom he does not sneer. ' 

Ah, my dear ! you are young now and enthusiastic ; 
and your Titmarsh is old, very old, sad, and gray- 
headed. 1 have seen a poor motlier buy a haUpenny 
wreath at the gate of Montmartre burying-ground, 
and go with it to her little chihrs grave, and hang 
it ther(‘ over the little humble stone ; and if ever you 
saw nu*. scxirn the mean offering of the poor shabby 
creature, I will give you leave to be as angry as you 
will. They say that on the passage of Na.poleon’s 
collin down the Seine, old soldiers and country ^leo- 
Xde walked miles from their villages just to catch a 
sight of the boat which carried his body and to kneel 
down on the shore and pray fdr him. God forbid 
that we should (piarrel with such prayers and sorrow, 
or question their s'incerity. Something great and good 
must have been in this man, something loving and 
kindly, that has kept his name so cherished in the 
po})ular memory, and gained him such lasting rev- 
erence and affection. 

But, Madam, one may respect the dead without 
heeling awe-stri(*k»m at the plumes j^f the hearse ; and 
I see no reason why one should sympathize with the 
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train of mutes and undertakers, however deep may 
be their mourning. Look, I pray you, at the manner 
ill which the French nation has performed .Napoleon’s 
funeral. Time out of mind, nations have raised, in 
memory of their heroes, august mausoleums, grand 
pyramids, splendid statues of gold or marble, sacri- 
hcing whatever they had that was most costly and 
rare, or that was most beautiful in art, as tokens of 
their respect and love for the dead jierson. What a 
hue example of this sort of sacrifices that (recorded 
in a book of which Simplicity is the great character- 
istic) of the poor woman who brought her pot of pre- 
cious ointment her all, and laid it at tlu‘ feet of 
-the Object vsdiich, upon earth, she most loved and re- 
spected. Economists and calculators ” there were 
even in those days who quarrelled with the maimer 
in which the poor woman lavished so much capi 
tal ; ” but you will remember how nobly and gen- 
erously the saeribee was appreciated, and how tlie 
economists were put to shame. 

With regard to the funeral ceremony that lias just 
b(;eu performed here, it is said that a. famous public 
personage and statesman. Monsieur Thiers inde(‘d, 
spoke with the bitterest indignation of the general 
style- of the preparations, and of their mean and taw- 
dry cliara(;ter. He would have had a pomp as magnili- 
cent, he said, as that of Ivomc at the triumph of 
Aurelian : lie would have decorated the bridges and 
avenues througli which the procession was to pass, 
witli the costliest marbles and the finest works of 
art, and have haid them to remain there forever as 
moimmimts of the great funeral. 

Tlie economists and calculators might here inter- 
pose with a great deal of reason ; for, indeed, there 
was no reason why a nation should impoverish itself 
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to do honor to the memory of an individual for whom, . 
after all, it can feel but a qualified enthusiasm : but 
it surely might have employed the large sum voted 
for the purpose more wisely and generously, and re- 
corded its respect for Napoleon by some worthy and 
lasting memorial, rather than have erected yonder 
thousand vain heai)S of tinsel, paint, and plaster, 
that are already cracking and crumbling in the frost, 
at three days old. 

Scarcely one pf the statues, indeed, deserves to 
last a month : some are odious distortions and cari- 
catures, which never should have been allowed to 
stand for a moment. On the very day of the fete, 
the wind was shaking the canvas pcnlestals, and the* 
flimsy wood-work had begun to gape and give way. 
At a little distance, to be sure, you could not see the 
cracks; the pedestals and statues like marble. 

At some distance, you could not tell but that the 
wreaths and eagles were gold embroidery, and not 
gilt pai)er — the great tricolor flags damask, and not 
stri])ed ciilico. One would think that these sham 
splendors betokened sham respetd, if one had not 
known that the name of Napoleon is held in real rever- 
ence, and observed somewhat of the character of the 
nation. Ileal feelings they have, but they distort 
them by exaggeration ; real courage, whicli they ren- 
der ludicrous by intolerable braggadocio ; and 1 think 
the above official ac'.count of the Priinte de Joinville’s 
proceedings, of the manner in which the Enij,)eroys 
remains have been treated in their voyage to the 
capital, and of the preparations made to receive him 
in it, will give my dear Miss Smith some means of 
understiinding the social -and moral condition of this 
worthy people of France. 
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ON THE FUNERAL CEREMONY. 

Shall I tell you, my dear, that when Francois woke 
me at a very early hour on this eventiul morning, 
while the keen stars were still glittering overhead, a 
half-moon, as sharj) as a razor, beaming in the frosty 
sky, and a wicked north wind blowing, that blew the 
blood out of one^s lingers and froze your leg as you 
put it out of bed; — shall I tell you, my dear, that 
when Fran 9 ois called me, and said, ^^V’lh vot’ cafe, 
Monsieur Titeiiiasse, buvez-le, tiens, il est tout chaud,’^ 
1 felt myself, after imbibing the hot breakfast, so 
comfortable under three blankets and a ma(*kintosh, 
that for at least a quarter of an hour no man in Eu- 
rope could say whether Titmarsh would or would not 
be present at the burial of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Besides, my dear, the cold, there was another rea- 
son for doubting. Did the French nation, or did they 
not, intend to offer up some of us English over the 
imperial grave ? And were the games to be concluded 
by a massacre ? It was said in the newspapers that 
Lord Granville had despatched circulars to all the 
English resident in Paris, begging them to keep their 
homes. The French journals announced this news, 
and warned us charitably of the fate intended for us. 
Had Lord Granville written ? Certainly not to me. 
Or had he written to all except me ? And was 1 the 
victiin — the doomed one? — to be seized directly I 
showed my face in the Champs Ely sees, and torn in 
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pieces by French Patriotism to the frantic chorus of 
the “ Marseillaise ? ” Depend on it, Madam, that 
high and low in this city on Tuesday were not alto- 
gether at their ease, and that the bravest felt no small 
tremor ! And be sure of this, that as his Majesty 
Louis Phili])])e took his nightcap off his royal head 
that iiKUiiing, he prayed heartily that he might, at 
night, put it on in safety. 

Well, as my coni])ani(>n and I came out of doors, 
being bound for the Church of the Invalides, for which 
a Deputy had kindly furnished us with tickets, we 
saw the very ])rettiest sight of the whole day, and I 
can’t refrain from mentioniiig it to my dear, tender- 
hearted Miss Smith. 

Til the. same house where I live (but about five 
stories nearer the ground) lodges an English family, 
consisting of — 1. A great-grandinotluu’, a hale, hand- 
some old lady of seventy, the very best-dressed and 
neatest old lady in Paris. 2. A gi‘and father and 
grandmother, tolerably young to bear that title. 3. A 
daughter-. And 4. Two little great-grand, or grand- 
(diildnm, that may be of the age of three and one, and 
lielong to a son and daughter wdio are in India. The 
grandfather, who is as proud of his wife as he was 
thirty y(*ars ago when h(‘ married, and pays her com- 
])lim(‘nts still twice or thrice in a day, and when he 
leads her into a room looks round at the persons as- 
sembled, and says in his heart, ‘‘Here, gentlemen, 
here is my wife — show me such another woman in 
England,’' — this gentleman had hired a room on the 
Champs Elysees, for he would not have his wife catcii 
cold by ex]>osing her to the balconies in the open 
air. 

Wlnm 1 came to the street, I found the family 
assembled in the following order of march : — 
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— — No. 1, the great-grandmotber walking daintily along, 
supported by No. 3, her granddaughter. 

A nurse carrying No. 4 junior, who was sound asleep : 

and a huge basket containing saucepans, bottles of 
milk, parcels of infants’ food, certain dimity napkins, 
a child’s coral, and a little horse belonging to No. 4 
senior. 

A servant bearing a basket of condiments. 

No. 2, grandfather, spick and span, clean shaved, hat 

brushed, white buckskin gloves, bamboo cane, brown 
greatcoat, walking as upright and solemn as may be, 
having his lady on his arm. 

No, 4, senior, with mottled legs and a tartnn costume, 

who was frisking about between his grandpapa’s legs, 
who heartily wished *him at home. 

‘‘ My dear,” his face seemed to say to his lady, I 
think you might have left the little things in the nur- 
sery, for we shall have to squeeze through a terrible 
crowd in the Champs Ely secs.” 

The lady was going out for a day’s ])l(uisure, .and 
her face was full of care : she had to look first aftei 
her old mother who was walking alitaid, then after 
No. 4 junior with the nurse — he might fall into all 
sorts of danger, wake up, cry, catcJi cold ; nurse might 
slip down, or heaven knows what. Then she liad to 
look her husband in the face, who had gone to such 
exjHUise and Ix^eii so kind for her sake, and make that 
gtuitleiuaii believe she was thoroughly hap])y ; and, 
finally, she had to kee]j an eye upon No. 4 senior, 
who, as she was perhictly certain, was about in two 
minutes to be lost forever, or trampled to pieces in 
the crowd. 

These events took place in a quiet little street hiad- 
ing into the Chainps Elysees, the entry of whieh we 
had almost reached by this time. The four detach- 
ments above described, which had been straggling a 
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little in their passage down the street, closed up at the 
end of it, and stood for a moment huddled together. 

No. 3, Miss X , began speaking to her companion 

the great-grandmother. 

Hush, iny dear,” said that old lady, looking round 
alarmed at her daughter. Speak French,'^ ' And she 
straightway began nervously to make a spee(*h which 
she supposed to be in that language, but which was 
as much like French as Iroquois. The whole secret 
was out : you could read it in the grandmother’s face, 
who was doing all she could to keep from crying, and 
looked as frightened as she dared to look. The two 
elder ladies had settl(*d between them that there w^as 
going to be a general English slaughter that day, and 
had brought the children with them, so that they 
might all be murdered in company. 

(xod bless you, 0 women, moist-eyed and tender- 
hearted ! In those gentle silly tears of yours there is 
something touches one, be they nevtu* so foolish. I 
don’t think there were many such natural drops shed 
that day as those which just made their appearance in 
the grandmother’s eyes, and then went back again as 
if they had been ashamed of themselves, while the 
good lady and her little troo]) walked across the road. 
Think how happy she will be wlien night comes, and 
there has becm no murder of English, and the brood 
is all nestled under her wdngs souiid asleep, and slie 
is lying awake thanking God that the day and' its 
pleasures and pains are over, ^Yllilst we were con- 
sidering these things, the grandl’ather had suddenly 
elevated No. 4 senior upon his left shoulder, and I saw 
the tartan hat of that young gentleman, and the bam- 
boo (jane wliich had been trail sferj'cd to him, high over 
tlui heads of the ci'owd on the op])osite side througf 
which the party moved. 
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After this litth'. procession had passed away — you 
may laugh at it, but upon luy word and conscience, 
Miss Smitli, T saw nothing in tlie course of the day 
which affected me more — after this little procession 
had passed away, the other came, accompanied by 
gun-banging, flag-waving, incense-burning, trumpets 
pealing, drums rolling, and at the close, receiv(*(l by 
the voice of six hundred choristers, sweetly mod nlab^d 
to the tones of fifteen score of fiddlers. Then you 
saw horse and foot, jack-boots and bea,i-skin, cuirass 
and bayonet, National (luard and Lin(‘, marshals and 
generals all over gold, smart aldes-deHut )nj) gallo]hng 
about like mad, and high in the midst of all, riding 
on his golden buckler, Solomon in all his glory, foj*- 
sooth — Imperial Caesar, with his crown over his liead, 
laurels and standards waving about his gorg(‘ous char- 
iot, and a million of people looking on in woiuhn* and 
awe. 

His Majesty the Emperor and King reclined on his 
sliitdd, with his head a little elevated. His Majesty’s 
skull is voluminous, his forehead broad and larg(\ 
We remarked that his Imjierial Majesty’s brow was 
of a ytdlo wish color, whicdi appearanca^ was also visible 
about the orbits of the eyes. He kept his eyelids con- 
stantly closed, by which we had the opportunity of 
observing that the uppiw lids were garnisheed Avith 
(eyelashes. Years and climate have effec,t(ul upon the 
face of this great monarch only a trifling alteration ; 
we may say, indeed, that Time has touched his Impe- 
rial and lioyal Majesty with the lightest feather in 
his Aving. In the nose of th(‘ Coiupnu'or of Austerlitz 
we iMunarked very little alteration : it is of the beauti- 
ful shape which w(» nuimniber it possess(*d fivt3-and- 
twenty years since, ere unfortunate circumstances 
iuduc(»d him to leave us for awhile. Tin? nostril 
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and the tribe of the nose appear to have undergone 
some slight alteration, but in examining a beloved 
object the eye of affection is perhaps too critical. 
Vive VEmpereur! the soldier of Marengo is among 
us again. His lips are thinner, perhaps, than they 
were before ! how white his teeth are ! you can just 
see three of them pressing his under lip ; and pray 
remark the fulness of his cheeks and the round con- 
tour of his chin. Oh, those beautiful white hands ! 
man^ a time have th(‘y pattcnl the ehe(‘k of poor Jose- 
phine, and played wdth the black ringlets of her hair. 
She is dead now, and cold, poor creature ; and so are 
Hortense and bold Eugene, ‘^than whom the world 
never saw a curtier knight,’^ as was said of King Ar- 
thur’« Sir Tianeelot. What a day would it have been 
for those thrc^e could they have lived until now, and 
seen their h(‘To returning ! Where Ney ? His wife 
sits looking out from M. Flahaut’s window yonder, 
but tlu' bravest of the brave is not with her. Murat 
too is absent : honest Joachim loves the Emperor at 
heart, and repents that he was not at Waterloo: who 
knows but that at the sight of tht* Imndsome swords- 
man those stubborn English canaille ” would have 
given way. A king, Sire, is, you know, the greatest 
of slav(‘s — State affairs of consequence — his Majesty 
the King of Naples is d(*tained no doubt. When we 
last saw the King, however, and his Highness the 
Priiuje of Elchingen, they looked to hav(* as good 
health as ever they had in their lives, and we heard 
each of tlunu c*.almly calling out Fire ! as they have 
done in numberless battles before. 

Is it possible ? can the Emperor forget ? We don’t 
like to break it to him, but has ho forgotten all about 
the farm at Pizzo, and the garden of the Observatory ? 
Ves, truly: there he lies on his golden shield, never 
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stirring, never so much as lifting his eyelids, or open- 
ing his lips any wider. 

0 vanitas vmitatum ! Here is our Sovereign in ali- 
bis glory, and they fired a thousand guns at Cherbourg 
and never woke him ! 

However, we are advancing matters by sever il 
hours, and you must give just as mueli er(Hl(‘nee as 
you please to the subjoined remarks eom^erning the 
Trocession, seeing that your hiimblt^ servant ('ould not 
possibly be present at it, being bound for tln^ church 
elsewhere. 

Programmes, however, have been puldislied of the 
affair, and your vivid fancy will not fail to give life 
to them, and the whole magnificent train will pass 
before you. 

Fancy then, that the? guns are linul at Neuilly : the 
body landed at daybreak from the funereal barge, and 
transferred to th(‘- cai’; and fancy the car, a huge 
Juggernaut of a niacliim', rolling on four wln^ds of 
an antique shape, which supported a basement adorned 
with golden eagles, banners, laurels, and velvet luing- 
iiigs. Above the hangings stand twelve gohhm stat- 
ues with raised arms supporting a, hug(i shitdd, on 
which the coffin lay. On the (ioffin was the inqxu’ial 
crown, covered with violet velvet crape, and the whole 
vast machine was drawn by horses in superb hous- 
ings, led by valets in the imperial livery. 

Fancy at the head of the procession first of all — 

The Gendarmerie of the Seine, with their trumpets and 
Colonel. 

The Municipal Guard (horse), with their trumpets, standard, 
and Colonel. 

Two squadrons of the 7th Lancers, with Colonel, standard, 
and musiQ. 
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The Commandant of Paris and his Staff. 

A battalion of Infantry of the Line, with their flag, sappers, 
drums, music, and Colonel. 

The Municipal Guard (foot), with flag, drums, and Colonel. 

The Sapper-i)umpers, with ditto. 

Then picture to yourself more squadrons of Lancers and Cui- 
rassiers. The General of the Division and his Staff; all 
officers of all arms employed at Paris, and unattached; the 
Military School of Saint Cyr, the Polytechnic School, the 
School of the Etat Major ; and the Professors and Staff of 
each. Go on imagining more battalions of Infantry, of 
Artillery, companies of Engineers, scjiiadrons of Cuirassiers, 
ditto of the Cavalry, of the National Guard, and the first 
and second legions of ditto. 

Fancy a carriage, containing the Chaplain of the St. Helena 
expedition, the only clerical gentleman that formed a part 
of the j)roccssion. 

Fancy you hear the funereal music, and then figure in your 
niiikPs eye — 

The Emperor’s Charger, that is, Napoleon’s own saddle 
and bridle (vvlum First Consul) upon a white horse. The 
saddle (which has been kept ever since in the Garde Meuble 
of the Crown) is of amaranth velvet, embroidered in gold: 
the holsters ami housings are of the same rich material. On 
them you remark the attributes of War, ( .’ommerce, Science, 
and Art. The bits and stirrups are silver-gilt chased. 
Over the stirrups, tw^o eagles were placed at the time of the 
empire. The horse was covered with a violet crape em- 
broidered with golden bees. 

After this came more Soldiers, General Officers, Sub-Officers, 
Marshals, and what was said to be the prettiest sight almost 
of the whole, the bannerf? of the eighty-six Departments of 
France. These are due to the invention of M. Thiers, and 
were to have been accompanied b}^ fe«lerates from each 
Department. But the government very wisely mistrusted 
this and some other projects of Monsieur d’hiers ; and as for 
a federation, my dear, it has been tried. Next comes — 

His Royal Highness, the Prince de Joinville. 
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The 500 sailors of the “ Belle Poule ” marching in double fil^ 
on each side of 

THE CAB. 

[Hush ! the enormous crowd thrills as :t passes, and 
only some few voices cry Vive VEmpereur ! Shining 
golden in the frosty sun — with hundreds of thousands 
of eyes upon it, from houses and housetops, from bal- 
conies, black, purple, and tricolor, from tops of leafless 
trees, from behind long lines of glittering bayonets under 
schakos and bear-skin caps, from behind the Line and 
the National Guard again, pushing, struggling, 
heaving, panting, eager, the heads of an enormous 
multitude stretching out to meet and follow it, 
amidst long avenues of columns and statues 
gleaming white, of standards minbow- 
colored, of golden eagles, of pale funereal 
urns, of discharging odors amidst 
huge volumes of pitch-black smoke, 

THE GREAT IMPERIAL CHARIOT 

ROLLS MAJESTICALLY ON. 

The cords of the pall are held by two Marshals, and Admiral 
and General Bertrand ; who are followed by — 

The Prefects of the Seine and Police, etc. 

The Mayors of Paris, etc. 

The Members of the Old Guards, etc. 

A Squadron of Light Dragoons, etc. 

Lieutenant-General Schneider, etc. 

More cavalr)q more infantry, more artillery, more everybody ; 
and as the procession passes, the Line and the National 
Guard forming line on each side of the road fall in and fol- 
low it, until it arrives at the Church of the Invalides, where 
the last honors are to be paid to it.] 

Among the company assembled under the dome of 
that edifice, the casual observer would not perhaps 
have remarked a gentleman of the name of Michael 
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Angelo Titiuarsh, who nevertheless was there. But 
as, my dear Miss Smith, the descriptions in this letter, 
from the words in page 396, — the party moved — up 
to the words paid to itj on page 401 have purely^ 
emanated from your obedient servant’s fancy, and not 
from his personal observation (for no being on earth, 
except a newspax)er reporter, can be in two places at 
once), permit me now to communicate to you what 
little circumstances fell under my own particular view 
on the day of the inth of December. 

As we came out, the air and the buildings round 
about were tinged with imr^de, and the clear sharp 
half-moon before mentioned was still in the sky, where 
it seemed to ])e lingering as if it would catch a pee^j 
of the commem!t‘ment of the famous procession. The 
Are. d(‘ Triomphe was shining in a keen frosty sun- 
shine, and looking as clean and rosy as if it had just 
mad(^ its toilet. The canvas or ])ast(d)oard image of 
Nafjohion, of which only the gihhul legs had been 
erected the night pr(*.vious, was now visibh'., body, head, 
crown, sceptre and all, and made an imposing show. 
Ijong gilt banners were flaunting about, with the im- 
})erial cipher and eagle, and the names of the battles 
and victoi'ies glittering in gold. The long avenues 
of the (yluimps Elysees had been covered with sand for 
tlu* convcuiienc.e of the great procession that was to 
tranij) ax'ross it that day. Hundreds of xieojde were 
march ing to and fro, laughing, chattering, singing, 
gesti(!ulati ng as happy Frenchmen do. Tluu’e is no 
pleasanter sight than a French crowd on the alert for 
a festival, and nothing more catching than their good- 
humor. As for the notion which has been put for-’ 
ward by some of the opi)osition newspapers that the 
populace were on this occasion lujusually solemn or 
sentimental, it would be jjJiyiiig a had conijjlimeiit to 
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the natural gayety of the nation, to say that it was, 
on the morning at least of the 15th of December, 
adected in any such absurd way. Itinerant merchants 
were shouting out lustily their commodities of segars 
and brandy, and the weather was so bitter cold, that 
tliey could not fail to find plenty of customers. Car- 
penters and workmen were still making a huge bang 
ing and clattering among the sheds whicli were built 
for the accommodation of the visitors. Some of these 
sheds were hung with black, sucdi as one sees before 
churches in funerals ; some were robed in violet, in 
compliineht to the Emperor whose mourning they put 
on. Most of them had line tricolor luingiiigs with 
appropriate inscriptions to the glory of the French 
arms. 

All along the Chain])s ^llysees were urns of ])laster- 
of-Faris destined to contain funeral irujense and fiames ; 
columns decorated with huge flags of blue, nul, and 
wliite, embroidered with shining crowns, eaghis, and 
in gilt paper, and statues of plastei* representing 
Nymphs, Triumphs, Victories, or other female per- 
sonages, ])ainted in oil so as to re])resent marble. 
Keal marble could have had no b(dter effect, and the 
•ap]>earan('.e of the whole was lively and picturesque 
in the (extreme. On each pillar was a buckler, of the 
color of bronze, bearing the name and date of a battle 
ill gilt letters : you Inul to walk through a mile-long 
avenue of these glorious reminiscences, telling of s])ots 
whiu'e, ill the great imperial days, throats had been 
victoriously cut. 

As we ])assed down the avenue, several troops of 
soldiers met us : the garde-inunclpale a chdval, in 
brass helmets and shining jack-boots, noble-looking 
men, large, on large horses, the pick of the old army, 
as 1 have heard, and armed for the speidal occupation 
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of peace-keeping : not the most glorious, but the best 
part of the soldier’s duty, as I fancy. Then came a 
regiment of Carabineers, one of Infantry — little, 
alert, brown-faced, good-humored men, their band at 
their head jdaying sounding marches. These were 
followed by a regiment or detachment of the Munic- 
ipals on foot — two or three inches taller than the 
men of the Line, and conspicuous for their neatness 
and discipline, Jly-and-by came a squadron or so of 
dragoons of the National Guards : they are covered 
with straps, buckles, aguillettes, and cartouche-boxes, 
and make under their tricolor cock’s-plumes a show 
sufficiently warlike. The jxint which chiefly struck 
me on beholding these military men of the National 
Guard and the Line, was the admirable manner in 
whi(;h they bore a cold that seemed to me as shaiq) 
as the weather in the Kussian retreat, through, which 
cold the troo])s were trotting without trembling and 
in the utmost cheerfulness and good-humor. An 
aide-dc~cam/p galloped past in whiter pantaloons. By 
heavens ! it made me shudder to look at him. 

With this ])rofound reflection, we turned away to 
the right towards the hanging-bridge (where we met 
a deta(iim(‘nt of young men of the Ecole de I’Etat 
Major, fine-looking lads, but sadly disfigured by the 
wearing of stays or belts, that make tlie waists of 
the French dandies of a most absurd tenuity), and 
speedily ])assed into the avenue of statues leading up 
to the Invalides. A\\ these were statues of warriors 
from Nt^y to Charlemagne, modelled in clay for the 
nonct^, and ])la(it*d here to meet the corpse of the 
gn^atest warrior of all. Passing these, we had to 
walk to a little door at the back of the Invalides, 
where was a crowd of persons plunged in the deepest 
mourning, and pushing for places in the cha})el within. 
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The chapel is spacious and of no great architectural 
pretensions, but was on this occasion gorgeously dec- 
orated in honor of the great person to whose body it 
was about to give shelter. 

We had arrived at nine : the ceremony was not to 
begin, they said, till two: we had live hours before 
us to see all that from our places could be seen. 

We saw that the roof, u]) to the first lines of ar(‘hi- 
tecture, was hung with violet; beyond this with black. 
W(i saw N’s, eagles, bees, laurel wreuths, and other 
Buch iin})erial emblems, adorning every nook and cor- 
ner of the edifice. Between the arches, on each side 
of the aisle, were painted trophies, on which were 
written the nam(‘s of some of Napoleon^s Generals 
and of their principal deeds of arms — and iiot their 
deeds of arms alone, pardi, but their coats of arms 
too. O stars and garters ! bnt this is too mmdi. 
What was Key’s ijateriial coat, prithee, or honest 
junot’s (piarterings, or the venerable escutcheon of 
King Joachim’s father, the innkeeper ? 

You and I, dear Miss Smith, know the exact value 
of heraldic bearings. We know that though the 
greatest pleasure of all is to art like a gentleman, 
it is a pleasure, nay a merit, to he one — to come of 
an old stock, to have an honorable pedigree, to be 
able to say that centuries back our fathers had gen- 
tle blood, and’ to us transmitted the same. There is 
a good in gentility : the man who questions it is en- 
vious, or a coarse dullard not abh^ to ])erceive the dif- 
ferences between high breesding and low. One lias in 
the same way heard a man brag that he did not know 
the difference between wines, not he — give liim a 
good glass of port, and- he would pitch all your claret 
to the deuce. My love, men often brag about their 
own dulness in this way. 
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In the matter of gentlemen, democrats cry, Psha ! 
Give us one of Nature’s gentlemen, and hang your 
aristocrats.” And so indeed Nature does make some 
gentlemen — a few here and th(*Te. But Art makes 
most. Good birth, that is, good handsome well- 
formed fathers and mothers, nice cleanly nursery- 
maids, good meals, good physicians, good education, 
few cares, pleasant (^asy habits of life, and luxuries 
not too great or enervating, but only refining — a 
course of these going on for a few generations are 
the best gentleman-makers in the world, and beat 
Nature hollow. ^ 

'If, respected Madam, you say that tlnu’e is some- 
thing better than gentility in this wicked world, and 
that lionesty and personal wealth are more valuable 
than all the ])oliteness and high-breeding that ever 
wore red-h(M‘h‘d pumps, kniglits’ s])urs, or Jloby’s 
boots, Titmarsh for oiu^ is never going to say you 
nay. If you oven go so far as to say that the very 
existenc.(» of this su])er-g(mteel society among us, 
from the slavish respect that we pay to it, from the 
dastardly niaiimn' in whicJi we attempt to imitate its 
airs and ape its vic(^s, goes far to destroy honesty of 
intercourse, to make us meanly ashamed of our nat- 
ural aff(*(itions and lionest, harmless usages, and so 
does a great deal more harm than it is possible it can 
do good by its (*-xamph». — perhaps, Madam, you speak 
with some sort (jf reason, l^otato myself, 1 can’t 
help seeing that the tulip yonder lias th(^ best ])lace 
in the garden, and th(^. most sunshine, and the most 
water, and the best tending — and not liking him 
over well. But I can’t helj) a,cknowh*dging that 
Nature has given him a miudi finer dress than ever I 
can hope to have, and of this, at least, must give him 
the benefit. 
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Or say, we are so many cocks and hens, my dear 
(sans arriere pensee), with our crops pretty ' full, our 
plumes pretty* sleek, decent picking here and there in 
the straw-yard, and tolerable snug roosting in the 
barn : yonder on the terrace, in the sun, walks Pea- 
cock, stretching his j)roud neck, squealing every 
now and then in the most pert fashionabh; vo’ce 
and flaunting his great supercilious danditiial tail. 
Don’t let us be too angry, my dear, witli the useless, 
liaughty, insolent creature, bec'-ause lie des])Lses us. 
Somethinf/ is there about Pcacoidc that we don’t pos- 
sess. Strain your nec^k^ver so, ^ou c^an’t make it as 
long or as blue as his — cocjk your tail as much as 
you please, and it will never be half so tine to look 
at. But the most absurd, disgusting, contemptible 
sight in the world would you and I be, leaving the 
barn-door for my lady’s flower-garden, forsaking our 
iiatui*al sturdy walk for the peacock’s genteel rickety 
stride, and adopting the squeak of his voice in the 
plac-e of our gallant lusty cock-a-doodle-dooing. 

Do you take the allegory ? I love to speak in such, 
and the above typcis have been jiresented to my mind 
whih? sitting opposite a gimcrack coat-of-arms and 
coronet that are painted in the Invalidcs Church, and 
assigned to one of the Enqieror’s Generals. 

YentriMeu ! Madam, what need have tho.y of coats- 
of-arms and coronets, and wretched imitations of old 
(exploded aristocratic gewgaws that they had flung 
out of the country — with the heads of the owjku-s in 
them sometimes, for indeed they were not particular 
— a scoi*e of years before ? Whjit business, forsooth, 
had they to be meddling with gentility and aping its 
ways, who had courage, merit, daring, genius some- 
times, and a pride of tluur own to sup|)ort, if proud 
they were inclined to be ? A clever young man (vvlio 
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was not of high family himself, but had been bred up 
genteelly at Eton and the university) — young Mr. 
George Canning, at the commencement of the French 
Kevolution, sneered at ‘‘Roland the Just, with rib- 
bons in liis slices,’’ and the dandies, who then wore 
buckles, voted the sarcasm monstrous killing. It was 
a joke, my dear, worthy of a lackey, or of a silly 
smart ])arveiiu, not knowing the society into which 
his luck had cast him (God help him ! in later years, 
they taught him what they were !), and fancying in 
his silly intoxic, ation that sin^dhhty was ludicrous and 
fashion resjiectable. See, now, fifty years are gone, 
and where are shoebuckles ? Extinct, defunct, ki(*,ked 
into the irrevocable past off the toes of all Europe! 

How fatal to the parvenu, throughout history, has 
been this resi)ect for shoebuckles. Where, for in- 
stance, would tlu; Ein])ire of Napoleon have been, if 
Ney and Lannes had never sported such a thing as 
a coat-of-arms, and had only written their sinqile 
names on their shields, after the fashion of Desaix’s 
escutcheon yonder ? — the bold Rejiublican who led 
the crowning charge at Marengo, and sent the best 
blood of the Holy Roman Empire to the right-about, 
before the wretched misbegotten imperial heraldry 
was born, that was to prove so disastrous to the 
father of it. It has always been so. They won’t 
amalgamat(‘. A country must be governed by the 
one princi})le or the other. But give, in a republic, 
an aristocracy ever so )ittle chance, and it works and 
plots and sneaks and bullies and sneers itself into 
])lace, and you find democracy out of doors. Is it 
good that the aristocracy should so triumph ? — that 
is a (piestion that you may settle according to your 
own notions and taste ; and })ermit me to say, I do 
not care twopence how you settle it. Large books 
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have been written upon the subject in a variety of 
languages, and coming to a variety of conclusions. 
Great statesmen are there in our country, from Lord 
Londonderry down to Mr. Vincent, each in liis degree 
maintaining his different opinion. But here, in the 
matter of Napoleon, is a simple fact : he founded a 
great, glorious, strong, potent rejniblic, able to co]»e 
with the best aristocracies in the world, and pei'haps 
to beat them all; he converts his repiibU(‘ into a 
monarchy, and surrounds his nionareJiy with winit he 
calls aristocratic institujjions ; and you know what 
becomes of him. The people estrange.d, the aristoc- 
racy faithless (when did they ever pardon one who 
was not of themselves ?) — the ini])erial fabric tumbles 
to the ground. If it teaches nothing else, my dear, it 
teaches one a great point of poli(*y — namely, to stick 
by one/s party. 

While these thoughts (and sundry others relative 
to the horrible cold of the place, the intcmse dulness 
of delay, the stu})idity of heaving a warm bed and a 
breakfast in order to witness a procession that is 
much better j)erformed at a theatre) — while these 
thoughts were passing in the mind, the churcdi began 
to fill apace, and you saw that the hour of the cere- 
mony was drawing near. 

Imprimis, came men with lighted staves, and set 
fire to at least ten thousand wax-candles that were 
hanging in brilliant (diandeliers in various ])arts of 
the chapel. Curtains were dropped over the upjnir 
winaows as these illuminations were effected, and the 
church was left only to the funereal light of the 
spermaceti. To the right was the doni(‘, round the 
cavity of which sparkling lam})s were set, that de- 
signed the shape of it brilliantly against the d{irknf*ss. 
In the midst, and where the altar used to stand, rose 
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the catafalque. And why not ? Who is God here 
but Napoleon ? and in him the sceptics have already 
ceased to believe ; but the people does still somewhat. 
He and Louis XIV. divide the worship of the place 
between them. 

As for the catafalque, the best that I can say for it 
is that it is really a noble and imposing-looking edi- 
fice, with tall pillars supporting a grand dome, witli 
innumerable escutcheons, standards, and allusions 
military and funereal. A great eagle of course tops 
the whole : tripods burning spirits of wine stand 
ropnd this kind of dead man’s throne, and as we 
saw it (by peering ovc^r the heads of our neighbors 
in the front rank), it look(Hi, in the midst of the 
black concave, and under the effe(;t of lialf a thousand 
flashing cross-lights, properly grand and tall. The 
effect of tln^ whole chapel, how(‘vei* (to sj)eak the 
jargon of the painting-room), was 8i)oiled by being 
cut up : thei'c w(u*e too many objec‘-ts for the eye to 
rest ui)on : tln^ ten thousand wax-eandh^s, foi* instance, 
in tlieir numberless twinkling ehandeli(n*s, the raw 
tranchant (colors of the new banners, wreaths, bees, 
N’s, and oth(»r emblems dotting the place all over, and 
incessantly puzzling, or rather hothenny the beholder. 

High overhead, in a sort of mist, with the glare of 
their original colors worn down by dust and time, 
hung long rows of dim ghostly-looking standards, cap- 
tured in old days from the enemy. They were, I 
thought, the b(»st and most solemn ])art of the show. 

To suj)pos(^ that the people wen^ bound to be solemn 
during the ceremony is to exact from them something 
quite needless and unnatural. The very fact of a 
squeeze dissipates all solemnity. One great crowd 
is always, as I imagine, pretty much like another. In 
the course of the last few years I have seen three .* 
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that attending the coronation of our present sovereign, 
that which went to see Courvoisier hanged, and this 
which witnessed the Napoleon ceremony. The people 
so assembled for hours together are -jocular rather 
than solemn, seeking to pass away the weary time 
with the best amusements that will offer. There was, 
to be sure, in all the scenes above alludeul to, just on^ 
moment — one particular moment — when the uni- 
versal people feels a shock and is for that second 
serious. 

But except for that secpnd of time, I declare I saw 
no seriousness here beyond tliat of ennui. The church 
began to fill with personages of all ranks and (condi- 
tions. First, op])osite our seats came a company of 
fat grenadiers of the National Guard, who prxcsently, 
at the word of command, put their muskets down 
against benclu'S a,nd wainscots, until the arrival of 
the procession. For seven hours thescc men formed 
the obj(‘(ct of the most anxious solicitude of all the 
ladies and genthemen seated on our benches : they 
began to stamp their feet, for the cold was atrocious, 
and we were frozen where we sat. Some of tlimn fell 
to blowing their fingers ; one executed a kind of 
dance, such as one sees often here in cold weather — 
tlie individual juiiix>s repeatedly upon one leg, and 
ki(*ks (3ut the otlu'r violently, meanwhile his hands 
are flapping across his cliest. Some fellows oj)ene(l 
their cartouche-boxes, and from them drew eatabl(‘s of 
various kinds. You can’t think how anxious we werci 
to know the qualities of the same. Tiens, (ce gros 
(pii mange une cuisse de volaille ! ” — II a du jambon, 
cclui-hu” should like some, too,” growls an Eng- 
lishman, ‘‘ for I had n’t a morsel of breakfast,” and so 
on. This is the way, my dear, that we see Napoleon 
buried. 
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Did you ever see a chicken escape from clown in a 
pantomime, and hop over into the pit, or amongst the 
fiddlers ? and have you not seen the shrieks of enthu- 
siastic laughter that the wondrous incident occasions ? 
We had our chicken, of course: there never was a 
public crowd without one. A poor unhappy woman 
in a greasy plaid cloak, with a battered rose-colored 
plush bonnet, was seen taking her place among the 
stalls allotted to the grandees. “Voyez done TAng- 
laise,” said everybody, and it was too true. You 
could swear that the wretch was an Englishwoman : a 
' bonnet was never made or worn so in any other coun- 
try. Half an hour’s delightful ainuscninnit did this 
lady give us all. She was whiskenl from seat to seat 
by the huissiers, and at every change of place woke a 
peal of laughter. I was glad, however, at the end of 
the day to see the old pink bonnet over a very com- 
fortable seat, which somebody had not claimed and 
she had ke})t. 

Are not these remarkable incidemts ? The next 
wonder we saw was the arrival of a set of tottering 
old Invalids, who took their places under us with 
drawn sabres. Then came a superb drum-major, a 
handsome smiling good-humored giant of a man, his 
breeches astonishingly embroidered with silver lace. 
Him a dozen little drummer-boys followed — the 
little darlings ! ” all the ladies cried out in a breath : 
they were indeed pretty little fellows, and came and 
stood close under us : the huge drum-major smiled 
over his little red-capped flock, and for nuuiy hours in 
the most })erfiu*t contentment twiddled his mustaches 
and played with the tassels of his cane. 

Now the com])aiiy began to arrive thicker and 
'thicker. A whole covey of Comeillers-d^-Etat came 
in, in blue coats, embroidered with blue silk, then 
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came a crowd of lawyers in toques and caps, among 
whom were sundry venerable Judges in scarlet, pur- 
ple velvet, and ermine — a kind of Bajazet costume. 
Look there ! there is the Turkish Ambassador in his 
red cap, turning his solemn brown lace about and 
looking preternaturally wise. The Deputies walk in 
in a body. Guizot is not there: he passed by jus.!: 
now in full ministerial costume. Presently little 
Thiers saunters back : what a clear, broad, sharp-eyed 
face the fellow has, with his gray hair cut down so 
demure ! A servant passes, pushing through the 
crowd a shabby wheel-chair. It has just brought old 
Monkey the Governor of the Invalids, the honest old 
man who defended Paris so stoutly in 1814. He has 
been very ill, and is worn down almost by infirmities : 
but in his illness he was perpetually asking, ‘‘ Doctor, 
shall I live till the 15th ? Give me till then, and I 
die contented.^^ One can’t help believing that the 
old man’s wish is honest, however one may doubt the 
piety of another illustrious Marshal, who once carried 
a candle before Charles X. in a ])rocession, and has 
been this morning to Xeuilly to kneel and pray at the 
foot of Napoleon’s coffin. He might have said his 
prayers at home, to be sure ; but don’t let us ask too 
much : that kind of reserve is not a Frenchman’s 
characteristic. 

Bang — bang ! At about half-past two a dull sound 
of cannonading was heard without the church, and 
signals took place between the Commandant of the 
Invalids, of the National Guards, and the big drum- 
major. Lookipg to these troo])S (the fat Nationals 
were shuffling into line again) the two Commandants 
uttered, as nearly as I could catch them, the following 
words, — 

Hakrum Hump ! ” 
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At once all the National bayonets were on the 
present, and the sabres of the old Invalids up. The 
big drum-major looked round at the children, who 
began very slowly and solemnly on their drums, Kub- 
dub-diib — rub-dub-dub — (count two between each) 
— rub-dub-dub, and a great procession of priests came 
down from the altar. 

First, there was a tall handsome cross-bearer, bear- 
ing a long gold cross, of which the front was turned 
towards his grace the Archbishop. Then came a 
double row of about sixteen incense-boys, dressed in 
white surplices : the first boy, about six years old, 
tlu*, last witli whiskers and of the Indght of a man. 
Tlnui followed a regiment of priests in black tippets 
and white gowns : they had black hoods, like the 
moon when she is at her third cpiarb^r, wlierewith 
tliose wlio were bald (many were, and fat too) (covered 
themselv(;s. All the reverend men lield their heads 
in(‘ekly down, and affected to be reading in their 
breviaries. 

After the Priests came some Bishops of the neigh- 
boring districts, in purple, with crosses sparkling on 
their e])iscopal bosoms. 

Tlien came, aft<*T more priests, a set of men whom 
T ha,v(^ never seen before — a kind of ghostly heralds, 
young and liandsome imm, some of them in stiff tab- 
ards of black and silver, their eyes to the ground, 
their hands ] dactyl at right angle,s with their chests. 

Tlum (^ani<‘ two gentlemen bearing remarkable tall 
candlesticks, with candles of corres])onding size. One 
was burning brightly, but the wind (that chartered 
libertine) liad blown out the other, which nf'vertljC' 
h*ss kept its ])Iace in the procession — I wondered to 
Jiiyscdf wlnddier the reverend gentleman who carried 
the extinguislied candle, felt disgusted, humiliated. 
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mortified — perfectly conscious that the eyes of many 
thousands of people were bent upon that bit of refrac- 
tory wax. We all of us looked at it with intense 
interest. 

Another cross-bearer, behind whom came a gentle- 
man carrying an instrument like a bedroom candle- 
stick. 

His Grandeur Monseigireur Affre, Archbishop of 
Paris : he was in black and white, his eyes were cast 
to the earth, liis hands were together at right angles 
from his chest : on his hands were black gloves, and 
on the black gloves sparkled the sacred ejnscopal — 
what do I say ? — arc]ne])iscopal ring. On his hccid 
was the mitre. It is unlike the godly coronet that 
figures upon the coach-])anels of our own Right Rev- 
(M-end Rench. The Archbishop\s mitre may be about 
a yard high : form(‘d within probably of consecrated 
])asteb()arcl, it is without covered by a sort of watered 
silk of white and silver. On the two peaks at tlie top 
of the mitre are two veiy little spangled tassels, 
that frisk and twinkle about in a very agreeable 
manner. 

Monseignenr stood opposite to us for some time, 
when T had the opi)ortunity to note the above re- 
markable phenomena. He stood opposite me for 
some time, keeping his eyes steadily on the ground, 
his hands before him, a small clerical train following 
after. Why did n’t they move ? Thei-e was the 
National (xuard keeping on presenting arms, the little 
drummers going on rulKlub-dub — rub-dub-dub — in 
the same steady, slow way, and the Procession never 
moved an inch. There was evidently, to use an 
elegant phrase, a hiteli somewhere. 

\ Enter a fat priest who hustles up to the drum-major, 

Fat priest, — “ Taisez-vous.” 
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Little drummer, — Bub-dub-dub — rub-dub-dub — 
Tub-dub-dub, etc. 

Drum-major, — Qu’est-ce done ? ’’ 

Fat priest, — Taisez-vous, dis-je; ce n^est pas le 
corps. II n’arrivera pas — pour une heure.” 

The little drums were instantly hushed, the proces- 
sion turned to the right-about, and walked back to the 
altar again, the blown-out candle that had been on 
the near side of us before was now on the off side, 
the National Guards set down their muskets and be- 
gan at their sandwiches again. We had to wait an 
hour and a half at least before the great procession 
arrived. The guns without went on booming all tlu* 
while at intervals, and as we heard each, the audience 
gave a kind of ^^ahahah!^^ such as you hear when 
the rockets go up at Vauxhall. 

At last the real Procession came. 

Then the drums began to beat as formerly, the 
Nationals to get under arms, the clergymen were scud 
for and went, and presently — yes, there was the full 
cross-bearer at the head of the j)rocession, and they 
came hack ! 

They chanted something in a weak, snuffling, lugu- 
brious manner, to the melancholy bray of a serpent. 

Crash! however, Mr. Habeneck and the fiddlers 
in the organ-loft pealed out a wild shrill march, which 
stopped the reverend gentlemen, and in the midst of 
this music — 

And of a great trampling of feet and clattering, 

And of a great crowd of Generals and Officers in 
fine clothes, 

With the Prince de Joinville marching quickly at 
the head of the procession, 

And while everybody's heart was thumping as hard 
as possible, 
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1TAP0LE0N^S COFFIN PASSED. 

It was done in an instant. A box covered with a 
great red cross — a dingy-looking crown lying on the 
top of it — Seamen on one side and Invalids on the 
other — they had passed in an instant and were up 
the aisle. 

A faint snuffling sound, as before, was lieard from 
the officiating priests, but we knew of nothing more. 
It is said that old Louis Ifliilippe was standing at the 
catafalque, whither the Prince de Joinville advam^ed 
and said, “ vSire, I bring you the body of the Emperor 
Napoleon.” 

Louis Philipi)e answered, I receive it in the name 
of France.” Bertrand put on the body the most 
glorious victorious sword that ever has been forged 
since the apt desc(mdants of the first murderer learned 
how to hammer steel ; and the coffin was placed in 
the temple prepared for it. 

The six hundred singers and the fiddlers now com- 
menced the playing and singing of a piece of music ; 
and a part of the crew of tlm Belle Poule ” skipped 
into the places that liad becui ktq^t for them under us, 
and listened to the music, chewing tobacco. While 
the actors and fiddlers wen^ going on, most of the 
spi]ats-of-wine lamps on altars went out. 

When we arrived in the open air we passed through 
the court of the Invalids, where thousands of people 
had been assembled, but where the benches were now 
quite bare. Then we came on to the terrace before 
the place*, the old soldiers were firing off the great 
guns, which made a dreadful stunning noise, and 
frightened some of us, who did not care to pass before 
the cannon and be knocked down even by the wadding. 
The guns were fired in honor of the King, who was 
going home by a back door. All the forty thousand 
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people who covered the great stands before the Hotel 
had gone away too. The Imperial Barge had been 
dragged up the river, and was lying lonely along the 
Quay, examined by some few shivering people on the 
shore. 

It was five o^clock when we reached home : the 
stars were shining keenly out of the frosty sky, and 
Fran(;ois told me that dinner was just ready. 

In this manner, my dear Miss Smith, the great 
Napoleon was buried. 

Farewell. 
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GEORGE THE FIRST. 


A VERY few years since, T knew familiarly a lady^ 
who had been asked in marriage by Horace Walpole, 
who had been j)atted on the h(‘ad by (b^orge 1. 'J'his 
lady had knocked at .Dr. Johnson^s door; had been 
intimate with Fox, the beautiful (Jeorgina of Devon- 
shire, and that brilliant Whig society of the reign of 
’(leorge III.; had known the Duchess of Qiieensb(‘rry, 
the patroness of Gay and Prior, the admired young 
beauty of the court of Queen Anne. I often thought 
as 1 took my kind old friembs liand, how with it I 
held on to the old society of wits and men of the 
Avorld. I could travel back for seven score years of 
time — have glimpses of Brummell, Selwyn, Ghester- 
field, and the men of pleasure ; of Walpole and Con- 
way; of Johnson, Keynolds, Goldsmith; of North, 
Chatham, Newcastle; of the fair maids of honor of 
George IT.’s court; of the Germian retainers of George 
I.^s ; where Addison was secretary of state ; where 
Dick Steele held a place ; whither the great Marl- 
borough came with his fiery spouse ; w’hen Tope, and 
Swift, and Bolingbroke yet lived and wrote. Of a so- 
ciety so vast, busy, brilliant, it is impossible in four 
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brief chapters to give a complete notion ; but we may 
peep here and there into that bygone world of the 
Georges, see what they and their courts were like; 
glance at the people round about them ; look at past 
manners, fashions, pleasures, and contrast them with 
our own. I have to say thus mucli by way of preface, 
because the subject of these lectures has been mis- 
understood, and I have been taken to task for not 
having given grave historical treatises, which it never 
was my intention to attempt. Not .about battles, 
about politics, about statesmen and measures of state, 
did I ever tliink to lecture you: but to sketch the 
manners and life of the old world ; to amuse for a few 
hours with talk about the old society; and, with the 
result of many a day^s and night’s j Peasant reading, 
to try and while away a few winter evenings for 
my hearers. 

Among the German princes who sat under Luthen 
at Witt(mberg, was Duke Ernest of Celle, whose 
younger son, William of LUiieburg, was the progenitor 
of the illustrious Hanoverian house at present reign- 
ing in (lrt‘at Hritain. Duke ^Villiam held his court 
at Celle, a little town of ten thousand people that lies 
on the railway line between Hamburg and Hanover, 
in the midst of great plains of sand, \ipon the river 
Aller. When Duke William had it, it w.as a very 
humble wood-built place, with a gre.at brick church, 
which he sialulously frequented, and in which he and 
others of his house lie buried. He w.as a very reli- 
gious IoimI, and w.as called William the Dious by his 
small cirede of subje.cts, over whom he ruled till f.ate 
deprived him both of sight and reason. Sometimes, 
in his latter days, the good Duke h.ad g]im])ses of 
mental light, when he would bid his musicians play 
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the psalm-tunes which he loved. One thinks of a 
descendant of liis, two hundred years afterwards, 
blind, old, and lost of wits, singing Handel in 
Windsor Tower. 

William the Pious had fifteen children, eight 
daughters and seven sons, who, as the property left 
among them was small, drew lots to d(‘terniine which 
one of them should marry, and continue the stout 
race of the Guelphs. The lot f(dl on Duke (.Tcorge, 
the sixth brother. The others reniaiinul single, or 
contracted left-handed marriages after the ])rincely 
fashion of those days. It is a queer jiicture — that of 
the old Prince dying in his little wood-built cajiital, 
and his seven sons tossing u}) which should inlierit 
and transmit the crown of Brentford. Duke Georges 
the lucky jirizeman, niad(‘ the tour of Europe, during 
which he visited the court of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
in the year 1617, came back and settled at Z(‘ll, with 
a wife out of Darmstadt. His remaining brotluu’s all 
kept their house at Zell, for economy’s sake. And 
presently, in due course, they all died — all the 
honest Dukes; Ernest, and Christian, and Augustus, 
and Magnus, and George, and John — and tln^y are 
buried in the brick church of Brentford yonder, by 
the sandy banks of tlie Alh*r. 

Dr. Vehse gives a pleasant glim])se of the way of 
life of our Dukes in Zell. When tlui trumpeter on 
the tower has blown,” Duke Christian orders — namely 
at nine o’clock in the morning, and four in tln^ ('V(‘- 
ning — every one must be ju-esent at meals, and tliose 
who are not must go without. Hone of the seuwants, 
unless it be a knave who has been ordered to ri<le out, 
shall eat or drink in the kitchen or cellar; or, witli- 
out special leave, fodder his liorses at the Ihlnce’s 
cost. When the meal is served in the court-room, a 
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page shall go round and bid every one be quiet and 
orderly, forbidding all cursing, swearing, and rude- 
ness ; all throwing about of bread, bones, or roast, or 
pocketing of the same. Every morning, at seven, the 
squires shall have their morning soup, along with 
which, and dinner, they shall be served with their 
under-drink — every morning, except Friday morning, 
when there was sermon, and no drink. Every (ive- 
ning they shall have their beer, and at night their 
sleep-drink. The buthn* is especially waTiied not to 
allow noble or siinjde to go into the cellar: wine 
shall only be served at the Prince’s or councillors’ 
table; and every Monday, the honesi. old Duke Chris- 
tian ordains th(‘ accounts shall be ready, and the ex- 
penses in the kitclnm, tlie wdne and beer cellar, the 
bake-hous(^ and stable, made out. 

Duke George, tln^ marrying Duke, did not sto]) at 
home to ]:)artake of the beer and wine, and the ser- 
mons. Tie went about lighting wheiMnu'.r there was 
profit to be had. He served as general in the army 
of the circle of Lower Haxony, the Frotestant army ; 
then he went over to the Emj)eror, and fought in his 
armies in. Germany and Italy; and when Gustavus 
Ado]])hus appeared in Germany, George took S(U‘vice 
as a SwcMlish G(*neral, and seized the Abbey of 
Hildeslieiin, as his share, of the plundiw. Here, in 
the ytnir 1041, Duke George died^ leaving four sons 
behind liim, from the youngt*st of whom descend our 
royal G{‘orges. 

Under these children of Duke George, the old God- 
fearing, simple ways of Zell a])p(‘ar to have gone out 
of mode. The s(*cond brother was constantly visiting 
Venice, and leading a jolly, wicked life there. It 
was the most jovial of all places at the end 
of the seventeenth century ; and military men, 
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after a campaign, rushed thither, as tlu^ warriors of 
the Allies rushed to Paris in 1814, to gamble, and 
rejoice, and partake of all sorts of godless delights. 
This Prince, then, loving Venice and its })loasures, 
brought Italian singers and dancers back with him to 
(|uiet old Zell ; and, worse still, dtnneaned himself by 
marrying a French lady of birth quite inferior to his 
own — Eleanor d’Olbreuse, from whom our Queen is 
descended. Eh'anor had a })retty dnuglit(*r, wlu.) in- 
herited a great fortune, which inflaim'd luu* cousin, 
George Louis of Hanover, with a desir(‘ to marry her; 
and so, with her beauty and her riches, she came to a 
sad end. 

It is too long to tell how the four sons of Duke 
George divided his territories amongst them, and 
how, finally, they came into poss(‘ssi()n of the son of 
the youngest of the four. In this gcuH'ration the 
Protestant faith was very nearly extinguish(‘d in the 
family; and tlum wliere should we in England hav(‘ 
gone for a king? The third brother also took delight 
in Italy, where tlie priests converted him and Jiis 
Protestant cliaphiiu too. Mass was said in Hanover 
oii(;e more; and Italian soprani jiiped tludr Latin 
rhymes in ])laee of the hymns which William the 
Pious and Dr. Luther sang. Louis XIV. gave this 
and other converts a splendid pension. Crowds of 
Frenchmen and brilliant French fashions cani(‘ into 
his court. It is incalcuhilde how much that royal 
bigwig cost Germany. Every prince imitated tin*. 
French King, and had his Versailles, his Willudm- 
shbhe or Ludwigslust; his court and its splendors; 
his gardens laid out with statut;s ; his fountains, and 
waterworks, and Tritons ; his actors, find diuicers, 
and singers, and fiddlers ; his harem, with its in- 
habitants ; his diamonds and duchies for tliese latter; 
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his enormous festivities, Jiis gaming-tables, tourna- 
ments, masquerades, and banquets lasting a week 
long, for which the people paid with their money, 
when the poor wretches had it ; with their bodies and 
very blood when they had none ; being sold in thou- 
sands by their lords and masters, who gayly dealt in 
soldiers, staked a regiment upon the red at the gam- 
bling-table ; swapped a battalion against a dancing- 
girl’s diamond necklace and, as it were, pocketed 
their people. 

As one views Europe, through contemporary books 
of travel in the early part of the last century, the 
landsea})e is awful — wretched wastes, beggarly and 
plundered; half-burned cottages and trembling peas- 
ants gath(n-ing piteous harvests ; gangs of such tramp- 
ing along with bayonets behind them, and corporals 
with canes and cats-of-nine-tails to Hog them to bar- 
racks. By these i)asses my lord’s gilt carriage floun- 
dering through the ruts, as he swears at the postilions, 
and toils on to the liesidenz. Hard by, but away 
from the noise and brawling of the citizens and 
buyers, is Wilhelinslust or Tjiidwigsruhe, or Mon- 
bijou, or Versailles — it scarcely matters which, — 
near to the city, shut out by woods from the beggared 
country, the (ujormous, hideous, gilded, monstrous 
marble palace, where the Prince is, and the Court, 
and the trim gardens, and huge fountains, and the 
forest where the ragged peasants are beating the 
game in (it is death to them to touch a feather) ; and 
the jolly hunt sweeps by with its uniform of crimson 
and gold; and the Prince gallops ahead puffing his 
royal horn ; and his lords and mistresses ride after 
him; and the stag is pulled down; and the grand 
huntsman gives the knife in the midst of a chorus of 
bugles; and ’tis time the Court go Jiome to dinner; 
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and our noble traveller, it may be the Baron of 
Pollnitz, or the Comte de Koiiigsmarck, or the excel- 
lent Chevalier de Seingalt, sees the processirm gl(‘ain 
ing through the trim avenues of the. wood, and 
hastens to the inn, and sends his noble name to the 
marshal of the Court. Then our nobleman arrays 
himself in green and gold, or pink and silver, in tin 
richest Paris mode, and is introduced by thi‘ (diamber- 
lain, and makes his bow to the jolly Prince, and the 
gracdous Princess; and is jirescnted to tie* (diiid lords 
and ladies, and then eoni(\s snpjier and a, bank at 
Faro, where he loses or wins a. thousand [)iec,es by 
daylight. If it is a German (U)urt, yon may add not a 
little druiikeiiness to this pictiin^ of high life; but 
German, or Fremdi, or Spanish, if yon i^an s^h' out of 
your palace-windows beyond the trim-cut fori^st vis- 
tas, misery is lying outside; iiungcn* is stalking about 
the bare villages, listh'ssly following pr(‘carious hus- 
bandry; pkmghing stony fields with stai’vtal (‘attii‘; 
or fearfully taking in scanty harvests. Augustus is 
fat and jolly on his throne ; he can knock down an 
ox, and eat one almost; his mistress, Aurora von 
Koiiigsmarck, is the loveliest, the wiUi(‘St eavatiiri* ; 
his diamonds are the biggest and most brilliant in th(^ 
world, and his feasts as sjilendid as those of Vhu*- 
sailles. As for Louis the Grc^at, he is mon^ than 
mortal. Lift up your glances respectfully, and mark 
him eying Madame de Fontanges or Madanui de Moii- 
tespan from under his sublime periwig, as Im passes 
through tlie great gallery Avhere Yillars and Vendfiiiie, 
and Berwick, and Bossiu't, and Massillon are waiting. 
Can Court be more splendid ; nobles and kniglits 
more gallant and superb ; ladies more lov<*ly ? A 
graiuh'r monarch, or a more miserable starv(*d wn*t(di 
than the peasant his subject, you cannot look on. 
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Lot us bear both these types in mind, if we wish to 
(‘stimate the old society properly. R(‘inember the 
glory and the chivalry ? Yes ! Remember the grace 
and beauty, the splendor and lofty politenciss ; the 
gallant courtesy of Fontenoy, where the French line 
bids the gentleman of the English guard to fire first • 
the noble constancy of the old King and Villars his 
general, who fits out the last aiaiiy with the last 
crown-piece from the treasury, and goes to nu^et the 
enemy and die or compier for France at Denain. 
Rut round all that royal S})lendor lies a nation 
enslaved and mined : there are p(‘ople robbed of their 
rights — communities laid waste — faith, justice, (;om- 
merce tra.mphid uiK)n, and wellnigh destroyed — nay, 
in the very c(‘ntre of royalty itscdf, what horrible 
stains and m(^‘lnn(^ss, crime and shaiiu^ ! It is but to 
a silly harlot that some of the noblest gcmtlemen, and 
some of th(^ proud(\st women in the world, are bowing 
down ; it is the ])ric-e of a miserabh* })rovince that the 
King ties in diamonds round his mistress’s white 
neck. In th<^. first half of the last century, I say, this 
is going on all Europe over. Saxony is a waste as 
well as Ricardy or Artois; and Versailles is only 
larger and not worse than Il(*rr(udiauseu. 

It was the first Elector of Hanover who made the 
fortunate match wliich bestowed tlie, race of Jlanove- 
rian vSovereigns u])oii us Rritons. Niue years after 
(diaries Stuart lost his head, his niec(^ Sophia, one of 
many children of another luckh‘ss dethroned sov- 
ereign, the Flector Falatine, married Ernest Augus- 
tus of Brunswick, and brought the reversion to the 
crown of the three kingdoms in her scanty trous- 
seau. 

One of the handsomest, tin*, most cheerful, sensible, 
shrewd, accomplished of women, was Sophia, daughter 
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of poor Frederick, the winter king of Bolieniia. The 
other daughters oi lovely, unhappy Elizabeth Stuart 
went off into the Catholic Churcli ; this one, luckily 
for her family, remained, 1 cannot say faithful to the 
Keformed Keligion, but at least she adopted no other. 
An agent of the French King’s, Gourville, a convert 
himself, strove to bring her and lu'r husband to x 
sense of the truth ; and t(dls us th.at he one day asked 
Madame the Duchess of Hanovtu, of wluit n^ligioii 
her daughter was, then a. prtdiy girl of thirteen years 
old. Th(^ du(di(‘ss replied that the prine.f^ss Wffs of no 
I'oUfjloii ns yot. They W(n‘e waiting to know of what 
religion Inn* husband would be, Frot'estant or (hitholi(.*, 
before instructing her! And the Duke of Hanover 
having heard all G-ourville's propt)sal, said that a 
change would be advantageous to his house, but that 
he himself was too old to change. 

This shrewd woman ha.d suedi kecni ey(\s that she 
knew how to shut them upon oc'.easion, and wa.s blind 
to many faults which it aj>j)(‘ar(‘d that Inn* liusba-iid 
the Bishop of Osnaburg and Duke of Hanover com- 
mitted. He loved to take his })leasui*i‘ like other 
sovereigns — was a merry prince, fond of dinm'r and 
the bottle ; liked to go to Italy, as his brothers had 
done before him ; and we read how he jovially sold 
six thousand seven hundred of his Hanoverians to the 
seigniory of Venice. They went bravely off to the 
Morea, under command of Ernest's son, Brince Max, 
and only one thousand four hundred of tlnmi ever 
came home again. The (derman princ(‘s sold a good 
deal of this kind of stot-k. You may remember how 
George IIl.’s Governimmt purchased Jb'ssians, and 
the use we made of them during the War of 
liidepemhmce. 

The ducats Duke Ernest got for his soldiers he 
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spent in a series of the most brilliant entertainments. 
Xevertheless, tlie jovial Prince was economical, and 
kept a steady (^ye npon his own interests. He 
acdiieved the electoral dignity for himself : he mar- 
ried his eldest son George to his beautiful cousin of 
Zell; and sending his sons out in command of armies 
to fight — now on this side, now on that — Ik^ lived 
on, taking his ])leasure, and scheming his scdienies, 
a merry, wise ])rince enough, not, 1 fear, a moral 
prince, of which kind wc^ shall have but very few 
specimens in the course of these lectures. 

Ernest Augustus laid seven children in all, some of 
whom w(u*e scMip(‘graces, and rebelled against the 
parental syst(*m of primogeniture and non-division of 
pro])erty wiiicb the Elector ordaimid. “ Gustchen,” 
the Elec-tress writes about her s(i(}ond son : — Poor 
Gus is thimst out, and his father will give him no 
more keej). 1 laugh in the day and cry all night 
about it ; for I am a fool with my children.” Three 
of the six diial fighting against Turks, Tartars, 
Frenchimm. One of them conspirc'd, revolted, fied 
to Rome, heaving an agent behind him, whose head 
was taken off. The daughter, of whose early educa- 
tion w(^ have made imuition, was inarri(‘(l to the Elec- 
tor of Rrandenburg, and so her religion siTtled finally 
on the l*rotcsta,nt sid(‘. 

A niece of the Electress Sophia. — who had been 
]ua.{le to change' lit'r ladigion, and marry the I)uk(', 
of Orleans, brother , of tin' French King; a woman 
whose honest heart was always with lu'r friends and 
dear old Deutschland, though her fat little body was 
confined at Paris, or Marly, or Vhirsailles — has h'.ft 
us, in her enormous correspondence (part of which 
has been printed in German and French), recollec- 
tions of the Electress, and of George her son, Eliza- 
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beth Charlotte was at Osnaburg when George was 
born (1660). She narrowly escaped a whipping for 
being in the way on that auspicious day. She seems 
not to have liked little Georg(*, nor George* grown up; 
and represents him as odiously hard, cold, and silent. 
Silent he may have been : not a jolly prince like his 
father before him, but a i)rudent, quiet, selfish poton 
r.ate, going his own way, nuinaging his own affairs,’ 
and understanding his own interc'sts n'lnarkably 
well. 

In his father’s lifetime, and at the head of the 
Hanover forces of eight thousand or ten thousand 
men, George served the Emperor, on the Danube 
against Turks, at the sieg(^ of Vu*nna, in Italy, and 
on the Khine. When he succe(*ded to tlie Eksdorate, 
he handled its affairs with great ])rud<*nce anti dt‘x- 
terity. He was very much liked by his people of 
Hanover. He did not show his ft'elings much, but 
he cried heartily on heaving them ; as tht*y used for 
joy when he came back. He showed an uncommon 
prudence and coolness of beliavior wh(*,n lit* came into 
his kingdom; exhibiting no elation ; rea.sonably doubt- 
ful whether lie should not be turned out soim* day ; 
looking upon himstdf only as a lodger, and making 
the most of his brief tenure of St. James’s and Hamp- 
ton Court ; plundering, it is true, somewhat, and di- 
viding amongst his German followers; but what could 
be expected of a sover(‘ign who at home could sell his 
subjects at so many duciits ]>er h(*a-d, and make no 
scruple in so disposing of them ? I fancy a considc*r- 
able shrewdness, ])rudence, and oven moderation in 
his ways. The German protestant was a cheaper, 
and better, and kinder king than the Catholic Stuart 
in whose chair he sat, and so far loyal to England, 
that he let England govern herself. 
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Having these le ctures in view, I made it my busi- 
ness to visit that ugly cradle in which our Georges 
were nursed. The old town of Hanover must look 
still pretty mucih as in the time when G(^orge Louis 
left it. The gardens and ])avilions of Herrenhausen 
are scarce changed sim^e tin*, day when the stout 
old EhKd.ress Sophia fell down in her last walk tlunv., 
preceding but by a few vve(‘ks to tli(‘ tomb James TT.’s 
daughter, whose death made way for the Brunswick 
Stuarts in England. 

Tli(‘ first two royal Georg(»s, and their father, 
Ernest Augustus, had quite royal notions regarding 
marriag(? ; and Louis XIV. and Gharh's IT. scarce 
distinguislied themselves more at V(n*sailles or St. 
James's, tlian these German sultans in tlieir little 
city on the banks of the Leine. Vou may see at 
Herrenhaus(‘ii the very rustic tlu'atre in whi(di the 
Platens danced and perfonm^d masques, and sang 
before the Elector and his sons. There are the very 
fauns and dryads oF ston(‘, still glimmering through 
tlje bra.mdicis, still grinning and ]>iping their ditties 
of no tone, as in the days when painted nymphs hung 
garlands round them ; appeared under their leafy ar- 
cades with gilt crooks, guiding rams with gilt horns ; 
descended from ‘Mnachines’’ in the guise of Diana or 
iVlinerva; and delivered immense allegorical (‘omjdi- 
ments to the princes returned hoiqe from the cam- 
paign. 

Tliat was a curious state of morals and politics 
in Europe ; a que(*r consequence of the triumph of 
the monarchical ])rinciple. Feudalism was beaten 
down. Tin* in)bility, in its quarrels with the crown, 
had pretty well succumbed, and tlie monarch was all 
in all. He becaim? almost divine : the proudest and 
most ancient gentry of the land did menial service for 
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him. Who should carry Louis XIV.’s candle when 
he went to bed ? what i)rince of the blood should hold 
the king’s shirt when his Most Christian Majesty 
changed that garnient ? — the French memoirs of 
the seventeenth century are full of such details and 
squabbles. The tradition is not yet extinct in 
Europe. Any of you who were present, as myriads 
were, at that splendid pageant, the opening of our 
Crystal Palace in London, must hav^e seen two noble 
lords, great officers of the household, with ancient 
pedigrees, with embroidered coats, and stars on their 
bj.*easts and wands in their hands, walking backwards 
for near the space of a inilo, whih? the royal j)roces- 
sion made its progress. Shall we wonder — shall we 
be angry — shall we iaugh at these old-worbl cere- 
monies ? View them as you will, according to your 
mood ; and with scorn or with respect, or with anger 
and sorrow, as your temper leads you. Up goes Ges- 
ler’s hat upon the pole. Salute that symbol of sov- 
ereignty with heartfelt awe ; or with a sulky shrug of 
acquiescence, or*with a grinning obeisance; or with a 
stout rebellious Xo — clap your own beaver down on 
your pate, and refuse to doif it to that spanglcKl vel- 
vet and flaunting f (Either. I make no comment upon 
the spectators’ behavior; all I say is, that (Jesler’s 
ca]> is still u]> in the market-place of Europe, and 
not a few folks are still kneeling to it. 

Put clumsy, high Dutch statues in place of the 
marbles of Versailfes : fancy Herrem hausen wat(U‘- 
works in place of those of Marly : spread the tables 
with Schweinskopf, Specksuppe, Leberkuchen, and 
the like delicacies, in place of the French cuisine ; 
and fancy Frau von Kielmansegge dancing with Count 
Kammerjunker Quirini, or singing French songs wdtli 
the most awful German accent : imagine a coarse Ver 
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sailles, and we have a Hanover before us. I am 
now got into the region of beauty,” writes. Mary 
Wortley, from Hanover in 1716 ; all the women 
have literally rosy cheeks, snowy foreheads and necks, 
jet eyebrows, to which may generally be added coal- 
black hair. These perfections never leave them to the 
day of their death, and have a very fine effect by can- 
dlelight ; but I could wish they were handsome with a 
little variety. They resemble one another as Mrs. 
Salmon’s Court of Great Britain, and are in as much 
danger of melting away by too nearly approaching the 
fire.” The sly Mary Wortley saw this painted se- 
raglio of the first George at Hanover, the year after 
his accession to the British throne. There were great 
doings and feasts there. Here Lady Mary saw George 

II. too. L can tell you, without flattery or par- 
tiality,” she says, “ that our young ])rince has all the 
accomplishments that it is possible to have at his age, 
with an air of sprightliness and understanding, and a 
something so very engaging in his behavior that needs 
not the advantage of his rank to appear charming.” 
I find elsewhere similar panegyrics upon Frederick 
Prince of Wales, George ll.’s son; and upon George 

III. , of course, and upon George IV. in an eminent 
degree. It was the rule to be dazzled by princes, and 
peojde’s eyes wink(‘d (piite honestly at that royal 
radiance*. 

The Electoral Court of Hanover was numerous — 
pretty well ])aid, as times went; above all, paid with 
a regularity wliich few other European Courts could 
boast of. l*erha])s you will be amused to know how 
the Electoral Court was composed. There were the 
princes of the house in the first class ; in the second, 
the single field-marshal of the army (the contingent 
was eighteen thousand, Pollnitz say s,^ and the Elector 
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had other fourteen thousand troops in his pay). Then 
follow, in due order, the authorities civil and military, 
the working privy councillors, the generals of cavalry 
and infantry, in the third-class ; the liigh chamber- 
lain, high marshals of the court, high masters of the 
horse, the major-generals of cavalry and infantry, in 
the fourth class; down to the majors, the hof junkers 
or pages, the secretaries or assessors, of tlui tenth 
class, of whom all were noble. 

We find the master of the horse had one thousand 
ninety thalers of pay ; the high chamberlain, two 
thousand — a thaler being about three shillings of 
our money. There were two chamberlains, and one 
for the Princess ; five gentlemen of the chamber, and 
five gentlemen ushers ; eleven pages and personages 
to educate these young noblemen — such as a gover- 
nor, a preceptor, a fecht-meister; or fencing master, 
and a dancing ditto, this latter with a handsome salary 
of four hundred thalers. There wen*, three body and 
court physicians, with eight hundred and five hundred 
thalers ; a court barber, six hundred thalers ; a court 
organist; two niusikaiiten ; four French fiddlers; 
twelve trumpeters, and a bugler ; so that there way 
plenty of music, profane and pious, in Hanover. 
There were ten chamber waiters, and tvv(*nty-four 
lackeys in livery ; a maitre-d’hotel, and attendants of 
the kitchen ; a French cook ; a body cook ; ten cooks ; 
six cooks’ assistants ; two Braten masters, or masters 
of the roast — (one fancies enormous S2)its turning 
slowly, and the honest masters of the roast beladling 
the dripping) ; ' a pastry-baker ; a pie-baker ; and 
finally, three scullions, at the modest remuneration of 
eleven thalers. In the sugar-chamber there were four 
pastry-cooks (for the ladies, no doubt) ; seven officers 
iti the wine and beer cellars ; four bread-bakers ; and 
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five men in the plate-room. There were six hundred 
horses in the Serene stables — no less than twenty 
teams of princely carriage horses, eight to a team ; 
sixteen coachmen ; fourteen postilions ; nineteen 
ostlers ; thirteen helj3S, besides smiths, carriage-mas- 
ters, horse doctors, and other attendants of the stable. 
The female attendants were not so niimt‘rous : I grieve 
to find but a dozen or fourteen of them about the 
Electoral premises, and only two washerwomen for 
all the Court. These functionaries had not so much 
to do as in the present age. I own to finding a pleas- 
ure in these small-beer chronicles. I like to people 
the old world, with its every-day figures and inhabi- 
tants — not so much with heroes fighting immense 
battles and inspiring repulsed battalions to engage; 
or statesimm locked ui) in darkling cabinet-s and med- 
itating ponderous laws or dire cons])iracies — as with 
peojde occupied with their every-day work or pleas- 
ure : my lord and lady hunting in the forest, or danc- 
ing in the Court, or bowing to their Serene Highnesses 
as they pass in to dinner ; John Cook and his proces- 
sion bringing the meal from the kitchen ; the jolly 
butlers bearing in the flagons from the cellar; the 
stout coacliman driving the ponderous gilt wagon, 
with eight cream-colored horses in housings of scarlet 
velvet and morocco leather ; a postilion on the leaders, 
and a pair or a half-dozen of running footmen scudding 
along by the side of the vehicle, with conical caps, 
long silver-headed maces, which they poised as they 
ran, and splendid jackets laced all over with silver 
and gold. I fancy the citizens^ wives and their 
(laughters looking out from the balconies ; and the 
burghers over their beer and mumm, rising up, cap in 
hand, as the cavalcade passes through the town with 
torch-bearers, trumpeters blowing tl^eir lusty cheeks 
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out, and squadrons of jack-booted lifeguardsmen, girt 
with sliming cuirasses, and bestriding tliundering 
chargers, escorting liis Highness’s coach from Han- 
over to Herrenhausen ; or halting, nia^ hap, at Madame 
riateids country-house of Monjdaisir, wliich lies half- 
way between tlie summer-iialaee and the Hesidenz. 

In the good old times of which J am tn'ating, whikt 
common men were driven off by herds, and sold to 
fight the Empeu’or’s enemies on the Danulie, or to 
bayonet King Louis’s troops of common men on the 
Khine, noblemen passed from court to court, seeking 
service with one prince or the other, and naturally taking 
command of the ignoble vulgar of soldiery which bat- 
tled and died almost without hope of ]>romotioii. Noble 
adventurers travelled from court to court in search of 
emjiloyment ; not imu-ely noble males, but noble fe- 
males too; and if these latter w(‘r(‘ beauties, and- 
obtained the favorable notice of princes, they stopped 
in the courts, became the favorites of tlnnr Serene 
or Koyal Highnesses; and ro(;eived great sums of 
money and splendid diamonds; and were promoted to 
be duchesses, marchionesses, and the like* ; and did not 
fall much in public esteem for the manners in which 
they won their advancement. In this way Mile, de 
Querouailles, a beautiful French lady, came to TiOiidon 
on a special mission of Louis XJV., and was ado])ted 
by our grateful country and sovereign, and figured as 
Duchess of Fortsmouth. In this way the b(;autiful 
Aurora of Kdnigsmarck tT'avelling about found favor 
in the eyes of Augustus of Saxony, and b(*(;ame the 
mother of Marshal Saxe, who gave us a beating at 
Fontenoy ; and in this manner the lovely sisters 
Elizabeth and Melusina of Meissenbach (who had 
actually been driven out of l*aris, whither they had 
travelled on a like errand, by the wise jealousy of the 
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female favorite there in possession) journeyed to 
Hanover, and became the favorites of the serene 
house there reigning. 

Tliat beautiful Aurora von Konigsmarck and her 
brother are wonderful as types of bygone manners, 
and strange illustrations of the morals of old days. 
The Konigsmarcks were descended from an ancient 
noble family of Brandenburg, a branch of which 
passed into Sweden, where it enriched itself and pro^ 
duced several mighty men of valor. 

The founder of the race was Hans Christof, a fa- 
mous warrior and plunderer of the Thirty Years’ war. 
One of Hans’s sons, Otto, appeared as ambassador at 
the Court of Louis XIV., and had to make a Swedish 
speech at his reception before the Most Christian 
King. Otto was a famous dandy and warrior, but he 
forgot the speech, and what do you think he did ? 
Far from being disconcerted, he recited a portion of 
the Swedish Catechism to his Most Christian Majesty 
and his Court, not one of whom understood his lingo 
with the exception of his own suite, who had to keep 
their gravity as best they might. 

Otto’s ne[)h(^w, Aurora’s elder brother, Carl Johann 
of Konigsmarck, a favorite of Charles IT., a beauty, 
a dandy, a w.arrior, a rascal of more than ordinary 
mark, escapt'd, but deserved being hanged in Eng- 
land, for the murder of Tom Thypne of Longleat. 
He had a little brother in London with him at this 
time : — as great a beauty, as great a dandy, as great 
a villain as his elder. This lad, Bhilip of Konigs- 
marck, also was implicated in the affair ; and perhaps 
it is a pity he ever brought his pretty neck out of it. 
He went over to Hanover, and was soon appointed 
colonel of a regiment of H. E. Highness’s dragoons. 
In early life he had been page in the Court of Celle ; 
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and it was said that he and the yn-etty Princess 
Sophia Dorothea, who by this time was married to 
her cousin George the Electoral Prince, bad been in 
love with each other as children. Their loves were 
now to be renewed, not innocently, and to come to a 
fearful end. 

A biograydiy of the wife of George I., by Dr. Doran 
has lately apy)eared, and I confess I am astounded at 
the verdict which that writer has delivered, and at 
his acquittal of this most unfortunate lady. That she 
had a cold selfish libertine c/f a husband no one can 
doubt; but that the bad husband had a bad wife is 
equally clear. She was married to her cousin for 
money or convenience, as all ])rincess(‘s were married. 
She was most beautiful, lively, witty, accomjdished . 
his brutality outraged her ; his silence and coldness 
chilled her: his cruelty insulted her. Ko wonder she 
did not love him. How could love be a ymrt of the 
compact in such a marriage «as that ? With this 
unlucky heart to disj)Ose of, tlu* ])oor creature be- 
stowed it on Philip of Konigsmarck, than whom a 
greater scamp does not walk the history of the seven- 
teenth century. A hundred and eighty years after 
the fellow was thrust into his unknown grave, a 
Swedish ywofessor lights upon a bo.x of lettcu’s in the 
University Library at Up.sabi, written by IMiilip and 
Dorothea to each other, and telling their misei-able 
story. 

The bewitching Konigsmarck had conquered two 
female hearts in Hanover. P>esides th(‘ Electoral 
Prince’s lovely, young wife Sophia Dorothea, Phili]) 
had inspired a })assion in a hideous old court lady, the 
Countess of Platen. The Princess seeinr to have 
pursued him with the fidelity of many years. Heaps 
of letters followed him on his campaigns, and were 
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answered by the daring adventurer. The Princess 
wanted to fly with him ; to quit her odious husband 
at any rate. She besought her parents to receive her 
back; had a notion of taking refuge in France and 
going over to the Catholic religion 5 had absolutely 
packed her jewels for flight, and very likely arranged 
its details with her lover, in that last long night^s 
interview, after which Philip of Konigsmarck was 
seen no more. 

Konigsinarek, inflamed with drink — there is 
scarcndy any vice of which, aca'ording to his own 
showing, this gentleman was not a practitioner — 
had boasted at a su[)per at Dresden of his intimacy 
with the two Hanoverian ladies, not only with the 
Princess, but with anoth(‘r lady powerful, in Hanover. 
Th(i Countess Plabui, the old favorite of the Elector, 
hated the young Electoral Ib'incess. The young lady 
had a lively wit, atid constantly made fun of the old 
one. The Princess's jokes w(u*e conveyed to the old 
Plat(‘n just as our idle words are carried about at this 
pr(‘sent day : and so they both hated each otlier. 

The (iharacters in the tragedy, of which the curtain 
was now about to fall, are about as dark a set as eye 
ever rested on. There is the jolly 'Frince, shrewd, 
selflsh, scheming, loving his cups and his ease (I 
thirik his good-humor makes the tragedy but darker) ; 
his Princ('ss, who s])eaks little but. observes all; his 
old ])ainted Jezebel of a mistress ; his son, the Elec- 
toral Ihince, shrewd too, quiet, selflsh, not ill-hu- 
mored, and generally silent, except when goaded into 
fury by the intolerable tongue of his lovely wife; 
there is poor Sophia Dorothea, with her coquetry and 
her wrongs, and her passionate attachment to her 
scamp of a lover, and her wild imprudences, and her 
mad artifices, and her insane fidelity, and her furious 
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jealousy regarding her husband (though she loathed 
and cheated him), and her prodigious fahehoods ; and 
the confidante, of course, into whose hands the letters 
are slipped ; and there is Lothario, finelly, than whom, 
as I have said, one can’t imagine a more handsome, 
wicked, worthless reprobate. 

How that perverse fidelity of ])assion pursiu's the 
villain ! How madly true the woman is, and iiow 
astoundiugly she lies ! She has bewitched two or 
three persons who have taken her up, ami they won’t 
believe in her wrong. Like JMary of Scotland, she 
finds adherents ready to conspire for her c^ven in his- 
tory, and people who have to deal with lu'r are 
charmed, and faseinattid, and bedevilled. How de- 
voutedly Miss Strickland has stood by Mary’s inno- 
cence ! Are tlnu'c not scor(‘sof ladies in this audience 
who persist in it too ? Innocent ! I remember as a 
boy how a great jiarty persisteal in declaring Caroline 
of Brunswick was a martyred ang(d. So was Hehm 
of Greece innoccnd. She newer ran away with Baris, 
the dangerous young Trojan. Mcmelaus, her liusband, 
ill-used her ; and there never was any siege of Troy 
at all. So was Bluebeard’s wife innocent. She never 
peeped into the closet whore the other wives were 
with there luiads off. She never dropjicd the key, or 
stained it with blood ; and her brotliers were quite 
right in finishing Bluebeard, the cowa,i*dly brute! 
Yes, Caroline of Brunswick was innoc(*nt ; and 
Madame Laffarge never poisoned her husband ; and 
Mary of Scotland never blew up liers ; and ])oor 
Sophia Dorothea was never unfaithful ; and Eve never 
took the ajjple — it was a cowardly fabrication of the 
serpent’s. 

George Louis has been held up to> execration as a 
murderous Bluebeard, whereas the Electoral Prince 
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bad VO share in the transaction in which Philip of 
Konigsmarck was scuffled out of this mortal scene. 
The Prince was absent when the catastrophe came. 
The Princess had had a hundred warnings; mild 
hints from her husband’s parents ; grim remonstrances 
from himself — but took no more heed of this advice 
than such besotted poor wretches do. On the night 
of Sunday, the 1st of July, 1694, Konigsmarck paid 
a long visit to the Princess, and left her to get ready 
for flight. Her husband was away at Berlin; her 
carriages and horses were prepared and ready for the 
elopement. Meanwhile, the spies of Countess Platen 
had brought the news to their mistress. She went to 
Ernest Augustus, and procured from the Elector an 
order for the arrest of the Swede. On the way by 
which he was to come, four guards were commissioned 
to take him. He strove to cut his way through the * 
four men, and wounded more than one of them. 
They fell upon him ; cut him down ; and, as he was 
lying wounded on the ground, the Countess, his en- 
emy, Avhom he had betrayed and insulted, came out 
and belield him prostrate. He cursed her with his 
dying lips, and the furious woman stamped upon his 
mouth with her heel. He was despatched presently ; 
his body burnt tlie next day; and all traces of the 
man disappeared. The guards who killed him were 
enjoined silence under severe penalties. The Princess 
was reported to be ill in her apartments, from which 
she was taken in October of the same year, being 
then eight-and-twenty years old, and consigned to the 
castle of Ahlden, where she remained a prisoner for 
no less than thirty-two years. A separation had been 
pronounced previously between her and her husband. 
She was called henceforth the “ Princess of Ahlden,” 
and her silent husband no more uttered her name. 
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Four years after the Koiiigsmarck catastrophe, 
Ernest Augustus, the first Elector of Hanover, died, 
and George Louis, his son, reigned in his stead. Six- 
teen years he reigned in Hanover, after which he 
became, as we know. King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. The wicked old 
Countess Platen died in the year 1700. She had los^ 
her sight, but nevertheless the legend says that she 
constantly saw Kdnigsmarck’s ghost by her wicked 
old bed. And so there was an end of her. 

In the year 1700, the little Duke of Gloucester, the 
last of poor Queen Anne’s children, died, and the folks 
of Hanover straightway became of prodigious im- 
portance in England. The Electress Sophia was de- 
clared the next in succession to the English throne. 
George Louis was created Duke of Cambridge ; grand 
deputations were sent over from our country to 
Deutschland ; but Queen Anne, whose weak heart 
hankered after her relatives at St. Germains, never 
could be got to allow her cousin, the Elector Duke 
of Cambridge, to come and pay his res2)ects to her 
Majesty, and take his seat in her House of Peers. 
Had the Queen lasted a month longer ; had the Eng- 
lish Tories been as bold and resolute as they wer 
clever and crafty ; had the Prince wliom tlie nation 
loved and iiitied been equal to his fortum*, George 
Louis had never talked German in St. James’s Chapel 
Koyal. 

When the crown did come to George Louis he was 
in no hurry about j^utting it on. He waited at home 
for a while ; took an affecting farewell of his dear 
Hanover ami Herrenhausen ; and set out in the most 
leisurely manner to ascend ^^the throne of his an- 
cestors,” as he called it in his first sqieech to Parlia- 
ment. He brought with him a compact body oi 
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Germans, whose society he loved, and whom he kept 
round the royal person. He had his faithful German 
Chamberlains ; his German secretaries ; his negroes, 
captives of his bow and spear in Turkish wars ; his 
two ugly, elderly German favorites, Mesdames de 
Kielmansegge and Schuleiiberg, whom he created re- 
spectively Countess of Darlington and Duchess of 
Kendal. The Duchess was tall, and lean of stature, 
and hence was irreverently nicknamed the Maypole. 
The Countess was a large-sized noblewoman, and this 
elevated personage was denominated the Elephant. 
Both of these ladies loved Hanover and its delights ; 
clung round tliQ linden-trees of the great Herren- 
hausen avenue, and at first would not quit the place. 
Schulenberg, in fact, could not come on account of 
her debts; but finding the Maypole would not come, 
the Elephant packed up her trunk and slip})ed out of 
Hanover, unwieldy as she was. On this the Maypole 
straightway put herself in motion, and followed her 
beloved George Louis. One seems to be speaking of 
Captain Machoath, and Tolly, and Lucy. The king 
we had selected; the courtiers who came in his train; 
the English nobles who came to welcome him, and on 
many of whom the shrewd old cynic turned his back 
— I protest it is a wonderful satirical picture. I am 
a (jitizen waiting at Greenwich pier, say,' and crying 
hurrah for King George ; and yet I, can scarcely keep 
my countenance, and help laughing at the enormous 
absurdity of this advent! 

Here we are, all on our knees. Here is the A.rch- 
bishop of Canterbury prostrating himself to the head 
of his church, with Kielmansegge and Schulenberg 
with their ruddled cheeks grinning behind the de- 
feiuler of the faith. Here is my Lord Duke of Marl- 
borough kneeling too, the greatest warrior of all 
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times; lie who betrayed King William — betrayed 
King James IT. — betrayed Queen Amie — betrayed 
England to the French, the Elector to the Vretendei^ 
the Pretend ei* to the Elector ; and here are my Lords 
Oxford and Bolingbrokc^, the latter of whom lias just 
tripped up the heels of the former; and if a month’s 
more time had been allowed him, would have had 
King James at Westminster. The great Whig gen- 
tlemen made their bows and congees with pvoj>er de- 
corum and ceremony ; but yonder keen old sehenier 
knows the value of their loyalty. ‘^Loyalty,” he 
must think, as applied to me — it is absurd ! There 
are fifty nearer heirs to the throne, than I am. 1 am 
but an accident, and you fine Whig gentlemen take 
me for your own sake, not for mine. You Tories 
hate irie ; you arcbbishoi>, smirking on your knees, 
and prating about Heaven, you know J don’t care a 
fig for your Thirty-nine Articles, and can’t under- 
stand a word of your stu])id sermons. V'ou, my 
Lords Bolingbroke aiid Oxford — you know you were 
conspiring agabist me a month ago ; and you, my 
Lord Duke of Marlliorough — you would sell me or 
any man else, if you found your advantage in it. 
Come, my good Melusina, come, my hoiu*st Sophia, 
let us go into my private room, and have some oysters 
and some Rhine wine, and some ])i])es afterwards: let 
us make the best of our situation ; hd- us take what 
we can get, and leave these bawling, brawling, lying 
English to shout, and fight, and cheat, in their own 
way ! ’’ 

If Swift had not been committed to the statesmen 
of the losing side, what a fine satirical picture we 
might have had of that general stfure qui jjeut 
amongst the Tory ])arty I How mum the Tories be- 
came ; how the House of Lords and House of Com 
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mons chopped round ; and how decorously the majorL 
ties welcomed King George ! 

* Bolingbroke, making his last speech in the House 
of Lords, pointed out’ the shame of the peerage, where 
several lords concurred to condemn in one general 
vote all that they had approved in former parliaments 
by many particular resolutions. And so their conduct 
was shameful. 8t. John had the best of the argument, 
but the worst of the vote. Bad times were come for 
him. He talked philosophy, and professed innocence. 
He courted retirement, and was ready to meet persecu- 
tion ; but, hearing that honest Mat Trior, who had been 
recalled from Paris, was about to peach regarding the 
past transactions, the philosopher bolted, and took that 
magnificent head of his out of the ugly reach of the axe. 
Oxford, the lazy and good-humored, had more courage, 
and awaited the storm at home. He and Mat Trior 
both had lodgings in the Tower, and both brought 
their heads safe out of that dangerous menagerie. 
When Atterbury was carried off to the same den 
a few years afterwards, and it was asked, what 
next should be done Avith him? ‘‘Done with 
him ? Fling him to the lions,” Gadogan said, Marl- 
borough’s lieutenant. Hut the Hritish lion of those 
days (lid not care much for drinking the blood of 
peaceful x)eers and poets, or crunching the bones of 
bishops. Only four men were executed in London 
for the rebellion of 1715; and twenty -two in Lanca- 
shire. Above a thousand taken in arms, submitted 
to the King’s mercy, and ])etitioned to be transported 
to his Majesty’s colonies in America. T have heard 
that their descendants took the loyalist side in the 
disputes which arose sixty years after. It is pleas- 
ant to find that a friend of ours, worthy Dick Steele, 
was for letting off the rebels with their lives. 
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As one thinks of what might have been, how amus- 
ing the speculation is ! We know how the doomed 
Scottish gentlemen came out at Lord Mar’s suiinnons/ 
mounted the white cockade, that has been a flower 
of sad poetry ever since, and rallied round the ill- 
omened Stuart standard at Braemar. Mar, with eight 
thousand men, and but fifteen hundred opposed tf' 
him, might have driven the enemy over the Tweed, 
and taken j)6ssession of the whole of Scotland; but 
that the Pretender’s Duke did not venture to move 
when the day was his own. Edinburgh Castle might 
have been in King eTames’s hands; but that the men 
who were to escalade it stayed to drink his health at 
the tavern, and arrived two hours too lat(‘ at tin? ren- 
dezvous under the castle wall. Tliere was sympathy 
enough in the town — the projected attack seems to 
have been known there — Lord Mahon quotes Sin- 
clair’s account of a gentleman not concerned, who 
told Sinclair, that he was in a house that evening 
where eighteen of them were drinking, as the face- 
tious landlady said, powdering their hair,” for the 
attack on tlie castle. Su])j)Ose they had not stoj)j)od 
to powder their hair ? Edinburgh Castle, and town, 
and all Scotland wen* King James’s. The north of 
England rises, and marches ov(‘r Barnet Heatli upon 
London. Wyndham is up in Somersetshire ; Pac^k • 
ington in Wonfestershire ; and Vivian in Cornwall. 
The Elector of Hanover, and his hideous mistresses, 
pack up the jdate, and ])erha])S tlie crown jewels in 
London, and are off r\u Harwich and Ilel vocdsluys, 
for dear old Deutschland. The King — God save 
him! — lands at Dover, with tumultuous a]>])lause; 
shouting multitudes, roaring cannon, tlu^ Duke of 
Marlborough weeping tears of joy, and all the 
bishops kneeling in the mud. In a few years, mass 
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is said in St. Paul’s ; matins and vespers are sung in 
York Minster ; and I)r. Swift is turned out of his 
stall and deanery house at “St. Patrick’s, to give 
place to Father Dominic, from Salamanca. All these 
changes were possible then, and once thirty years 
afterwards — all this we might have had, but for the 
pnlverh erhjnljavtu^ that little toss of powder for the 
hair which the Scotch conspirators stopped to take at 
the tavern. 

You undei'stand the distiuctiou 1 would draw be- 
tween history — of which 1 do nut as})ire to be an 
expounder — and manners and life such as these 
sketches would describe. The rebellion breaks out 
in the north; its story is before you in a hundred 
volumes, in none more fairly than in the excellent 
nari’ative of Lord Mahon. The clans are up in Scot- 
land, Derwentwater, Xithsdale and Forster are in 
arms in Northumbcu'laiid these are matters of his- 
tory, for which you are referred to the due chroniclers. 
The Guards are set to watch the streets, and prevent 
the p(»ople wearing white roses. I read presently of a 
coujde of soldiers almost flogged to death for wearing 
oakboughs in tlunr hats on tlu^ 20th r)f May — another 
badge of the beloved Stuarts. It is with these we 
have to do, rather than the marches and battles of the 
armi(‘s to which the poor fellows belonged — with 
statesmen, and how they looked,' and how they lived, 
ratlujr than with measures of State, which belong to 
history alone. For example, at the close of the old 
Queen’s reign, it is known the Duke of Marlborough 
left the kingdom — after what menaces, after what 
prayers, lies, bribes offered, taken, refused, accepted; 
after what dark doubling and tacking, let history, if 
she c[in or dare, say. The Quetui dead ; who so eager 
to return as my lord duke ? WI40 shouts God save 
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the King ! so lustily as the great conqueror of Blen- 
heim and Malplaquet? (By the way, he will send 
over some more money for the Pretender yet, on the 
sly.) Who lays his hand on his blue ribbon, and lifts 
his eyes more gracefully to heaven than this hero ? 
He makes a quasi-triuiuphal entrance into London, by 
Terax3le Bar, in his enormous gilt coach — and the 
enormous gilt coach breaks down somewhere by 
Chancery Lane, and his highness is obliged to get 
another. There it is we have liim. We arc*, with the 
mob in the crowd, not with the great folks in the x)ro- 
cession. We are not the Historic Muse, but her lady- 
shix)^s attendant, tale-bearer — valet -de-vluunh re — for 
whom no man is a hero ; and, as yonder one steps 
from his carriage to the next handy conveyance, we 
take the number of the hack ; we look all over at his 
stars, ribbons, embroidery; we think within ourselves, 
0 you unfathomable schemer ! O you warrior invin- 
cible ! 0 you beautiful smiling Judas! What mas- 

ter would you not kiss or betray ! What traitor’s 
head, blackening on the spikes on yonder gate, ever 
hatched a tithe of the treason wliich has worked 
under your periwig ? 

We have brought our Georges to London city, and 
if we would behold its asx)ect, may see it in Hogarth’s 
lively i^erspective of Chea])side, or rt*ad of it in a 
hundred contemporary books which paint the manners 
of that age. Our dear old “ Sjx^ctator ” looks smiling 
ivpoii the streets, with their innuiiierable signs, and 
describes them with his charming humor, “Our 
streets are filled with Blue Boars, Black Swans, and 
Bed Lions, not to mention Flying Tigs and Hogs in 
Armor, with other creatures more extraordinary than 
any in the deserts of Africa.” A few of these quaint 
old figures still remain in London town. You may 
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still see there, and over its old hostel in Ludgate 
Hill, the Btdle Sjuivage ” to whom the Spectator so 
pleasantly alludes in that pai)er ; and who was, prob- 
ably, no other than the sweet American Pocahontas, 
who rescued from death the daring Captain Smith. 
Tliere is the Lion’s Head,” down whose jaws the 
Spectator’s ” own letters were passed ; and over a 
great bankei*'s in Fleet Street, the efhgy of the wallet, 
wliich the founder of the firm bore when he came into 
London ii (jountry boy. People this street, so orna- 
mcnt(‘d, with crowds of swinging chairmen, with 
servants bawling to clear the way, with Mr. Dean in 
his cassock, his lackey marching before him ; or Mrs. 
Dinali in lier sack, tripj)ing to chapel, her footboy 
carrying her ladyship’s great prayer-book; with itin- 
erant tradi‘sinen, singing their hundred cries (I re- 
member forty years ago, as a boy in London city, a 
score of cheery, familiar cri(*s that are silent now). 
Fancy the bciuix thronging to tlie chocolate-houses, 
tap])ing their snuff-boxes as th(‘y issue thence, their 
j)eriwigs appearing over the red curtains. Fancy 
Saccharissa, beckoning and smiling from the upper 
windows, and a crowd of soldiers brawling and 
bustling at tlie door — gentlemen of the Life Guards, 
clad in scarlet, with blue facings, and laced with gold 
at the seams ; gentlemen of the Horse Grenadiers, in 
their cai)s of sky-blue cloth, with the garter embroid- 
ered on the front in gold and silver; men of the 
Halberdiers, in their huig red coats, as bluff Harry 
left thein, with tlieir ruff and velvet flat caps. Per- 
haps the King’s Majesty himself is going to St. 
♦James’s as we ])ass. If he is going to Parliament, he 
is in his coach-a.nd-eight, surrounded by his guards 
and the liigh officers of his crown. Otherwise his 
Majesty only uses a chair with six footmen walking 
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before, and six yeomen of the guard at the sides of 
the sedan. The officers in waiting follow the King in 
3oaches. It must be rather slow work. 

Our Spectator” and Tatler ” are full of delightful 
glimpses of the town life of those days. In the com- 
pany of that charming guide, we may go to tlie oi)era, 
the comedy, the puppet-show, the auction, even tl:3 
cockpit : we can take boat at Temple Stairs, and ac- 
company Sir Roger de Coverley and Mr. Spectator to 
Spring Garden — it will be called Van xh all a few years 
hence, when Hogarth will paint for it. Would you 
not like to step back into the past, and be introduced 
to Mr. Addison ? — not the Right Honorable Joseph 
Addison, Esq., George I.^s Secretary of State, but to 
the delightful painter of contemporary mannors; the 
man who, when in good-humor himself, was the 
pleasantest companion in all England. I should like 
to go into Lockit^s with him, and drink a bowl along 
with Sir R. Steele (who has just been knighted by 
King George, and who does not ha})peii to have any 
money to pay his share of the reckoning). 1 should 
not care to follow Mr. Addison to his secretary’s 
office in Whitehall. There we get into politics. Our 
business is pleasure, and the town, and the coffee- 
house, and the theatre, and the Mall. Delightful 
Spectator ! kind friend of leisure hours ! hai)py com- 
panion I true Christian gentleman ! How much 
greater, better, you are than the King IMr. Secretary 
kneels to ! 

You can have foreign testimony about old-world 
London, if you like ; and my before-quoted friend, 
Charles Louis, Baron de Bollnitz, will conduct us to 
it. “ A man of seiise,” says lie, ‘‘ or a fine gentleman, 
is never at a loss for company in London, and this is 
the way the latter passes his time. Hc' rises late. 
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puts oil a frock, and, leaving his sword at home, takes 
his cane, and goes wh(?re he pleases. The park is 
commonly the place where he walks, because ’t is the 
Exchange for men of (luality. is the same thing 
as the Tiiileries at Paris, only the park has a certain 
beauty of simplicity which cannot be described. The 
grand walk is called the Mall ; is full of people at 
every hour of the day, but (^specially at morning and 
evening, when their Majesties often walk with the 
royal family, who are attended only by a half-dozen 
yeoiiKUi of the guard, and permit all persons to walk 
at the same time with them. The ladies and gentle- 
men always appear in rich dresses, for the English, , 
whO; twenty years ago, did not wear gold lace but in 
their army, are now embroidered and bedaubed as much 
as the French. T speak of persons of (piality ; for the 
citizen still contents himself with a suit of line cloth, 
a good hat and wig, and fine linen. Everybody is 
Well clotluMl here, and even the beggars don’t make so 
ragged an appearance as they do elsewhere.” After 
our fi*i(‘nd, the man of cpiality, has had his morning 
or undress walk in tlie Mall, he goes home to dress, 
and tlien sauntt*rs to some coffee-house or chocolate- 
house frecpiented by the persons he would see. *^For 
’t is a rule with the English to go once a day at least 
to houses of this sort, where they talk of business 
and ni*ws, rc^ad tlie papers, and often look at one 
another without opening their lips. ‘ And ’tis very 
well th('y are so mute : for were they all as talkative 
as peo]>le of otiier nations, the coffee-houses would be 
intolerable, anil there would be no hearing what one 
man said where there are so many. The chocolate- 
house in St. James’s Street, where I go every morn- 
ing to pass away the time, is always so full that a 
man can scarce turn about in ilt.” 
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Delightful as London city was, Kiug George I. 
liked to be out of it as much as .ever he could ; and 
when there, passed all his time with his Germans. 
It was with them as with llluclier, one hundred years 
afterwards, when the bold old Keiter looked down 
from St. PauPs, and sighed out, AVas tiir Plunder ! ” 
The German women jduiidered ; the German secre- 
taries plundered ; the Geianan cooks and iiitenclants 
plundered; even Mustapha and Mahomet, the German 
negroes, had a share of the booty. Takt^ what yo\i 
can get, was the old monarch’s maxim. lie was not 
a lofty monarch, certainly : lie was not a patron of 
the line arts : but he was not a hyprocrite, ho was not 
revengeful, he was not extravagant. Though a despot 
in Hanover, he was a moderate ruler in England. His 
aim was to leave it to itsel f as much as possible, and 
to live out of it as much as he could. His heart was 
in Hanover. When taken ill on his last journey, as 
he was passing through Holland, he thrust his livid 
head out of the coach-window, and gasped out, “ Osna- 
burg, Osnaburg! ” He was more than.lifty years of 
age when he came amongst us ; we took him because 
we wanted him, becjause he served our turn; we 
laughed at his uncouth G(‘rman ways, and sneered at 
him. He took our loyalty for what it was worth ; 
laid hands on what money he could ; kept us as- 
suredly from lk)pery and wooden shoes. 1, for one, 
would have been on his side in those days. Cynical, 
and selfish, as he was, he was Ix^tter than a king out 
of St. Germains with the French King’s orders in 
his pocket, and a swarm of Jesuits in his train. 

The Fates are supposed to interest themscdves about 
royal personages ; and so this one had omens and 
prophecies s])ecially rc'garding him. He was said to be 
much disturbed at a uronhccy tliat he should die very 
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soon after his wife; and sure enough, pallid Death, 
having seized upon the luckless Princess in her castle 
of Ahlden, presently pounced upon H. M. King 
George T., in his travelling chariot, on the Hanover 
road. What postilion can outride that pale horse 
man ? It is said, George promised one of his left- 
handed widows to come to her after d(?ath, if leave 
were granted him to revisit the glimpses of the moon; 
and soon after his demise, a great raven actually fly- 
ing or hopping in at the Duchess of KendaFs window 
at Twickcmham, she chose to imagim* the king’s spirit 
inhabited these plumes, and took special care of her 
sable visitor. Affecting metempsychosis — funereal 
royal bird ! How pathetic is the idea of the Duchess 
weeping over it ! When this chaste addition to our 
Englisli aristocracy died, all her jewels, her plate, her 
plunder went over to her relations in Hanover. I 
wond(*r whether her heirs took the bird, and whether 
it is still flap])ing its wings over Herrenhaustni ? 

The days are over in England of that strange re- 
ligion of king-worship, when priests flattered princes 
in the Temple of (iod; when servility was held to 
be ennobling duty; wlnni beauty and youth tried 
eagerly for royal favor; and woman’s shame was 
held to be no dishonor. Memh'd morals and mended 
naanners in courts and people, ar(‘ among the price- 
?.ess consequ(‘nc('s of the fre(‘dom which George I. 
.'jame to n^scm^ and secun\ H(‘ ke])t his com])act 
with his English subjects; and if h(‘ es(a»ped no more 
than other men and monarchs from the vic(‘s of his 
age, at least we may thank him for preserving and 
transmitting the lib{*rties of ours. Tn our free air, 
royal and humble homes have alike been purified ; 
and Truth, the birth-right of high and low among us, 
which quite fearlessly judges our greatest personages, 
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can only speak of them now in words of respect and 
regard. There are stains in the portrait of the first 
George, and traits in it which none of us need admire ; 
but, among the nobler features, are justice, courage, 
moderation — and these we may recognize ere we turn 
the picture to the wall. 
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On the afternoon of the 14tli of June, 1727, two 
horsemen might have been perceived galloping along 
the road from Chelsea to Richmond. The foremost, 
cased in the jackboots of the period, was a broad- 
faced, jolly-looking, and very corpulent cavalier; but, 
by the manner in which he urged his horse, you 
might see that he was a bold as well as a skilful rider. 
IndeiMl, no man loved sport better ; and in the hunt- 
ing-Helds of Norfolk, no s(xuire rode more boldly after 
the fox, or chet;r(4 Ringwood and Sweettips more 
lustily, than he who now thundered over the Rich- 
mond road. 

He speedily reached Richmond Lodge, and asked 
to see the owner of the mansion. The mistress of 
the hous(^ and her ladies, to whom our friend was 
admitted, said he could not be introduced to the mas- 
ter, however pressing the business might be. The 
master was ash'cp after his dinner ; he always slept 
after his dinner: and woe be to the person who in- 
terrupted him ! Nevertheless, our stout friend of the 
jackboots ])ut the affrighted ladies aside, opened the 
forbidden door of the bedroom, wherein upon the bed 
lay a little gentleman ; and here the eager messenger 
knelt down in his jackboots. 

He on the b(‘d started up, and with many oaths 
and a strong German accent asked who was there, 
and who dared to disturb him ? 
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am Sir Kobert Walpole,” said the messenger, 
The awakened sleeper hated Sir Kobert Walpole. 

I have the honor to announce to your IVIajesty that 
your royal father, King George I., died at Oshaburg, 
on Saturday last, the 10th inst.” 

Is one huj //V/” roared out his sacred Majesty 
King George II. : but Sir Rol)(?rt Walpole stated the 
fact, and from that day until three-and-thirty years 
after, George, the second of the name, ruled over 
England. 

How the King made away with his father’s will 
under the astonished nose of the Archbishop of (Can- 
terbury ; how he was a choleric little sovereign ; how 
he shook his fist in the face of his father’s courtiers ; 
how he kicked his coat and wig about in his rages, 
and called everybody thief, liar, rascal, with whom 
he differed : you will read in all the history books ; 
and how he speedily and shrewdly reconciled himself 
with the bold minister, whom he had liated diiring 
his father’s life, and by whom he was served during 
fifteen years of, his own with admirable priuhmce, 
fidelity, and success. Hut for Sir Kobert Wal])ole, 
we should have had the Pretender back again. Hut 
for his obstinate love of peace, we should have had 
wars, which the nation was not strong enough nor 
united enough to endure. Hut for his resolute coun- 
sels and good-humored resistance, we might have had 
German despots attempting a Hanoverian regimen 
over us : we should have had revolt, commotion, 
want, and tyrannous misrule, in place of a (j^uarter of 
a century of peace, freedom, and material prosperity, 
such as the country never enjoyed, until that cor- 
rupter of parliaments, that divssolute ti2)sy cynic, that 
courageous lover of peace and liberty, that great 
citizen, patriot, and statesman governed it. In re- 
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ligion he was a little bett(u* than a heathen ; cracked 
ribald jokes at bigwigs anti bishops, and laughed at 
High Churtdi and Low. In private life the old 
pagan revelled in the lowest pleasures : he passed 
his Sundays tippling at Jliehmond ; and his holydays 
bawling afttn* dogs, or boozing at Houghton with 
boors over beef and puiudi. He eared for letters no 
more than his master did : he judged human nature 
so meanly that one is ashanuHl to have to own that he 
was riglit, and that men eould be eorru])ted by means 
so base. Hut, with his hireling House of Commons, he 
defended liberty for us; with his incredulity he kept 
Chur(!h-craft down. Then^ were parsons at Oxford 
as double-dealing and dangerous as any priests out 
of Koine, and he routed them both. He gave Eng- 
lishmen no concpiests, but he gave them peace, and 
ease, and fre(‘dom ; the three per cents nearly at par; 
and wheat at five arfd six and twenty shillings a 
quarter. 

It was lucky for us that our first Georges were not 
more higli-minded men ; especially fortunate that 
they loved Hanover so much as to leave England to 
have her own way. Our chief troubles began when 
we got a king who gloried in the name of Briton, 
and, being born in the country, proposed to rule it. 
He was no more fit to govern England tlnui his grand- 
father and great-grandfather, who did not try. ft 
was righting itself during their occupation. The 
dangerous, noble old spirit of cavalier loyalty was 
dying out; the stately old English High Church was 
emptying itself : the (piestions dropjiing which, on 
one side and the other; — the side of loyalt}^ jirerog- 
ative, chimdi, and king; — the side of right,’ truth, 
civil and ndigious freedom, — had set generations of 
brave men in arms. By the time when George IIL 
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came to the throne, the combat between loyalty and 
liberty was come to an end; and Charles Edward, 
old, tipsy, and childless, was dying in Italy. 

Those who are curious about European Court his- 
tory of the last age know the memoirs of the Mar- 
gravine of Bayreutli, and what a Court was that of 
Berlin, where George ll.’s cousins ruled sovereign, 
Frederick the Great’s father knocked down his sons, 
daughters, officers of state : lie kidnai)ped big men all 
Europe over to make grenadiers of: his feasts, his 
parades, his wine-parties, his tobacco-parties, are all 
described. Jonathan Wild the Great in language, 
pleasures, and behavior, is scarcely more delicate 
than this German sovereign. Louis XV., his life, 
and reign, and doings, are told in a thousand French 
memoirs. Our G(?orge II., at least, was not a worse 
king than his neighbors. He claimed and took the 
royal exemption from doing right which sovereigns 
assumed. A dull little man of low tastes he appears 
to us in England; yet Hervey tells us that this 
choleric prince was a great sentimentalist, and that 
his letters — of which he wrote prodigious cpiantities 
— were quite dangerous in their powers of fascina- 
tion. He kept his sentimentalities for his Germans 
and his queen. With us English, he never chose to 
be familiar. He has been accused of avarice, yet ho 
did not give much money, and did not leave much be- 
hind him. He did not love the fine arts, but he did 
not pretend to love them. He was no more a hypo- 
crite about religion than his father. He judged men 
by a low standard ; yet, with such men as were near 
him, was he wrong in judging as he did ? Ho readily 
detected lying and flattery, and liars and flatterers 
were perforce his coni})anions. Had he been more of 
a dupe he might have been more amiable. A dismal 
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experience made him cynical*. No boon was it to 
him to be clear-sighted, and see only selhshiiess and 
flattery round about him* What could Walpole tell 
him about his Lords and Commons, but that they 
were all venal ? Did not his clergy, his couitiers, 
bring him the same story ? Dealing with men and 
women in his rude, sceptical way, he came to doubt 
about honor, male and female, about patriotism, about 
religion. ‘‘He is wild, but he fights like a man,” 
George I., the taciturn, said of his sou and successor. 

George II. certainly had. The Electoral 
at the head of his father^s contingent, had ap- 
himself a good and brave soldier under 
Bl^lKie and Marlborough. At OudenardC he specially 
listinguished himself. At Malplaquet the other 
claimant to the English throne won but little honor. 
There was always a question about Jameses courage. 
Neither then in Flanders, nor afterwards in his own 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, did the liick^^ Pre* 
tender show much resolution. But dapper. Tittle 
George liad a famous tough spirit of his own, ptf 
fought like a Trojan. He called out his brothe#)Sef 
Prussia, with sword and pistol ; and I wisl^ for the 
interest of romancers in general, th^t that famou^ 
duel could have taken place. The two sovereigiil 
liated each other with all their might; their seconds 
were appointed ; the place of meeting was ' settled ; 
and the duel was only prevented by strong represen- 
tations made to the two, of the European laughter 
which would have been caused by such a transaction. 

Whenever we hear of dapper George at war, it is 
ceitain that he demeaned himself like a little man of 
valor. At Dettingen his horse ran away, with him, 
and with difficulty was stopped from carrying him 
Into the enemy’s lines. The King, dismounting from 
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the fiery quadruped, said bravely, I know I 

shall hot run away ; and placed himself at the head 
of the foot, drew his sword, brandishing it at the 
whole of the French army, and calling out to his own 
men to come on, in bad English, but with the most 
famous pluck and spirit. In ^45, when the Pretender 
was at Derby, and many people began to look pal , 
the King never lost his courage — not he. ‘^Pooh! 
don’t talk to me that stuff ! ” he said, like a gallant 
little prince as he was, and never for one moment 
allowed his equanimity, or his business, or his pleas- 
ures, or his travels, to be disturbed. On public festi- 
vals he always appeared in the hat and coat he wore 
on the famous day of Oudenarde; and the people 
laughed, but kindly, at the odd old garment, for brav- 
ery never goes out of fashion. 

In private life the Prince showed himsedf a worthy 
descendant of his father, lii this res])ect, so much 
has been said about the first George’s manners, that 
we need not enter into a description of the son’s 
German HareiiK In 1705 he married a princess re- 
markable for beauty, for cleverness, for learning, for 
good temper' — one of the truest and fondest wives 
ever prince was blessed with, and who loved him and 
was faithful to him, and he, in his coarse fashion, 
loved her to the last. It must be told to the honor of 
Caroline of Anspach, that, at the time when German 
princes thought no more of changing their religion 
than you of altering your cap, she refused to give up 
Protestantism for the other creed, although an arch- 
duke, afterwards* to be an emperor, was offered to her 
for a bridegroom. Her Protestant relations in Perlin 
were angry at her rebellious spirit ; it was they who 
tried to convert her (it is droll to think that Fred- 
erick the Great, who had no religion at all, was 
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known for a long time in England as the Protestant 
hero), and these good Protestants set upon Caroline 
a certain Father Urban, a very skilful Jesuit, and 
famous winner of souls. But she routed the Jesuit ; 
and she refused Charles VI. ; and she married the 
little Electoral Prince of Hanover, whom she tended 
with love, and with every manner of sacrifice, with 
artful kindness, with tender flattery, with entire self- 
devotion, thenceforward until her life’s end. 

When (jcorge I. made his first visit to Hanover, his 
son was appointed regent during the royal absence. 
But this honor was never again conferred on the 
Prince of Wales ; he and his father fell out presently. 
On the occasion of the christening of his second son, 
a royal row took place, and the Prince, shaking his 
fist iu the Duke of Newcastle’s face, called him a 
rogue, and ])rovoked his august father. He and his 
wife were turned out ' of St. James’s, and their 
princely children taken from them, by order of the 
royal head of the family. Father and mother wept 
piteously at parting from their little ones. The 
young ones sent some cherries, with their love, to 
papa and mamma ; the parents watered the fruit with 
tears. They had no tears thirty-five years afterwards, 
when Prince Frederick died — their eldest son, their 
heir, their enemy. 

The King called his daughter-in-law cefte diahlesse 
madams la prlncesse.^^ The frequenters of the latter’s 
(HHirt were forbidden to appear at the King’s: their 
lloy il Highnesses going to Bath, we read how the 
courtiers followed them thither, and paid that homage 
iu Somersetshire which was forbidden in London. 
That phrase of cette diahlesse viadame la princesse/* 
explains one cause of the wrath of her royal papa. 
She was a very clever woman : she had a keen sense 
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of humor : she had a dreadful tongue : she turned 
into ridicule the antiquated sultan and his hideous 
harem. She wrote savage letters about him home to 
members of her family. So, driven out from the 
royal presence, the Prince and Princess set u]) for 
themselves in Leicester Fields, where,’’ says Wal- 
pole, the most promising of the young gentlemen o^ 
the next party, and the prettiest and liveliest of the 
young ladies, formed the new court.” Besides Lei- 
cester House, they had their lodge at Richmond, fre- 
quented by some of the pleasantest company of those 
days. There were the Herveys, and Chesterfields, 
aii<ii little Mr. Pope from Twickenham, and with him, 
sometimes, the savage Dean of St. Patrick’s, and 
quite a bevy of young ladies, whose pretty faces smile 
on us out of histoiy. Tliere was Lepell, famous in 
ballad song ; and the saucy, charming Mary Belhm- 
den, who would have none of' the Piiiice of Wales’s 
fine comjdiments, who folded her arms across her 
breast, and bade H. R. H. keep off; and knocked his 
jnirse of guineas into his face, and told him she was 
tircMi of seeing him count them. He was not an 
august monarch, this Augustus. Wali)ole tells how, 
one night at the royal card-table, the playful princesses 
] lulled a chair away from under Lady Deloi-aine, who, 
in revenge, pulhHl the King’s from under him, so that 
his Majesty f(dl on the carpet. In whatever posture 
one sees this royal George, he is ludicrous somehow; 
even at Dettingen, wlu*re he fought so bravely, his 
figure is absurd — calling out in his broken English, 
and lunging with his rapier, like a fencing-mastm-. 
In contem])orary caiicatures, George’s son, the 
Hero of Ciilloden,” is also made an object of consid* 
erable fun. 

I refrain to quote from Walpole regarding George 
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— for those charming volumes are in the hands of all 
who love the gossip of the last century. Nothing can 
be more (iheery than Horace’s letters. Fiddles sing 
all through them : wax-lights, fine dresses, fine jokes, 
fine xjlate, fine equipages, glitter and sparkle there : 
never was such a brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity 
Fair as that through which he leads us. Horvey, the 
next great authority, is a darker spirit. About him 
tlu're is somotliing frightful : a few years since his 
heirs opened the lid of the Ick worth box ; it was as 
if a Pompeii was opened to us — the last century dug 
up, with its temples and its games, its chariots, its 
public places — lupanaria. Wandering through tliat 
city of the dead, that dreadfully selfish time, through 
those godless intrigues and feasts, through those 
crowds, pushing and eager, and struggling — rouged, 
and lying, and fawning — I have wanted some one to 
be fri(*nds with. I have said to friends conversant 
witli that history, 8how me some good person about 
that (>ourt ; find me, among those s(dfish courtiers, 
those dissolute, gay people, some one being that I 
can lov(* and regard.” There is that strutting little 
sultan (h'orge IT.; there is that hunch-backed, beetle- 
browed Lord Chesterfield; there is John Hervey, with 
his deadly smile, and ghastly, painted face — I hate 
them. There is Hoadly, cringing from one bishopric 
to another : yonder comes little Mr. Pope, from 
Twickenham, with his friend, the Irish dean, in his 
m^w cassock, bowing too, but with rage flashing from 
under his bushy eyebrows, and scorn and hate quiver- 
ing in his smile. Can you be fond of these ? Of 
Pope, I might : at least I might love his genius, his 
wit, his greatness, his sensibility — with a certain 
conviction that at some fancied slight, some sneer 
which he imagined, he would turn upon me and stab 
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me. Can you trust the Queen? She is not of our 
order : their very position makes kings and queens 
lonely. One inscrutable attachment that inscrutable 
woman has. To that she is faithful, through all trial, 
neglect, pain, and time. Save her husband, she really 
cares for no created being. She is good enough to her 
childnm, and even fond enough of them : but she wouid 
chop them all up into little pieces to please him. In 
her intercourse with all around her, she was perfectly 
kind, gracious, and natural : but friends may die, 
daughters may depart, she will be as perfectly kind 
and gracious to the next set. If the king wants her, 
she will smile upon him, be she ever so sad ; and 
walk with him, be she ever so weary; and laugh at 
his brutal jokes, be she in ever so much i)ain of body 
or heart. Carol in(‘’s devotion to hcu* husband is a 
prodigy to read of. What charm had the little man ? 
What was there in those wonderful letters of thirty 
pages long, whi(di he wrote to her when he was absent, 
and to his mistresses at Hanover, when he was in 
London with his wife ? Why did Caroline, the most 
lovely and accomplished ])rincess of Germany, take a 
little red-biced staring in-inceling for a husband, and 
refuse an emperor ? Why, to her last hour, did she 
love him so ? She killed herself because slie loved 
him so. She had the gout, and would plunge? her feet 
in cold water in order to walk with him. With the 
lilm of death over her eyes, writhing in intohuublc? 
pain, she yet had a livid smile and a gentle word for 
her master. You have read the wonderful history of 
that death-bed ? How she bade him marry again, 
and the reply the old King blubbered out, ^^Non, 
noil : j^iiirai des maitresses.” There never was such 
a ghastly farce. I watch the astonishing scene — 1 
stand by that awful bedside, wondering at the ways 
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in which God has ordained the lives, loves, rewards, 
successes, passions, actions, ends of his creatures — 
and can’t but laugh in the presence of death, and 
with the saddest heart. In that often-quoted passage 
from Lord Hervey, in which the Queen’s death-bed is 
described, the grot(isque horror of the <letails sur- 
])asses all satire : the dreadful humor of the scene is 
]nore terrible than Swift’s bhickest piiges, or Fielding’s 
liercest irony. The man who wrote the story liad 
something diabolictal about him: the terrible verses 
which Pope wrote resj)ecting H(‘rvey, in one of his 
'own moods of almost liendish malignity, I fear are 
true. I am frightened as T look back into tlie past, 
and fancy I Ixdiold that ghastly, beautiful face; as I 
think of the Qinum writhing on h(‘r death-bed, and 
crying out, Fray ! — pray ! ” — of the royal old sin- 
ner by hen* sid<*, who kisses her dead li})S with frantic 
gri(d*, and leaves her to sin more; — of the bevy of 
courtly (dergynum, and tlui archbishop, whose prayers 
she rej(‘cts, and who are oblig(‘d for propriety’s sake 
to shulHe olT tlie anxious inquiries of the public, and 
vow that luM* Majesty quittiul this lif(} ^Mn a h(*avenly 
fraim*- of mind.” What a life ! — to what ends de- 
voted ! What a. vanity of vaniti(*s ! It is a theme for 
.another pulpit than the le(*-tur(‘r’s. For a pulpit ? — 
I. think th(5 part wlii(di pulpits play in the d(\aths of 
kings is the most ghastly of all the ceremoni.al : the 
lying tmlogies, (he blinking of disagrecaible truths, 
the sickening flatteries, the simulated grief, the false- 
hood and syco])hancies — all utt(*red in the name of 
ILaiven in our State churches : these monstrous thren- 
o!li(‘s have been sung from time immemorial ovau- 
kings ami (pieens, good, bad, wicked, licentious. The 
State ]>arson must bring out his commonplaces ; his 
apparatus of rhetorical black -hangmgs. Dead king 
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or live king, the clergyiiKin must flatter him — 
announce his piety whilst living, and when dead, 
perform the obesquies of ‘‘our most rtdigious and 
gracious king.” 

I read that Lady Yarmouth (my most religious and 
gracious King’s favorite) sold a l)isliO[)ric. to a clergy- 
man for d05,<H)(). (She betUnl him £5,000 that 1 (' 
would not b(i made a l)isho[), and lu^ lost, and paid 
her.) Was he the only prelate of his tinu' led up l)y 
such hands for eonsem-ation ? As I pta‘p into (h'ojgt* 
ll.’s St. James’s, I se(‘ crowds of cassocks rustling up 
tlie back stairs of the ladies of the Couii; st('a.lthy 
clergy slip])ing purs(‘s into tlnur laps; that godless 
old King yawning under his canopy in his Chapel 
Iloyal, as the clnqdain before him is discoursing. 
Discoursing about what? — about right(‘ousn(‘ss and 
judgment? Whilst tin* cha[)la.in is j)r(*a,(diing, the 
King is chattering in (hu-maai almost as loud as the 
pr(‘ach(U'; so loud that th(‘ chu'gyinan — it may be 
one Dr. Young, In^ who wrote “ Night Thoughts,” and 
dis(*ours(^d on the splendors of the stars, the glories 
of lieaven, and utbu* vanities of this world — actually 
burst out ciyiiig in his pulpit becaus(‘ tin' (hdeinhu* of 
the faith a-iid dis])(‘ns(‘r of bishoprics would not listen 
to him ! No wonder tliat the (dergy were con’Uj)t 
and iiidiffenmt amidst tliis indiffercm^i^ and eorru])- 
tion. No wonder tliat sc<*[)tic,s multijdii^d and nioraJs 
degenerated, so far as they dej)(‘nd(Ml on tin' inflinuice 
of such a king. No wonder that Whitli(*ld cru'd (ml, 
in the wilderness, tliat W(*sley (juitted the insulted 
temple to jiray on th(‘ hill-sid(‘. I look with reverence* 
on those men at that time. Which is the siiblimer 
sjiectacle — the good flohn Wesley, surrounded by his 
congregation of miners at the ]>it’s mouth, or the 
Queen’s chaplains mumbling through tlnir morning 
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office in their ante-room, under the picture of the 
great Venus, with the door opened into the adjoining 
chamber, where the Queen is dressing, talking scandal 
to Lord Hervey, or uttering sneers at Lady Suffolk, 
who is kneeling with the basin at her mistress’s side ? 
I say I am scared as I look round at this society — at 
this king, at these courtiers, at these politicians, at 
these bisliops — at this flaunting vice and levity. 
Whereabouts in this Court is the honest man? 
Where is the pure jierson one may like ? The air 
stifles one with its sickly perfumes. There are some 
old-world follies and some absurd ceremonials about 
our Court of the present day, which I laugh at, but as 
an Englishman, contrasting, it with the past, shall I 
not acknowledge the change of to-day ? As the mis- 
tress of St. James’s passes me now, I salute the 
sovereign, wise, moderate, exemplary of life ; the 
good mother ; the good wife ; the accomplished lady ; 
the enlightened friend of art; the tender sympathizer 
in her people’s glories and sorrows. 

Of all the Court of George and Caroline, I find no 
one but Lady Suffolk with whom it seems pleasant 
and kindly to hold converse. Even the misogynist 
Croker, who edited her letters, loves her, and has that 
regard for her with which her sweet graciousness 
seems to liave inspired almost all men and some 
women wJio came near her. 1 have. noted many little 
traits which go to prove the charms of her character 
(it is not merely because she is charming, but because 
she is characteristic, that I allude to her). She 
writes delightfully sober letters. Addressing Mr. 
Gay at Tunbridge (he was, you know, a })oet penniless 
and in disgrace), she says ; “ The place you are in has 
strangely filled your head with physicians and cures ; 
but, take my word for it, many a fine lady has gone 
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there to drink the waters without being sick ; and 
many a man has eoinplained of the loss of his heart, 
who had it in his own possession. I desire you will 
keep yours ; for I shall not be very fond of a friend 
without one, and I have a great mind you should be 
in the number of mine.” 

When Lord Peterborough was seventy years oh^, 
that indomitable youth addressed some flaming love, 
or rather gallantry, letters to Mrs. Howard — curious 
relics they are ol the romantic manner of wooing 
sometimes in use in those days_ It is not passion; it 
is not love ; it is gallantry : a mixture of (‘arnest and 
acting ; high-flown coni]>limehts, profound bows, vows, 
sighs and ogles, in the manner of the Olelie roniaiices, 
and Millamont and r>oricourt in the comedy. There 
was a vast elaboration of ceremonies and eti(tuette, of 
raptures — a riigulated form for kneeling and wooing 
which has quite passed out obour downright manners. 
Henrietta Howard accepU^d the noble old earl’s phil- 
andering; answered tin* queer love letters with due 
n^knowledgmeiit ; made a profound curtsy to Peter- 
borough’s profound bow; and got John Gay to helj) 
her in the com])Osition of her letters in reply to her 
old knight. Ih^ wrote her charming verses, in which 
there was truth as well as grace. “ O wonderful 
creature ! ” he writes : — 

** O wonderful creature, a woman of reason ! 

Never grave out of pride, never gay out of season! 

When so easy l,o guess who this angel should be, 

Who would think Mrs. Howatrd ne’er dreamt it was she?” 

The great Mr. Pope also celebrated her in lines not less 
pleasant, and painted a portrait of what must certainly 
have been a delightful lady ; — 
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" I know a thing that 's most uncommon — 

Envy, be silent and attend ! — 

I know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome, yet witty, and a friend: 

“Not warpM by ])assion, aw’d by rumor, 

Not grave through pride, or gay through lolly : 

An e([ual mixture of good-humor 
And exrpiisite soft melancholy. 

“Has she no faults, then (Envy says), sir? 

Yes, slie has om‘, 1 must aver — 

When all the world conspires to jnaise her, 

> The woman *s deaf, an<l do(‘S not hear I ” 

Even the women concurred in praising and loving 
her. The Diudiess of (^ueensberry bears testimony to 
her amia.bl(3 cpialities, and writes to her: “T tell you 
so and so, because you love children, and to have 
children love you.^’ The heaiitiful, jolly Mary Bel- 
leiiden, r(‘i)reseiited by contemporaries a,s the most 
perfect ciaeature (ever known,” writ(*s very pleasantly 
to lier ^tlear Howard,” her ‘tlear Swiss,” from the 
country, whitluer Mary had retired after her marriage, 
and when she gave u]) being a maid of lionor. “ How 
do you •(](), Mrs. Howard?” Mary breaks out. “How 
do you do, Mrs. Howard? that is all I have to say. 
This afternoon I am taken with ;i fit of writing; but 
as to matter, I havee nothing btettervto entertain you, 
than news of my farm. 1 therefore give you the 
following list of the stock of eatables that I am 
fatting for my private tooth. It is well known to tlie 
whole county of Kent, that I have four fat calves, 
two fat hogs, fit for killing, twelve promising black 
pigs, two young chickens, three hue geese, with 
thirteen eggs under each (several being du(?k-eggs, 
else the others do not come to maturity) ; all this, 
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with rabbits, and pigeons, and carp in plenty, beef 
and mutton at reasoiiable rates. Now, Howard, if 
you have a mind to stick a knife into anything I liave 
named, say so!’’ 

A jolly set must they have been, those maids of 
honor. Jk)p(* introduces us to a whoh? bevy of them, 
in a jileasant letter. I W(‘iit./’ Ik^ says, water 
to Hampton ('ourt, and met tiie Triiice, with all his 
ladi('S, on horseback, coming froin hunting. Mrs. 
Bellenden and Mrs. Lepell ti ok ni(‘ into protection, 
contrary to tin; laws against harboring Papists, and 
gav«e me a dinner, witli something I liked better, an 
opportunit}^ of conversation with Mrs. Howard. We 
all agreed that the life of a maid of honor was of all 
things the most miserable, and wished that all women 
who envied it had a s])(‘(unn‘n of it. To (^at West- 
phalia ham of a morning, vide ovi'.r hedges and ditches 
on borrowed hacks, come home in th(‘ heat of tlui day 
with a f(^v(U’, and (what is worsi^ a, hundnal times) 
with a r(^(l mark on the forehead from an uneasy hat 
— all this may cpialify them to make excel hmt wives 
for hunters. As soon as they wijx* off tin* heat of 
the day, they must simper an hour and catch (udd in 
the Princess’s a])artment ; from th('n(*-e to diniKU* with 
what apjietite they may ; and aftor that till midnight, 
work, walk, or think which way tlu'y ])l(\ase. No lorn? 
house in Wah*s, with a mountain €and rookery, is more 
contemplative than this (’ourt. Miss Li‘])oll walked 
with mo three or four hours Uy moonlight, and w(‘ nnt, 
no creature of any (piality but the King, who gave 
audience to the vice-chamberlain all alone under tln^ 
garden wall.*’ 

I fancy it was a merricn* England, that of our an- 
cestors, than the island which wij inhabit. Peotde 
high and low amused themselves very much more. 1 
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have calculated the manner in which statesmen and 
persons of condition passed their time — and what with 
drinking, and dining, and supping, and cards, wonder 
how they got through their business at all. They 
played all sorts of games, which, with the exception 
of cricket and tennis, have quite gone out of our man^ 
ners now. In the old prints of St. James’s Park,' you 
still see the marks along the walk, to note the balls 
when the Court played at Mall. Fancy Birdcage 
Walk now so laid out, and Lord John and Lord Pal- 
merston knocking balls up and down the avenue I 
Most of those joliy sports belong to the past, and 1>he 
good old games of England are only to be found in 
old novels, in old ballads, or the columns of dingy old 
newspapers, which say how a main of cocks is to be 
fought at Winchester between the Winchester men 
and the Hampton men; or how the Cornwall men 
and the Devon men are ‘going to hold a great wrest- 
ling-match at Totnes, and so on. 

A hundred and twenty years ago there were not 
only country towns in England, but people who inhab- 
ited them. We were very much more gregarious ; we 
were amused by very simple pleasures. Every town 
had its fair, every village its wake. The old poets 
have sung a hundred jolly ditties about great cudgel- 
playings, fjimous grinning through horse-collars, great 
maypole meetings, and morris-dances. The girls used 
to run races clad in very light attire ; and the kind 
gentry and good parsons tliought no shame in looking 
on. Dancing bears went about the country with pipe 
and tabor. Certain well-known tunes were sung all 
over the land for hundreds of years, and high and low 
rejoiced in that simple music. Gentlemen who wished 
to entertain their female friends constantly sent for a 
band. When Beau Fielding, a mighty line gentle- 
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man, was courting the lady whom he married, he 
treated her and her companion at his lodgings to a 
supper from the tavern, and after supper they sent 
out for a tiddler — three of them. Fancy the three, 
in a great wainscoted room, in Covent Garden of 
Soho, lighted by two or three candles in silver sconces, 
some grapes and a bottle of Florence wine on the 
table, and the 'honest fiddler playing old tunes in 
quaint old minor keys, as the Beau takes out one lady 
after the other, and solemnly dances with her ! 

The very great folks, young uf'blemen, with their 
governors, and the like, went abroad and made the 
great tour ; the home satirists jeered at the French- 
ified and Italians ways which they brought back; 
but the greater number of people never left the coun- 
try. The jolly squire often had never been twenty 
miles from home. Those who did go went to. the 
baths, to Harrogate, or Scarbbrough, or Bath, or Ep- 
som. Old letters are full of these places of pleasure. 
Gay writes to us about the fiddlers at Tunbridge ; of 
the ladies having merry little private balls amongst 
themselves ; and the gentlemen entertaining them by 
turns with tea and music. One of the young beauties 
whom he met did not care for tea : “We have a young 
lady here,^’ he says, “ that is very particular in her 
desires. I have known some young ladies, who, if 
ever they prayed, would ask for some equipage or 
title, a husband or matadores : but this lady, who is 
but seventeen, and has 30,000, to her fortune, places 
all her wishes on a pot of good ale. When her friends, 
for the sake of. her shape and complexion, would dis- 
suade her from it, she answers, with the truest sin- 
cerity, that by the loss of shape and complexion she 
could only lose a husband, whereas ale is her passion.’* 

Every country town had its assembly room — 
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mouldy old tenemonts, wliiol: we inay still see in de- 
serted inn-yards, in decayed provincial cities, out of 
which the great wen of London has sucked all tlie life. 
York, at assize times, and throughout tlie winter, har- 
bored a large society of northern gentry. Shn^wsbury 
was celebrated for its festivities. At Xewinarket, I 
read of vast deal of good company, besid(^s rogues 
and blacklegs; ’’ at Norwich, of two asscunblies, with 
a prodigious c.rowd in the ball, the rooms, and the gal- 
lery. In Cheshire (it is a maid of honor of Queen 
Garonne who writes, and wlio is longing to be back at 
Hampton (Jourt, and the fun there) I ])eep into a 
country-house, and s(h^ a v(‘ry merry party : “ We 
meet in the work-room befon*. nine, ea-t, and br(‘.ak a 
joke or two till twehu*, then we repair to our own 
cliambers and make oiirselv(‘s rea.dy, for it c.annot be 
called dr(‘ssing. At noon the great btdl fet(dies us into 
a ])arlor, adormal with i6\ sorts of line arms, poisoned 
darts, sev(u*al pair of old boots a,nd shoes worn by men 
of might, with the stirruj)s of King (diaries 1., taken 
from him at Pldgehill,” — and there they have their 
dinner, after which (monies dancing and supper. 

As for Iiath, ail history wmit ami bathed and drank 
there, (h'orge 1 1. ami his Queen, Prince Federickaiid 
his Omrt, seare.e a eiiaraeter one (jaii mention of the 
early last (century, but was s(*(‘n in that famous Pump 
Kooin where IJi'au Nash presided,, and his picture 
hung between tlie busts of Newton and Po})e : — 

“ This ])i(.‘liuv. ]>ln*(‘(l thm*. busts between, 

Gives satire all its strength : 

Wisdom and Wit an* lilth* s(*en, 

But Folly at full leuatli.” 

I should like to have seen th * Folly. It was a 
splendid, embroidered, beruffleil, snuff-boxed, red- 
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heeled, impertinent Folly, and knew how to make it- 
self respected. I should like to have seen that old 
madcap Peterborough in his boots (he actually had 
the audacity to walk about Ihith in boots ! ), with his 
blue ribbon and stars, and a cabbage under each arm, 
and a. chicken in his hand, whhdi In* had been eheapen- 
.ing foi his diiimu*. (UtOvSterfield came tluu-e many a tim^^ 
and gambled for hundreds, and grinned througli his 
gout. Mary Wortley was there, ytmng and beautiful ; 
•and Mary Wortley, old, hideous, and snuffy. Miss 
Chudhdgh cann* there, slipping away Irom one hus- 
band, and on tlie • look-out foi- a-iiotln r. AVal])ole 
passed many a- day theia^ ; si(tkly, snjxn-cilious, ab- 
surdly dandified, and affect(‘d ; witli a brilliant wit, 
a delightful sensibiliiy ; and for his fi*iends a most 
tender, generous, and faithful luairt. And if you a.nd 
I had l)e(*n alive tlnni, and strolling down Milsom 
Street — hush! we should luf\a‘ taktm our hats off, as 
an awd'nl, long, lean, gaunt figure, s\vath(‘d in hannels, 
passed by in its chair, and a livid fa,(u‘ look(*d out from 
the window — great fierce ey(‘s staring I'roni iindtu* a 
bushy, ])owdered wig, a t(‘rribh‘ frown, a terrible Po- 
maii nose — and we whisper to om* anotluu-, ‘‘There lu^ 
is ! Then^ ’s the great commoner ! Then* is M r. Pitt ! " 
As we ’walk away, the abbey b(‘lls are s(‘t a- ringing ; and 
wai me(‘t our t(*sty fnh'iid Toby Smoll(‘tt, on tin? arm of 
James fjnin the actor, who tells us that the bells ring 
for Mr. r>ullo(*k, an eminent eowk(‘e])er from 1\)tten 
ham, who has just arrived to driid^ tin* waters; and 
Toby shakes his cane at the door of (Colonel Itingworm 
— the Creole .gimthnnan's lodgings next his own — 
wh(‘re the colonel’s two ncgro(‘s an^ ]n*a,ctising on the 
Frciiudi horn. 

When we try to recall social England, we must 
fancy it playing at cards for many hours (nciy day. 
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The custom is wellnigh gone out among us now, but 
fifty years ago was general, fifty years before that al- 
most universal in the country. Gaming has become 
so much the fashion,” writes Seymour, the author of 
the “Court Gamester,” “that he who in company 
should be ignorant of the games in vogue, would be 
reckoned low-bred, and hardly fit for conversation.” 
There were cards everywhere. It was considered ill- 
bred to read in company. Hooks were not fit arti- 
cles for drawing-rooms,” old ladies used to say. Peo- 
ple were jealous, as it were, and angry with them. 
'You will find in ITervey that George II. was always 
furious at the sight of books ; and his Queen, who 
loved reading, had topractisc^. it in secret in lier closet. 
But cards wert^ the resource of all the world. Every 
niglit, for hours, kings and queens of England sat 
down and handled their maj(isties of spaders and dia- 
•monds. In European Courts, I believe the practice 
still rmnains, not for gambling, but for pastime. Our 
ancestors gcmerally adopted it. “ Books ! prithee 
don't talk to me about books,” said old Sarah Marll:)or- 
oiigli. “The only books I know are men and cards.” 
“Dear old Sir Boger de Coverley sent all his tenants a 
string of hogs^ puddings and- a pack of cards at Christ- 
mas,” says the “ S])ectator,” wishing to depict a kind 
landlord. One of the good old lady writers in whose 
h‘tt(u*s I have been dipping cries out, “ Sure cards 
have kej)t us women from a great deal of scandal ! ” 
Wise old Johnson regretted that he had not learned to 
jday. “It is very useful in life,” he says ; “ it gener- 
ates kindness, and consolidates society,” David Hume 
never went to bed without his wliist. We have Wal- 
pole, in one of his lett(*rs, in a transport of gratitude 
for the (\ards. “ 1 shall build an altar to Pam,” says 
he, in his pleasant dandified way, “^for the escape of 
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mj charming Duchess of Grafton.” The Duchess had 
been playing cards at Rome, when she ought to have 
been at a cardinaFs concert, where the floor fell in, 
and all the inonsignors were precipitated into the , 
cellar. Even the Nonconformist clergy looked not 
unkindly on the practice. “ I do not think,” says one 
of them, ‘^that honest Martin Luther committed shi 
by jdaying at backgammon for an hour or two after 
dinner, in ordef by unbending his mind to promote 
digestion.” As for tln^ High Church ]>arsons, they all 
])layed, bishops and all. On Twelfth-day the Court 
used to play in state. This being Twelfth-day his 
Majesty, the Prim^e of Wales, and the Knights Cora- 
])ani()ns of the Garter, Thistle, and Bath, ai)peared in 
the collars of their respective orders. Their Majes- 
ties, the Prince of Wales, and three eldest Princesses, 
went to the Chapel Royal, preceded by the heralds. 
The Duke of ManelK^ster carried the sword of State.' 
The King and Prince made offering at the altar of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh, acccording to the an- 
nual custom. At night their Majesti(‘s ])layed at haz- 
ard with the nobility, for the beneiit of the grooni- 
])()rter; and it was said the king won six hundred 
guineas ; tlu' queen, three .hundred and sixty ; the 
Ihhncess Anndia, twenty ; Princess Carolin(‘, ten ; the 
Duke of Grafton and the Earl of I^ortmore, several 
thousands.” 

Ijet us glance at the same chronicle, which is of the 
year 17‘U, and see how others of our forefathers were 
engaged. 

“ (.^ork, 15tb ' January. — This day, one Tim Croneen was, 
for the murder and rubbery of Mr. Si. Leger and his wife, 
sentenced to be hanged two minutes, then his head to be cut 
off, and his ))ody (fivided in f«)ur quarters, tu be ])l}U'ejl in four 
cross-ways. He was servant to Mr St. Leger, and committed 
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the murder with the privity of the servant-maid, who was 
sentenced to be burned ; also of the gardener, whom ha 
knocked on the head, to deprive him of his share of the 
booty. 

“ January 3. A postboy was shot by an Irish gentleman 
on the road near Stone, in Staffordshire, who died in two days, 
for which the gentleman was imprisoned.” 

A poor man was found hanging in a gentleman’s stables 
at Bungay, in Norfolk, by a person who cut him down, and 
running for assistance, left his penknife behind him. The 
poor man recovering, cut his ti^at with the kifife ; and a 
river being nigh, jumped into but company coming, he 
was draggetl out alive, and was like to remain so.” 

“The Honorable Thomas Finch, brother to the Earl ot 
Nottingham, is apj)ointed ambassador at the Hague, in the 
room of the Earl of Chesterfield, who is on his return home.” 

“AVilliam (kjwper. Esq., and the Rev. Mr, John Cowper, 
chaplain in ordinary to lier Majesty, and rector of Great Berk- 
hampstead, in the county of Hertford, are appointed clerks of 
the commissioners of bankruptcy.” 

“Charles C.Veagh, Esq., and Macnamara, Esq., between 

whom an old giiidge of three years had subsisted, which had 
occasioned their being bound over about fifty times for break- 
ing the peace, meeting in company with Mr. Eyres, of Gallo- 
way, they discharged their ])istols, and all three were killed on 
the spot — to the great Joy of their peaceful neighbors, say the 
Irish papers.” 

“ Wheat is 2().s. to 285., and barley 205. to 225. a quarter ; 
three, per cents, 92 ; best loaf sugar, 9jd. ; Bohea, 125. to 145.; 
Pekoe, 185. ; and Hyson, 35.?. per ponml.” 

“ At Exon was celebrated with great magnificence the birth- 
day of the son of Sir AV. Cburtney, Bart., at which more than 
1 ,000 persons were pre??ent. A bulh)c,k was roasted whole ; a 
butt of wine and several tuns of beer and cider were given to 
the populace. At tlio same time vSir William delivered to his 
son, then of age, Powdram Castle, and a gn^at estate.’' 

“ Charlesworth and Cox, two solicitors, convicted of forgery, 
stood on the ]nllovy at the Royal Exchange. The first was 
severely handled l»y the populace, but the other was very 
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much favored, and protected by six or seven fellows who got 
on the pillory to protect him from the insults of the mob.” 

“ A boy killed by falling upon iron spikes, from a lamp, 
post, which he climbed to see Mother Needham stand in the 
pillory.’^ 

Mary Lynn was burned to ashes at the stake, for being 
concerned in the murder of her mistress.” 

“Alexander Russell, the foot soldier, who was capitally 
convicted for a street robbery in January sessions, was re- 
prieved for transportation ; but having aii estate fallen to him, 
obtained a free pardon ” ^ 

“The Lord John Russell *arr ed to tlm Lady Diana Spen- 
cer, at Marlborough House. He has a fortune of jG 30,(X)0 
down, and is to have £l()(),()()() at the death of the Duchess 
Dowager of Marlborough, his grandmother.” 

“ March 1 being the anniversary of the Queen’s birthday, 
when her Majesty entered the forty-ninth year of her age, 
there was a splendid a])])carance of nobility at St. JamesV 
Her Majesty was magnificently dressed, and wore a dowered 
muslin head-edging, as did also her Royal Highness. The 
Lord Portmore was said to have had the richest dress, though 
an Italian Count had twenty-four diamonds instead of buttons.” 

New clothes on the birtliday were the fashion for 
all loyal people. Swift mentions the custom several 
times. Walpole is constantly speaking of it ; laughing 
at the practice, but having the very finest clothes 
from Paris, nevertheless. If the King and Queen 
were unpopular, there were very few new clothes at 
the drawing-room. In a paper in the “ True Patriot,” 
No. 3, written to attack the Pretender, the Sc.otcdi, 
French, and Popery, Fielding supposes the Scotch 
and the Pretender in possession of London, and him- 
self about to be liangod for loyalty, when, just as the 
rope is round his neck, he says : “ My little girl 
entered my bedchamber, and put an end to my dream 
by pulling open my eyes, and telling me that the 
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tailor had just brought home my clothes for his Ma- 
jesty’s birthday.” In his Temple Beau/’ the beau 
is dunned “ for a birthday suit of velvet, £40.” Be 
sure that Mr. Harry Fielding was dunned too. 

The public days, no doubt, were splendid, but the pri- 
vate Court life must have been awfully wearisome. I 
will not trouble you,” writes Hervey to Lady Sandon, 
^^with any account of our occupations at Hampton 
Coiirt. No mill-horse ever went in a more constant 
track, or a moi‘(‘. unchangii^ cinde ; so thiit, by the 
assistance of an almanac for the day of the week, and 
a watch for the hour of the day, you may inform 
yourself folly, without any other intelligence but your 
memory, of every transaction within the verge of the 
Court. Walking, chaises, levees, and audiences fill 
the morning. At night the King jdays at commerce 
and backgammon, and the Queen at quadrille, where 
poor Lady (fiiarlotte runs her usual niglitly gantlet, 
the QiKHui pulling her hood, and the iTancess Royal 
rapping ht*r knuckles. The Duke of Grafton takes 
his nightly opiate of lottery, and sleeps, as usual 
between the Brinc.esses Amelia and Caroline. Lord 
Grantham strolls from one room to another (as Dry- 
den says), like some discontented ghost that oft ap- 
pears, and is forbid to speak ; and stirs himself about 
as i>eoi)le stir a fire, not with any design, but in 
ligpes to make it burn briskeri. At last the King 
g(‘ts up ; the pool finishes ; and everybody has their 
dismission. Their Majesties retire to Lady Charlotte 
and my Lord Lifford ; my Lord Grantham, to Lady 
Franci‘S and Mr. Clark : some to supper, some to 
bed ; and thus the evening and the morning make 
the day.” 

The King’s fondness for Hanover occasioned all 
sorts of rougli jokes among his English subjects to 
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whom sauer-kraut and sausages have evei beeui ridi- 
culous objects. When our present Ti'inee Consort 
came among us, the i)epple bawled out songs in the 
streets indicative of the absurdity of Germany in 
general. The sausage-shops produced enormous sau- 
sages which we might suppose were the daily food 
and delight of German primjes. I reimmiber tL(‘ 
caricatures at the marriage of Ih-ince Leo[)old with 
the Princess Charlotte. The bi-idegroom wds drawn 
in rags. G(‘orge Ill.^sgllfife w as called l)y the ])eo]ile 
a beggarly German duchess ; the British idea being 
that all princes were beggarly exe(‘j)t British pnnces. 
King George paid us hack. Tl<‘ thought there W(‘re 
no manners out of Germany. 8arali Marlborough 
once coming to visit the Princess, whilst her Royal 
Highness was whipping one of the roaring royal 
children, ^^Ah!” says George, who was standing by, 
‘^you have no good manners in England, be(;aiise you 
are not properly brought up wlnm you are young.” 
He insisted that no English cooks could roast, no 
English coacliman could drive: he. actually (piestioned 
the superiority of our nobility, our horses, and our 
roast-beef ! 

Whilst he was away from his beloved Hanover, 
everything remained there exactly as in the Ihince/s 
presence. There were eight hundred horses in the 
stables, there was all the ajiparatus of ehamlKU’lains, 
court-marshals, and eqiu*rries ; and court asseiiihlic^s 
were held every Saturday, where all tlie nobility of 
Hanover assembled at what I can’t but think a, tine 
and touching* ceremony. A large arm-chair was 
placed in the assembly-room, a.nd on it tin? King’s 
portrait. The nobility advanced, and made a bow to 
the arm-chair, and to the image which Xebuchadnezzar 
the king had set up j and spoke under their voices be- 
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fore the august picture, just as they would have done 
had the King Churflirst been present himself. 

He was always going back to Hanover. In the 
year 1729, he went for two whole years, during which 
Caroline reigned for him in England, and he was not 
in the least missed by his British subjects. He went 
again in ’35 and ’36 ; and between the years 1740 and 
1755 was no less than eight times on tin; Continentp 
which amusement he was obliged to give up at the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ war. Here every day’s 
amusement was the same. “Our life is as uniform 
as that of a monastery,” writes a coiu'tier whom Vehse 
quotes. “ Every morning at elevcm, and every even- 
ing at six, we drive in the heat to Herrenhausen, 
througli an enormous linden aveniu^ ; and twice a day 
cover our coats and coaches with dust. In the King’s 
society there never is the least change. At table, and 
at cards, he sees always the same faces, and at the end 
of the game retires into his chamber. Twice a week 
there is a French theatre : the otlnu* days there is 
play in the gallery. In this way, were the King 
always to stop in Hanover, one could make a ten 
years’ cahnular of his proceedings ; and settle before- 
hand what his time of business, meals, and pleasure 
would be.” 

Tlie old pagan kept his promise to his dying wife. 
Lady Yarmonth was now in fuU favor, and treated 
with profound rcsp(‘ct l)y the Hanove.r society, though 
it appears rather^ neglected in England wdien she 
came among us. In 1740, a couple of the King’s 
daughters went to see him at Hanover; Anna, the 
Princess of Orange (about whom, and whose husband 
and marriage-day, Walpole and Hervey have left us 
the most ludicrous descriptions), and Maria of Hesse 
Cassel, with their respective lords. Tliis made the 
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Hanover court very brilliant. In honor of his high 
guests, the King gave several fetes ; among others a 
magnificent masked ball, in the green theatre at Her- 
renhausen — the garden theatre, with linden and 
box for screen, and grass for a carpet, where the 
Platens had danced to George and his father the late 
sultan. The stage and a great part of the garden 
were illuminated with colored lamps. Almost the 
whole Court appeared in white dominoes, like/^ says 
the describe!* of the scene “like spirits in the Elysian 
fields. At night, supper was served in the gallery 
withthreci great tables, and the King was very merry. 
After su])per dancing was resumed, and I did iiot get 
home till five o’clock by full daylight to Hanover. 
Some days afterwards we had, in the opera-house at 
Hanover, a great assembly. The King appeared in a 
Turkish dress ; his turban was ornamented with a 
magnificent agraffe of diamonds ; the Lady Yarmouth 
was dressed as a sultana ; nobody was more beautiful 
than the I’rincess of Hesse.” So, while iioor Caroline 
was resting in her coffin, dapper little George, with 
his red face and his white eyebrows, and goggle-eyes, 
at sixty years of age, is dancing a pretty dance with 
Madame Walmoden, and capering about dressed up 
like a Turk ! For twenty years more, that little old 
Bajazet w^ent on in this Turkish fashion, until the fit 
came which choked the old man, wdien he ordered the 
side of his coffin to be taken out, as wadi as that 
o'f poor Caroline’s who had preceded him, so that 
his sinful old bones and ashes might mingle with 
those of the , faithful creature. 0 strutting turkey- 
cock of Herrenhausen ! O naughty little Mahomet ! 
in what Turkish paradise are you now, and where* be 
your painted houris ? So Countess Y'armouth appeared 
as a sultana, and his Majesty in a Turkish dress wore 
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an agraffe of diamonds, and was very merry, was he ? 
Friends ! he was your fathers' King as well as mine 
— let us drop a respectful tear over his grave. 

He said of liis wife that he never knew a woman 
who was worthy to buckle her shoe : he would sit 
alone weeping before her portrait, and when he had 
dried his ey(‘s, lie woidd go off* to his Walmoden and 
, talk of lier. (bi the 2ot}i day of October, 1700, he 
being then in the seventy-seventh year of his age, and 
the thirty- four til of his r<‘ign, las page went to take 
him his royal (diocolate, and behold ! the most reli- 
gious and graihous King was lying dead on the floor. 
They went and fetched Walmoden; but Walmoden 
could not wake him. The sacred Majesty was but a 
lifeless corpse. The King was dead ; God save the 
King ! But, of course, ]) 06 ts and clergymen de- 
corously bewailed the late one. Here are some artless 
verses, in which an English divine deplored the 
famous (Icjiarted hero, and over which you may cry 
or yon may laugh, (exactly as your liumor suits : — 

‘‘ While at his feet expiring Faction lay, 

No coiiti^st left hut who should best obey ; 

Saw in liis offspring all himself renewed ; 

The same lair ])ath of glory still pursued ; 

Saw to young George Augusta's care impart 
Whate’er could raise and humanize the heart ; 
blend all Ids grandsire’s virtues with his own, 

And form their juingled radiance fur the throne — 

No I'arllier ))lessing could on earth he given — 

The nexi, degree of happiness was — heaven 1 " 

If he had been good, if he had been jnst, if he had 
been pure iu life, and wise in council, could the poet 
liave said much more ? It was a parson who came and 
wept over this grave, with Walmoden sitting on it, 
and claimed heaven for the poor old man slumbering 
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below. Here was one who had iu*ithor dignity, learn- 
ing, morals, nor wit — who tainted a great society by 
a bad example ; who in youth, manhood, old age, was 
gross, low, and sensual ; and Mr. Porteus, afterwards 
ray Lord Bishop Porteus, says the earth was not good 
enough for him, and tliat liis only place was la^aven ! 
Bravo, Mr. Portcms ! The divine who wept these 
tears over George the Second’s imunory wore (ieorge 
tlie Third’s lawn. I don’t know whether people still 
admire his poetry or his sermons. 
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We have to glance over sixty years in as many 
minutes. To read the mere catalogue of characters 
who figured during that long ])eriod, would occupy 
our allotted time, and we should have all text and no 
sermon. England has to undergo the revolt of the 
American colonies ; to submit to def(‘at and se])ara- 
tion ; to shake under the volcano of the Ih*ench Rev- 
olution; to grapple and fight for the life with her 
gigantic enemy Napoleon ; to gasp and rally after 
that tremendous struggle. The old society, with its 
courtly splendors, has to pass away; generations of 
statesmen to rise and disappear; Pitt to follow Chat- 
ham to the tomb ; the memory of Rodney and Wolfe 
to be su])erseded by Nelson^s and Wellington's glory; 
the old poets who unite us to Queen Anne’s time to 
sink into their graves ; Johnson to die, and Scott and 
Byron to arise; Garrick to delight the world with his 
dazzling dramatic genius, and Kean to leap on the 
stage and take possession of the astonished theatre. 
Steam has to be invented ; kings to be belu'aded, ban- 
ished, deposed, restored. Napoleon to be but an epi- 
sode, and George HT. is to be alive through all these 
varied changes, to a(;company his people through all 
these revolutions of thought, government, society ; to 
survive out of the old world into ours. 

When I first saw England, she was in mourning for 
the young Princess Charlotte, the hope of the empire. 
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I came from India as a child, and our ship touched at 
an island on the ay home, where my black servant 
took me a long walk over rocks and hills until we 
reached a garden, where we saw a man walking. 

That is he,” said the black man : that is Bona- 
parte 1 He eats three sheep every day, and all the 
little cliildren he can lay hands on ! ” There wer*^ 
people in the British dominions besides that ])oor 
Calcutta serving-man, with an ecpial horror of the 
Corsican ogre. 

With the same childish attendant, I remember 
peeping through the colonnade at Carlton House, and 
seeing the abode of the great Prince llegent. I (;an 
see yet the Guards pacing before the gates of the 
place. The place ! What jdace ? The palace exists 
no more than the ])alace of Kebucliadnezzar. It is 
but a name now. Where be the sentries who used to 
salute as the Eoyal chariots drove in and out ? Tlie 
chariots, with the kings inside, have driven to tlie 
realms of Pluto ; the tall Guards have marched into 
darkness, and the echoes of their drums are rolling in 
Hades. Where the palace once stood, a hundred 
little children are paddling uj) and down the steps to 
St. James’s Park. A score of grave gentlemen are 
taking their tea at the Athenieum (^11!);” as many 
grisly warriors are garrisoning the United Service 
Club” op2)osite. Pall Mall is the great social Ex- 
change of London now — the mart of news, of jxdi- 
tics, of scandal, of rumor — the Englisli forum, so to 
speak, where men discuss the last despatch from tlu^ 
Crimea, the last speech of Lord Derby, the next move 
of Lord John. And, now and then, to a few a-ntiqiia- 
rians whose thoughts are with the past rather than 
with the present, it is a memorial of old times and 
old people, and Pall Mall is our Palmyra. LookJ 
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About this spot Tom of Ten Thousand was killed by 
Kdnigsmarck^s gang. In that great red house Gains- 
borough lived, and Culloden Cumberland, George 
III.’s uncle. Yonder is Sarah Marlborough’s palace, 
just as it stood when that termagant occupied it. At 
25, Walter Scott used to live ; at the house, now ‘N'o. 
79,^ and occupied by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, resided Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynn, comedian. How often has Queen Caroline’s 
chair issued from under yonder arch ! All the men 
of the Georges have passed up and down the street. 
It has seen Walpole’s chariot and Chatham’s sedan; 
and Fox, Gibbon, Sheridan, on their way to Brookes’s ; 
and stately William Pitt stalking on the arm of 
Dundas; and Hanger and Tom Sheridan reeling out 
of Raggett’s; and Byron lim])ing into Wattier’s; and 
Swift striding out of Bury Street ; and Mr. Addison 
and Dick Steele, both perhaps a little the better for 
liquor; and the Prince of Wahis and the Duke of 
York clattering over the pavement; and Johnson 
counting the posts along the streets, after dawdling 
before Dodsley’s window; and Horry Walpole hob- 
bling into his carriage, with a giiucrack just bought 
at Christie’s: and George Selwyn sauntering into 

White’s.” 

In the published letters to George Selwyn we get a 
mass of correspondence by no means so brilliant and 
witty as Walpole’s, or so bitter and bright as Her- 
vey’s, but as interesting, and even more descriptive 
of the time, because ‘the letters are the work of many 
hands. You hear more voices s})eaking, as it were, 
and more natural than Horace’s dandified treble, and 
Sporus’s malignant whisper. As one reads the 
Selwyn letters — as one looks at Reynold’s noble 
n856. 
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pictures illustrative of those magnificent times and 
voluptuous people — one almost hears the voice of 
the dead past; the laughter and the chorus; the 
toast called over the brimming cups ; the shout at the 
racecourse or the gaming-table ; the meriy joke frankly 
S])oken to the laughing fine lady. How fine those 
ladies were, those ladies who heard and spoke such 
coarse jokes ; how grand those gentlemen ! 

I fancy that peculiar product of the past, the fine 
gentleman, has almost vanished off the face of the 
earth, and is disappearing like the beaver or the Red 
Indian. We can’t have fine g(nitleinen any more, 
because we can’t have the society in which they lived. 
The people will not obey: the parasites will not be 
as obsequious as formerly : children do not go down 
on their knees to beg their ])arent’s blessing: chap- 
lains do n(ft say grace and retire before tlie pudding; 
servants do not say ^‘your honor” and “your wor- 
ship ” at every moment : tradesmen do not stand hat 
in hand as the gentleman passes : authors do not wait 
for hours in gentlemen’s ante-rooms with a fulsome 
dedication, for which they hope to get five guineas 
from his lordship. In the days when there were fine 
gentlemen, Mr. Secretary Pitt’s under-secretaries did 
not dare to sit down before him; but Mr. IMtt, in his 
tuim, went dowui on his gouty knees to George II. ; 
and wlion George III. spoke a few- kind wa)rds to him, 
Lord Chatham burst into tears of reverential joy and 
gratitude ; so awful was the idea of the monarch, and 
so great the distinctions of rank. Fancy Tjord John 
Russell or Lord Palmerston on their knees whilst the 
Sovereign was reading a despatch, or beginning to cry 
because Prince Albert said something civil ! 

At the accession of George III., the patricians were 
yet at the height of their good fortune. Society 
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recognized their superiority, which they themselves 
pretty calmly took for granted. They inherited not 
only titles and estates, and seats in the House of 
Peers, but seats in the House of Commons. There 
were a multitude of Government places, and not 
merely these, but bribes of actual £500 notes, which 
members of the House took not much shame in 
receiving. Fox went into Parliament at 20 : Pitt 
when just of age ; his father when not much older. 
It was the good time for Patricians. Small blame to 
them if they took and enjoyed, and over-enjoyed, the 
prizes of politics, the pleasures of social life. 

In these letter’s to Selwyn, we are made acquainted 
with a whole society of these (hd'imct fine gentlemen : 
and can watcdi with a curious inten'st a life which 
the novel-writers of that time, I think, have scarce 
touched upon. To Smollett, to Fi(*lding eVen, a lord 
was a lord: a gorgeousH)eing with a blue ribbon, a 
coroneted chair, and an immense star on his bosom, 
to whom commoners paid reverence. Richardson, a 
man of humbler birth tha-n either of the above two, 
owned that he was ignorant regarding the manners of 
the aristocracy, and besought Mrs. Donnellan, a lady 
who had lived in the great world, to examine a volume 
of Sir Charh'S Grandison, and point out any errors 
which she might see in this ])artieuhir. Mrs. Don- 
mdlan found so many faidts, that Pichardson changed 
color ; shut up the book ; and mutti*red that it were 
best to throw it in* the fire. Hert', in Sedwyn, we 
have the real original men and women of fashion of 
the early time of George HI. We can follow them to 
the new club at Almack’s: we can travel over Europe 
with them ; we can accompany them not only to the 
public })laces, but to their .country-houses and private 
society. Here is a whole company of^hern ; wits and 
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prodigals; some persevering in their bad ways : some 
repentant, but relapsing; beautiful ladies, parasites, 
humble chaplains, led captains. Those fair creatures 
whom we love in Reynolds’s portraits, and who still 
look out on us from his canvases with tludr sweet 
calm faces and gracious smiles — those fine gentle- 
men who did us the honor to gov(‘rn us ; who in- 
herited their boroughs ; took their ease in their patent 
places; and slipped Lord hJorth’s bribes so elegantly 
under their nifties — we make aecjuainlance with a 
hundred of these fine folks, hear their talk and laugh- 
ter, read of their loves, quarrels, intrigues, debts, 
duels, divorces ; can fanc^y them alive if we rcNid the 
book long enough. We can atteiul at Diiki^ Hamil- 
ton's wedding, and behold him marry his bride with 
the curtain-ring: we can peo]) into her poor sisti'rs 
death -bed : we can see Charles Fox (mrsiiig ov(‘r the 
cards, or March bawling out the -odds at Newmarket: 
we can imagine Rurgoyne tri})piiig off from St. 
James’s Street to conquer the Americans, and slink- 
ing back into the club somewhat crestfallen after his 
beating; we can see the young King dressing himself 
for the drawing-room and asking ten thousand (pies- 
tions regarding all the genthnnen : W(^ can hav(‘ high 
life or low, the struggle at th(‘ Opera to behold the 
Violetta- or the Zampcu'ini — the Macaronies and fine 
ladies in tlnnr chairs trooping to the masquerade or 
Madame (hirnelys’s — the crowd at Drury Lane to 
look at the body of Miss Ray, whom Parson Ilae-kman 
has just ])istolled — or we can peep into Newgate, 
where poor Mr. Rice the forger is waiting his fate and 
his su])p(*r. You need not be particular about the 
sauce for his fowl/’ sa.ys one turnki^y to another: 

for you know he is to be hanged in the morning.’’ 
^^Yes,” re])lies the second janitor, but the chaplain 
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sups with him, and he is a terrible fellow for melted 
butter.” 

Selwyn has a chaplain and parasite, one Dr. War- 
ner, than whom Plautus, or Ben Jon son, or Hogarth, 
never painted a better character. In letter after let- 
ter he adds fresh strokes to the portrait of himself, 
and completes a portrait not a little curious to look at 
now that the man has passed away ; all the foul 
pleasures and gainbols in which he revelled, played 
out ; all the rouged faces into which he leered, worms 
and skulls ; all the fine gentlemen whose shoebuckles 
he kissed, laid in their coffins. This worthy clergy- 
man takes care to tell us that he does not believe in 
his religion, though, thank Heaven, he is not so great a 
rogue as a lawyer. He goes on Mr. Selwyn ’s errands, 
any errands, and is proud, he says, to be that gentle- 
man’s proveditor. He waits upon the Duke of 
Queensberry — old Q. — ^and exchanges pretty stories 
with that aristocrat. He comes home after a hard 
day’s christening,” as he says, and writes to his pa- 
tron before sitting down to whist and partridges for 
su])per. He revels in the thoughts of ox-cheek and 
burgundy — he is a boisterous, uproarious parasite, 
licks his master’s shoes with explosioiis of laughter 
and cunning smack and gusto, and likes the taste of 
that blacking as much as the b^^st claret in old Q.’s 
cellar. He has liabelais and Horace at his greasy 
fingers’ ends. He is inexpressibly mean, curiously 
jolly ; kindly and good-natured in secret — a bnider- 
hearted knave, not a venomous lickspitth*. Ji'sse 
says, that at his chapel in Long Acre, ^‘lie at- 
taiiKHl a eonsiil(*rable popularity^ by the pleasing, 
manly, and eloquent style of his delivery.” Was in- 
fidelity, endemic, and corruption in the air ? Around 
a young king, himself of the most exemplary life and 
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undoubted piety, lived a court society as dissolute as 
as our country ever knew. George II.’s bad morals 
bore their fruit in George III.^s early years ; as I 
believe that a knowledge of that good man’s ex- 
ample, his moderation, his frugal simplicity, and 
God-ft\aring life, tended infinitely to improve the 
morals of the country and purify the whole nation 

After Warner, the most interesting of Selwyn’s 
correspondents is the Earl of Carlisle, grandfather of 
the amiable nobleman at present ^ Viceroy in Ireland. 
The grandfather, too, was Irish Viceroy, having pre- 
viously been treasurer of the King’s household ; and, 
in 1778, the principal commissioner for treating, con- 
sulting, and agreeing upon the means of quieting the 
divisions subsisting in his Majesty’s colonies, planta- 
tions, and possessions in North America. You may 
read his lordship’s manifestoes in the Royal New 
York Gazette.” He returned to England, having by 
110 means quieted the colonies ; and speedily after- 
wards the Royal New Y’^ork Gazette ” somehow 
ceased to be published. 

This good, clever, kind, highly-bred Lord Carlisle 
was one of the English fine gentlemen who was well- 
nigh ruined by the awful debauchery and extrava- 
gance which prevailed in the great English society of 
those days. Its dissoluteness was awful : it had 
swarmed over Europe after the Peace j it had danced, 
and raced, and gambled in all the courts. It had 
made its bow at Versailles ,• it had run its hoi*ses on 
the plain of Sablons, near l^aris, and created the 
Anglo-mania there : it had ex])orted vast quantities 
of pictures and marbles from Rome and Florence : it 
had ruined itself by building great galleries and 
palaces for the reception of the statues and pictures.* 
1 1856 . 
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it had brought over singing-women and dancing- 
women from all the operas of Europe, on whom my 
lords lavished their thousands, whilst they left their 
honest wives and honest children languishing in the 
lonely, deserted splendors of the castle and park at 
home. 

Besides the great Tjondon society of those days, 
there was another unacknowledged world, extrava- 
gant beyond measure, tearing about in the pursuit 
of pleasure ; dancing, gambling, drinking, singing; 
meeting the real society in the public places (at 
Kanelaghs, Vauxhalls, and llidottos, about which 
our old novelists talk so constantly), and outvying 
the real leaders of fashion in luxury, and splendor, 
and beauty. For instance, when the famous Miss 
Gunning visited Paris as Lady Coventry, where she 
ex})ected that her beauty would meet with the ap- 
plause which had followed her and her sister through 
England, it appears she was ]}\xt to flight by an Eng- 
lish lady still more lovely in the eyes of the Paris- 
ians. A certain Mrs. Pitt took a box at the opera 
opposite the (Jountess ; and was so much handsomer 
than her ladyship, that the parterre cried out that 
this was the real English angel, whereupon Lady 
(U)ventry quitted l\aris in a huff. The poor thing 
iliiid presently of consumption, accelerated, it was 
said, by the red and white paint with which she 
plastered those luckless charms of hers. (We must 
represent to ourselvys all fasliionabh* fcunale Europe, 
at that time, as plastered with white, and raddled 
with red). She left tw’o daughters Ix'hind her, whom 
George Selwyn loved (he was curiously fond of little 
children), and who are described vcny drolly and 
pathetically in these letters, in their little nursery, 
where passionate little Lady Fanny, if she had nof 
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good cards, fimig hers into Lady Mary’s face ; and 
where they sat conspiring how they should receive 
a new inother-iii-law whom their papa presently 
brought home. They got on very well with their 
mother-in-law, who was very kind to ^heiii ; and they 
grew lip, and they were married, and they were both 
divorced afterwards — poor little souls ! Door painted 
mother, poor society, ghastly in its pleasures, its 
loves, its revelries ! 

As for my lord commissioner, we can affoi’d to 
speak about him ; because, though Ik* was a wild and 
weak commissioner at one time, though he hurt his 
estate, though he gambled and lost ten thousand 
jiounds at a sitting — five times more,” says the 
unlucky gentleman, than 1 ever lost before ; ” though 
he swore he never would touch a card again ; and yet, 
strange to say, went back to the table and lost still 
more : yet he repented of his errors, sobered down, and 
became a worthy peer and a good country gentleman, 
and returned to the good wife and the good children 
whom he haemal ways loved with the best part of his 
heart. He had married at on e-and twenty. He found 
himself, in the midst of a dissolute society, at the 
head of a great fortune. Forced into luxury, and 
obliged to be a great lord and a great idler, he yielded 
to some temptations, and paid for them a bitter pen- 
alty of manly remorse ; from some others he fled 
wisely, and ended by conquering them nobly. Hut 
he always had the good wife and children in his mind, 
and they saved him. am very glad you did mit 
come to me^ the morning T left London,” Ik* writes 
to G. Selwyn, as he is embarking for America. T 
can only say, I never knew till that moment of part- 
ing, what grief was.” There is no jiarting now, 
where they are. The faithful wife, the kind, gem 
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erous gentleman, have left a noble race behind them ; 
an inheritor of his name and titles, who is beloved as 
widely as he is known ; a man most kind, accom- 
plished, gentle, friendly, and pure; and female 
descendants occupying high stations and embellishing 
great names ; some renowned for beauty, and all for 
spotless lives, and pious matronly virtues. 

Another of Selwyn’s correspondents is the Earl of 
March, afterwards Duke of Queensberry, whose life 
lasted into this century; and who certainly as earl or 
duke, young man or graybeard, was not an ornament 
^to any possible society. The legends about old Q. are 
awful. In Selwyn, in Wraxall, and (*ontem])orary 
chronicles, the observer of human nature may follow 
him, drinking, gambling intriguing to the end of his 
career ; when the wrinkled, palsied, toothless old Don 
Juan died, as wicked and unrepentant as he had been 
at the hottest season of •youth and passion. There is 
a house in Ticcadilly, where they used to show a cer- 
tain low window at which old Q. sat to his very last 
days, ogling through his senile glasses the women as 
they passed by. 

There must have been a great deal of good about 
this lazy, slee2)y George Selwyn, which, no doubt, is 
set to his juesent credit. Your friendship),’’ writes^ 
Carlisle to him, ‘Ms so different from anything I have 
ever met with or seen in the world, that when I re- 
collect the extraordinary ju’oofs of your kindness, it 
seems to me like a “ T have lost my oldest 

friend and acquaintance, G. Selwyn,” writes Walpole 
to Miss Berry: “I really loved him, not only for his 
infinite wit, but for a thousand good qualities.” 1 am 
glad for my part that such a lover of cakes and ale 
should have had a thousand good qualities — that he 
should have been friendly, generous, warm-hearted/ 
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trustworthy. “ I rise at six/^ writes Carlisle to him, 
from Spa (a great resort of fashionable people in our 
ancestors’ days), ‘^play at cricket till dinner, and 
dance in the evening, till I can scarcely crawl to bed 
at eleven. There is a life for you ! You get up at 
nine ; play with Raton your dog till twelve, in your 
dressing-gown ; then creep down to ‘ Whit<5’s ; ’ ar^ 
five hours at table ; sleep till supper-time ; and. then 
make two wretches carry you in a sedan-chair, with 
three pints of claret in you, three miles for a shilling.” 
Occasionally, instead of sleeping at “Whites,” George 
went down and snoozed in the House of Commons by 
the side of Lord North. He represented Gloucester 
for many years, and had a borough of his own, Lud- 
gershall, for which, when he was too lazy to contest 
Gloucester, he sat himself. “I have given directions 
for the election of Ludg(‘rshall to be of Lord Mel- 
bourne and myself,” he write!^ to the Prcmiier, whose 
friend he was, and who was himself as sleepy, as 
witty, and as good-natured as George. 

If, in looking at the lives of princes, courtiers, men 
of rank and fashion, we must perforce dejnc.t them as 
idle, profligate, and criminal, we must make allow- 
ances for the rich men’s failings, and recollect that 
we, too, were very likely indolent and voluptuous, 
had we no motive for Avork, a mortal’s natural taste 
for pleasure, and the daily temptation of a large in- 
come. What could a great peer, with a gi’cat castle 
and park, and a great fortune, do but be s})lendid and 
idle ? In these letters of Lord Carlisle’s from which 
I have been quoting, there is many a just complaint 
made by the kind-hearted young nobleman of the states 
which he is obliged to kfeep ; the magnificence in 
which he must live; the idleness to which his position 
as a peer of England bound him. Ih'tter for him had 
he been a lawyer at his desk, or a clerk in his oflice : 
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— a thousand times better chance for happiness, edu- 
cation, employment, security from temptation. A 
few years since the profession of arms was the only 
one whi(}h our nobles could follow. The church, the 
bar, medicine, literature, the arts, commerce, were be- 
low them. It is to the middle class we must look for 
the safety of England : the working educated men, 
away from Lord North’s bribery in the senate ; the 
good clergy not corrupted into parasites by hopes of 
prefernumt; the tradesmen rising into manly opu- 
lence ; the painters pursuing their genth' calling : the 
men of letters in their qui(‘t studies ; these are the 
men whom we love and like to read of in the last age. 
How small the grandees and the men of jdeasure look 
beside them ! how contemptible the story of the 
George 111. ccmrt squabbles are beside the recorded 
talk of d(‘ar old »Iohnson ! What is the grandest en- 
tertainment o.t Windsor, compared to a niglit at the 
club over its modest cups, with P(‘rcy and Langton, and 
Goldsmith, and poor lloz/y at th(‘- table ? 1 declare 

I think, of all the politic men of that age, Joshua Rey- 
nolds was the fim*st gentleman. And they were good, 
as well as witty and wise, those dear old friends of 
the past. Their minds were not debauched by excess, 
or effeminate with luxury. Tlu'y toiled their noble 
day’s labor : they rt'sted, and took their kindly pleas- 
ure : they (die('r(*d their holiday meetings with gener- 
ous wit and hearty interchang(^ of thought: they 
vvere no i)rudes, but no blush need follow their con- 
versation : they were merry, but no riot came out of 
their cups. Ah ! I would have liked a night at the 
“ Turk’s Head,” even though bad news had arrived 
from the colonies, and Dr. Johnson was growling 
against the rebels ; to have sat with him and Goldy ; 
and to have heard Burke, the finest talker in the 
world ; and to have had Garrick flashing in with a 
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story from liis tlieatre ! — I like, T say, to think of 
that society ; and not merely liow pleasant and liow 
wise, but how good they were. 1 think it was on 
going home one night from the club that Edmund 
Burke — his noble soul full of great thoughts, be 
sure, for they never left him ; his heart full of gentle- 
ness — was accosted by a jioor wandering woman, to 
whom he spoke words of kindness; and moved by 
the tears of this Magdalen, perhaps having caused 
them by the good words he spoke to hej‘, he took her 
home to the house of his wift‘ and children, and never 
left her until he had found the means of restoring her 
to honesty and labor. O you fim* gentlemen ! you 
Marches, and Selwyns, and Chesterlields, how small 
you look by the side of these great men! Good- 
natured Carlisle plays at cricket all day, and daiuies 
in the evening ‘‘till he can scarcely crawl,” gayly 
contrasting his superior virtud with G('orge Selwyn’s, 
“carried to bed by two wretches at midnight with 
three pints of claret in him.’’ Do you rememb(U’ the 
verses — the sacred verses — whicli Johnson wrote on 
the death of his humble friend, Levett ? 

“ Well tried through many a varying year. 

See Levett to the grave descend ; 

Ollicions, innocent, sincere. 

Of eveiy friendless name the friend. 

In misery’s darkest cavern known, 

ITis useful care, was ever nigh. 

Where hopeless anguish j)oured the groan, 

Ai^d lonely want retired to die, 

“No summons mocked hy chill delay, 

No petty gain disdained hy pride, 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 
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“ His virtues walked their narrow round} 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure the Eternal Master found. 

His single talent well employed.’* 

Whose name looks the brightest now, that of Queens* 
berry the wealthy duke, or Selwyn the wit, or Levetfc 
the poor physician ? 

I hold old Johnson (and shall we not pardon James 
Boswell some errors for embalming him for us?) to 
be the great supporter of the British monarchy and 
church during the last age — better than whole 
benches of bishops, better than Pitts, Norths, and the 
great Burke himself. Johnson had the ear of the 
nation : his immense authority reconciled it to loyalty, 
and shamed it out of irreligion. When George III. 
talked with him, and the people heard the great 
author’s good opinion of the sovereign, whole genera- 
tions rallied to the King. Johnson was revered as a 
sort of oracle ; and the oracle declared for church and * 
king. What a humanity the old man had ! H# wpwsf \ 
a kindly partaker of all honest pleasures : a fiei^ 
to all sill, but a gentle enemy to all sinners. What, • 
boys, are you for a frolic ? ” he cries, when Topham 
Beauclerc comes and wakes him up at midnight: 

I ’m with you.” And away^he goes, tumbles on his 
homely old clothes, and trundles through Covent 
Garden with the young fellows. When he used to 
frequent Garrick’s theatre, and had the liberty 
of the scenes,” he says, ‘‘All the actresses knew 
me, and dropped me a curtsy as they passed to the 
stage.” That would make a pretty picture ; it is ” 
a. pretty picture in my mind, of youth, folly, 
gayety, tenderly surveyed by wisdom’s merciful, 
pure eyes. 
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George III. and his Queen lived in a very unpre- 
tending but elegant^looking house, on the site of the 
hideous pile under which his granddaughter at 
present reposes. The King’s mother inhabited Carl- 
ton House, which contemporary prints represent with 
a perfect paradise of a garden, with trim lawns, green 
arcades, and vistas of classic statues. She admired 
these in company with my Lord Bute, who liad a fine 
classic taste, and sojnetimes counsel took and some- 
times tea in the pleasant green arbors along with that 
polite nobleman. Bute was hated with a rage of 
which there have been few examples in English 
history. He was the butt for everybody’s abuse ; for 
Wilkes’s devilish mischief; for Churchill’s slashing 
satire; for the hooting of the mob that roasted the 
boot, his emblem, in a thousand bonfires ; that hated 
him because he was a favorite and a Scotcliman, call- 
ing him Mortimer,” Lotliario,” 1 know not what 
names, and accusing his royal mistress of all sorts of 
crimes — the grave, lean, demure elderly woman, who, 
I dare say, was quite ’ as good as her neighbors. 
Chatham lent the aid of his great malice to influence 
the popular sentiment against her. He assailed, in 
the House of Lords, “the secret influence, more 
mighty than the throne itself, which betrayed and 
clogged every administration.” The most furious 
pamphlets echoed the cry. “Impeach the King’s 
mother,” was scribbled over every wall at the Court 
end of the town, Walpole tells us. What had she 
done? What .had Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
George’s father, done, tliat he was so loathed by 
George II. and never mentioned by George III. ? 
Let us not seek for stones to batter that forgotten 
grave, but acquiesce in the contemporary epitaph 
over him : — 
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“ Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 

Had it been his father, 

I liad much rather. 

Had it been his brother. 

Still better than another. 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her. 

Hud it been the whole generation, 

Still better for the nation*. 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead, 

There 's no more to be said.” 

The widow, with eight obildren round her, pru- 
dently reconciled herself with the King, and won the 
old man’s coiilidence and good-will. A slir(‘-wd, hard, 
domineering, narrow-minded woman, slie educated her 
children ac-e.ording to luh* lights, and spoke of the 
eldest a's a dull, good boy : she kept him very close ; 
she held tiio tight(\st vein over him: she had curious 
prejudices and bigotries. His umde, the burly Cum- 
berland, taking down a sabre and drawing it to 

amuse the (diild — the boy started back and turned 
])ale. The Prince hdt a gem*.rous shock : What 
must tliey Inivt* told him about iiu'. ? ” lu*. asked. 

His motlu'r’s bigotry and Initred he inherited with 
the (u)urageons obstinacy of his own race ; but he was 
a firm believau* when*, his fathiu’s had been free- 
thinkers, and a. true and fond supporter of the 
Church, (.>f which he was the tituhir flefemler. Like 
other dull men, tlie King was all his life suspicious 
of superior p(‘opl(*. He did iipt like Fox; lu* did not 
like Iveynohls ; he did not like Nelson, Chatham, 
Burke ; he was testy at the idea of all innovations, 
^.nd suspicious of all innovators. He^ loved medioQ- 
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rities; Benjamin West was his favorite ])aiiiter; 
Beattie was his poet. The King lamente(], not witli- 
out pathos, in his after life, that his education had, 
been neglected. He was a dull lad bi-ouglit up by 
narrow-minded people. The cleverest tutors in the 
world could have done little probably to expand that 
small intellect, though tliey might have improved his 
tastes, .and taught his perceptions some generosity. 

But he admired as well as he could. There' is little 
doubt that a letter, written by the little IViiicess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, — a letU'r contain- 
ing the most feeble commonplace's about tlie liorrors 
of war, and the most trivial reimirks on tin' blessings 
of peace, struck the young monaindi great!}’, and de- 
cided him upon selecuing the young Trincu'ss as the- 
sharer of his throne, I jiass over the storic^s of his 
juvenile loves — of Hannah Lightfoot, the 't,>uJih('r, tc 
whom they say he was actually married (though I 
don’t know who has ever seen tlu^ register) -- of 
lovely black -haired Sarah Lennox, about whos(^ Ix'auty 
Walpole has written in raptures, and who used to lie 
in wait for the young rrince, and make; hay at him on 
the lawn of Holland llous(‘. He sighed and lu* longed, 
but he rode away from lu'r. Her [)ictur(‘ still hangs 
in Holland Houst*, a magnificent masterpi('(*e of Key- 
nolds, a canva-s wortliv of Titian. Sh(‘ looks irom 
the castle window, holding a bii'd in her hand, at 
black-eyed young (diaries Fox, her nephew. The royal 
bird flew a.way from lovi'ly Sara.li. She had to ligun^ as 
bridesmaid at her little Mecklenburg rivaiTs wedding, 
and died in o,ur own time a quh't old lady, Avho had 
become the mother of the heroic. Kapiers. 

They say the litth* Ihincess who had written the 
fine letter about the horrors of war — a beautiful leb 
ter without a single blot, for which she was to be re 
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warded, like the heroine of the old spelling-book story 
— was at play one day with some of her young com- 
panions in the gardens of Strelitz, and that the young 
ladies’ conversation was, strange to say, about hus- 
bands. ^^Who will take such a ])oor little princess 
as me ? ” Charlotte said to her fricnid, Ida von Bulow, 
and at that very moment the postman’s horn sounded, 
and Ida said, Princess ! there is the sweetlieart.” 
As she said, so it actually turned out. The postman 
brought letters from the sidendid young King of all 
England, who said, ‘‘ Princess ! because you have 
, written such a beautiful letter, which does credit to 
your head and heart, come and be Queen of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, and the true wife of 
your most obedient servant, George ! ” So she jumped 
for joy ; and went up stairs and packed all her little 
trunks ; and set otf straightway for her kingdom in a 
beautiful yacht, with a 'harpsichord on board for her 
to play ui)on, and around her a beaiitiful fleet, all 
covered with flags and streamers : and the distin- 
guished Madame Auerbach complimented her with an 
ode, a translation of which may be read in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” to the present day : — 

Her gallant navy through the main 
Now cleaves its liquid way. 

There to their queen* a chosen train 
Of nymphs due reverence pay. 

“ Europa, when conveyed hy Jove 
To Crete^s distinguished shore, 

Greater attention scarce could prove. 

Or be respected more.” 

They met, and they were married, and for years 
they led the happiest, simplest lives sure ever led by 
married couple. It is said the King winced when 
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he first saw his homely little bride ; but, however that 
may be, he was a true and faithful husband to her, 
as she was a faithful and loving wife. They liad the 
simplest pleasures — the very mildest and simplest — 
little country dances, to which a dozen couple were 
invited, and where the honest King would stand up 
and dance for three hours at a time to one turn? ; af^ u* 
which delicious excitement they would go to bed witli- 
out any supper (the Court people grumbling sadly at 
that absence of supper), and get u^) cpiite early the 
next morning, and perhaps the next night have an- 
other dance ; or the Queen would play on tln^ spinet 
— she played pretty well, Haydn said — or the King 
would read to her a paper out of the ‘SSpi^ctatoiy” or 
perhaps one of Ogden’s sermons. O Arcadia! what 
a life it must have been ! There used to be Sunday 
drawing-rooms at Court ; but the young King sto];p{;d 
these, as he stopped all that* godless gambling where- 
of we have made mention, Kot that C(‘orge was 
averse to any innocent pleasures, or pleasures which 
he thought innocent. He was a patron of the arts, 
after his fashion ; kind and gracious to the artists 
whom he favored, and respectful to their calling. 
He wanted once to establish an Order of Minerva for 
literary and sci(*ntific characters ; the knights were 
to take rank after the knights of the Bath, and to 
sport a straw-colored ribbon and a star of sixteen 
points. But there was such a row amongst the 
literati as to the persons who should be appointed, 
that the plan was given up, and Minerva and her 
star never came down amongst us. 

He objected to x^ainting 8t. BauTs, as I’opish prac- 
tice ; accordingly, the most clumsy luiathen sculp- 
tures decorate that edifice at present. It is fortunate 
that the paintings, too, were spared, for painting and 
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drawing were wofully unsound at the close of the 
last century ; and it is far better for our eyes to con- 
template whitewash (when we turn them away from 
the clergyman) than to look at Opie’s pitchy canvases, 
or Fuseli’s livid monsters. 

And yet there is one dny in the year — a day when 
old George loved with all his heart to attend it — 
when I think St. Pa, ill’s presents tlie noblest sight in 
the whole world : when five thousand (jharity clril- 
dren, with cheeks like, nosegays, and ::we(^t, fresh 
voices, sing the hymn whhdi makes every heart thrill 
\vith praise and lia})piTu^ss. I have seen a hundred 
grand sights in the world — coronations, Parisian 
splendors. Crystal l*alace openings, Pope’s chapels 
with their processions of long-tailed cardinals and 
quavering choirs of fat soprani — but tliink in all 
Christendom tliere is no siudi sight as Cliaiaty Cliil- 
dren’s Day. iVe// Aiujllyi^ed aiKjcll. As one looks a,t 
that beautiful multitude of innocents : as the first 
note strikes: indeiMl om^ may almost fancy that 
cherubs are singing. 

Of church music the King was always very fond, 
showing skill in it both as a critic and a performer. 
Many stories, niirtliful and affecting, are told of his 
behavior at the (Concerts which he ordiu'iul. When 
lie was blind and ill Im c.hose the music for the, An- 
cient Conc,t*rts once, and the music and words which 
he selected were from Samson .Agonistes,” and all 
had reference to his? blindness, Ins captivity, and his 
affliction. He would beat tinu'. with his music-roll as 
tliey sang the anthem in the Cha[)(‘l Ito^ail. If the 
page below was talkativi^ or inattiaitive, down would 
come the music-roll on the young siiapegrace’s pow- 
dered head. The theatre was always his delight. 
His bishops and clergy used to attciid it, thinking 
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no sTiame to appear where that good man was seen. 
He is said not to have cared for Shakspeare or tragedy 
much ; farces and pantomimes were liis joy ; and 
especially when clown swallowed a carrot or a string 
of sausages, he would laugh so outrageously that the 
lovely Princess by his side would have to say, My 
gracious monarch, do compose yourself.” But ^^e 
continued to laugh, and at the very smallest farces, 
as long as his poor wits were left him. 

There is something to me exee<*dingly touching in 
that simple early life of the King’s. As long as his 
mother lived — a dozen years after his marriag<* with 
the little spinet-player — lu^ was a great, shy, awk- 
ward boy, under tlie tutelage of that heard parmit. 
She must have been a clever, domineering, cruel 
woman. She k(^pt h(*r household lonely and in gloom, 
mistrusting almost all ]) 00 ])le who came about her 
children. Seeing the you!\g Duke of Gloucestin* 
silent and unhappy once, she sharidy asked him th(^ 
cause of his silence. ‘‘ 1 am thinking,” said the poor 
child. Thinking, sir ! and of what ? ” “ 1 am 

thinking if ever I have a son T will not make him so 
unhappy as you make nn*.” The otlnu' sons were 
all wild, except G-eorge. Dutifully every evening 
George and Charlotte paid their visit to the King’s 
mother at Carlton House. Slu^ had a tlu’oat-com- 
plaint, of which she died ; but to the last persisted 
in driving about tln^ str(M‘ts to show she was alive. 
Tlie night before her death the r(‘Solut(* woman talk(;d 
with her son and daughter-in-law as usual, went to 
bed, and was found dead there in the morning. 
‘^George, be a king !” were the words whicJi she was 
forever croaking in the ears of her son : and a king 
the simple, stubborn, afF(‘ctionat(i, bigoted man tried 
to be. 
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He did his best ; he worked according to his lights ; 
what virtue he knew, he tried to practise ; what 
knowledge he could master, he strove to acquire. He 
was forever drawing maps, for example, and learned 
geography with no small care and industry. He 
knew all about the family histories and genealogies 
of his gentry, and pretty histories he must have 
known. He knew the whole Army List; and all the 
facings, and the exact number of the buttons, and all 
the tags and laces, and the cut of all the cocked-hats, 
})igtails, and gait(‘rs in his army. He knew the yer- 
mnnel of the Universities; what doctors were inclined 
to Socinianism, and Avho were sound Ghurclimen ; he 
knew the etiquettes of his own and his grandfather’s 
courts to a nicety, and the smallest particulars regard- 
ing the iMuitine of ministers, secretaries, embassies, 
audiences ; the humblest page in the ante-room, or 
the meanest helper in the stables or kitchen. These 
parts of the royal business he was capable of learn- 
ing, and he k^arned. But, as one thinks of an office, 
almost divine, performed by any mortal man — of any 
single being pretending to control the thoughts, to 
direct the faith, to order the implicit obedience of 
brother millions, to compel them into war at his of- 
fence or (piarrel ; to command, In this way you shall 
trade, in this way you shall 'think ; these neighbors 
shall be your allies whom you shall help, these others 
your enemies whom you shall slay at my orders ; in 
this way you shall worship God ; ” — who can wonder 
that, when smdi a man as George took such an office 
on himself, punishment and humiliation should fall 
upon people and chief ? 

Yet there is some.thing grand about his courage. 
The battle of the King with his aristocracy remains 
yet to be told by the historian who shall view the 
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reign of George more justly than the trumpery pane- 
gyrists who wrote immediately after his decease. It 
was he, with tlie people to back him, who made the 
war with America ; it was he and the people who 
fused justice to the Roman Catholics ; and on both 
questions he b(^at the patricians. He bribed: he 
bullied : he darkly dissembled on occasion : lu^ exer 
cised a slippery perseverance, and a vindictive reso- 
liition, which one almost admires as one thinks his 
character over. His courage was never to b(' beat. 
It trampled North under foot: it beat the stilT nec.k 
of the younger Pitt : even his illness never eonqmM’od 
that indomitable spirit. As soon as liis brain was 
clear, it resumed the scheme, only laid asides wlnm his 
reason left him : as soon as his hands were out of the 
strait waistcoat, they took up the i)en and the plan 
which had engaged him u]) to th(i moment of his mal- 
ady. I believe it is b}- persons believing themselves 
in the right that nine-tenths of the tyranny of this 
world has been ])erpetrated. Arguing on that con- 
venient premise, the Dey of Algiers would cut off 
twenty heads of a morning ; Father Dominic} would 
burn a score of Jews in the presence* of the Most 
Catholic King, and the Archbishops of Toledo and 
Salamanca sing Aimm. Protestants were roasted, 
Jesuits hung and quartered at Sinithh«dd, and witclies 
burned at Salem, and all by worthy peo]>l(*, wJio be- 
lieved they liad the best authority for their actions. 

And so, with res])ect to old George, even Americans, 
whom he hated and who conquered him, may give 
him credit for Jiaving quite honest reasons for oppres- 
sing them. Appended to Lord Ib’oughands biograph- 
ical sketch of Lord Nortli are some autograph notes 
of the King, which let us most curiously into the state 
of his mind. The times certainly require,’’ says he, 
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the concurrence of all who wish to prevent anarchy. 
I have no wish but the prosperity of my own domin- 
ions, therefore I must look upon all who would not 
heartily assist me as bad men, as well as bad subjects.’’ 
That is the way he reasoned. I wish nothing but 
good, therefore every man who does not agree with 
me is a traitor and a scoundrel.” Remember that he 
believed himself anointed by a Divine commission ; 
remember that he was a man of slow parts and imper- 
fect education ; that the same awful will of Heaven 
which placed a crown upon his head, which made him 
tender to his family, pure in his life, courageous and 
honest, made him dull of comprehension, obstinate of 
will, and at many times deprived him of reason. He 
was the father of his peojde ; his rebellious children 
must be flogged into obedience. He was the de- 
fender of the Ih’otestant faith ; he would rather lay 
that stout head upon ttie block than that Catholics 
should have a share in the government of England, 
And you do not suppose that th(U‘e are not honest 
bigots enough in all counti-ies to back kings in this 
kind of statesmanshi]) ? AVithout doubt the Ameri- 
can war was popular in England. In 1775 the ad- 
dress in favor of coercing the colonies was carried 
by three hundred and four to one hundred and five in 
the Commons, by one hundred and four to twenty 
nine in the House of Lords. Popular ? — so was the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes popular in France : 
so was the massaciK3 of St. Bartholomew : so was the 
Inquisition exceedingly popular in Spain. 

Wars and revolutions are, however, the politician’s 
])rovince. The great events of this long reign, the 
statesmen and orafors wlio illustrated it, 1 do not 
pretend to make the subjects of an hour’s light talk. 
Let us return to our humbler duty of court gossip. 
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Yonder sits our little Queen, surrounded by many 
stout sons and fair daughters whom she bore to her 
faithful George. The history of the daughters, as 
little Miss Burney has painted them to us, is delight- 
ful. They werc^ handsome — she calls them beautiful ; 
they were most kind, loving and lady-like ; they were 
gracious to every person, higli and low, who served 
them. They had many litth^ accomplishments of 
their own. This one drew : that oiu' played the 
piano : they all worked most j)rodigiously, and titled up 
whole suites of rooms — pretty smiling Penelopes — 
with their busy little needles. As we picture to our- 
selves the society of eighty years ago, we must imagine 
hundreds of thousands of groups of women in great 
high caps, tight bodies, and full skirts, needling away, 
whilst one of the number, or x^erhaps a favored gentle- 
man in a X)igtail, reads out a novel to tlui company. 
Peep into the cottage at Olney, for examx)le, and see 
there Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh, those liigli-bred 
ladies, those sweet, pious women, and Williain (./OWX)er 
that delicate wit, tliat tnmibling ])ietist, that r(‘iined 
gentleman, ai)Solutely laaiding out Jonathan Wild to 
the ladies ! What a change in our manners, in our 
aiiiusements, since then ! 

King George’s hous(‘hold was a model of an Englisli 
gentleman’s household. It was ea-rly ; it was kindly; 
it was charitable ; it was frugal ; it was oi'derly ; it 
must have been stux)id to a degree whic.h I shudder 
now to contemplate. Ko wondi'r all tlio ])rinces ran 
away from the laj) of that dr(‘a, ry domestic virtue. 
It always rose,^ rode, dined a,t st/ated intervals. Day 
after day was the same. At the same hour at niglit 
the King kissed his daughters’ jolly cIumJ^s; tln^ 
Princesses kissed their mother’s hand ; and Madame 
Thielke brought the royal nightcap. At the same 
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hour the equerries and women in waiting had their 
little dinner, and cackled over their tea. The King 
had his backgammon or his evening concert; the 
equerries yawned themselves to death in the ante- 
room ; or the King and his family walked on Windsor 
sloj^es, the King holding his darling little Princess 
Amelia by the hand ; and the people crowded round 
quite good-naturedly ; and the Eton boys thrust their 
chubby cheeks under the crowd’s elbows ; and the 
concert over, the King never failed to take his enor- 
mous cocked-hat off, and salute Ijis band, and say, 
“ Thank you, gentlemen.” 

A quieter household, a more prosaic life than this 
of Kew or Windsor, cannot be imagined. Rain or 
shine, the King rode every day for hours ; poked his 
red face into hundreds of cottages round about, and 
showed that shovel hat and Windsor uniform to 
farmers, to pig-boys, 'to old women making apple 
dumplings ; to all sorts of people, gentle and simple, 
about whom countless stories are told. Nothing can 
be more undignified than these stories. When Haroun 
Alraschid visits a subject incog., tlie latter is sure to 
be very much the better for the caliph’s magnificence. 
Old George showed no such royal spleiidor. He used 
to give a guinea sometimes : sometimes feel in his 
pock(‘ts and find he had no nioiiey : often ask a man a 
hundred (questions : about the number of his family, 
about his oats and beans, about the rent he paid for 
his house, and ride-on. On one occasion he played the 
part of King Alfred, and turned a piece of meat with 
a string at a cottager’s liouse. Whtui the old woman 
came home, she found a paper with an enclosure of 
money, and a note written by the royal pencil : Five 
guineas to buy a jack.” It was not splendid, but it 
was kind and worthy of Farmer George. One day, 
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when the King and Queen were walking together, 
they met a little boy — they were always fond of 
children, the good folks — and patted the little white 
head. Whose little boy are you ? ” asks the Wind- 
sor uniform. am the King’s beef-eater’s little 
boy,” replied the child. On which the King said, 
^^Then kneel down, and kiss the Queen’s hand.” Bii'- 
the innocent offspring of the beef-eater declined this 
treat. “No,” said he, “I won’t kneel, for if T do, 1 
shall spoil my new breeches.” The thrifty King 
ought to have hugged him and knighted him on the 
spot. George’s admirers wrote pages and pages of 
such stories about him. One morning, before any- 
body else was up, the King walked about Gloucester 
town; pushed over Molly the housemaid with her 
pail, who was scrubbing the doorsteps ; ran up stairs 
and woke all the equerries in their bedrooms ; and 
then trotted down to the bri(?ge, where, by this time, 
a dozen of louts were assembled. “ What ! is this 
Gloucester New Bridge ? ” asked our gracious monarch ; 
and the people answered him, “ Yes, your Majesty.” 
“Why, then, my boys,” said he, “let us have a huz- 
zay ! ” After giving them which intellectual gratifi- 
cation, he went home to breakfast. Our fathers read 
these simple tales with fond pleasure ; laughed at 
these very small jokes ; liked tlie old man whd poked 
his nose into every cottage ; who lived on ])lairi whole- 
some roast and boiled; who despised your French 
kickshaws ; who was a true hearty old English gentle- 
man. You may have seen Gilray’s famous print of 
him — in the old wig, in the stout old hideous Wind 
sor uniform — as the King of Brobdingnag, peering at 
r. little Gulliver, whom he holds up in his hand, whilst 
in the other he has an opera-glass, through which he 
f’mveys the pygmy. Our fathers chose to set up 
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George as the type of a great king; and the little 
Gulliver was the great Napoleon. We prided our- 
selves on our [)rejudices ; we blustered and bragged 
with absurd vainglory ; we dealt to our enemy a mon- 
strous injiistico of eon tempt and scorn ; we fought 
him with all w(‘apons, mean as well as heroic. * There 
was no lie we would not believe; no charge of crime 
which our furious prejudice would not credit. I 
thought at one time of making a collection of the lies 
wliich the French had written against us. and we had 
published against them during the war : it would be 
,a strange memorial of popular falsehood. 

Their Majesties were very sociable potentates : and 
the Court Chronicler tells of nunu'rous visits which 
tlu^y paid to their subjects, gentle and simple : with 
whom they dined ; at whose gn^at (M)untry-]iouses they 
stopped ; or at whose ])oorer lodgings tlu^y affably 
partook of tea and bi’V^ad and butter. Some of the 
great folks spent enormous sums in entertaining their 
sovereigns. As marks of si)ecia,l favor, the King and 
Queen sometinu's stood as sponsors for the children of 
the nobility. We. find Lady Salisbury was so honored 
in the year 17S() ; and in the ycuir 1<S()1^, Lady Chester- 
field. The. Coifrt yews relates how In^r ladyship 
received their Majesties on a state bed ‘‘dressed with 
wliite satin and a profusion of lace : the counterpane 
of wldte satin end)roidered Avith gold, and the bed of 
crimson satin lined witli Avhite.” The. child Avas first 
brought b}?- tlu^ nursg to the Marchioness of Hath, who 
])resided as chief nurse. Then trie Marchioness 
handed baby to tlu^ Queen. Then the Queen handed 
the little darling to the Bishop of Norwicdi, the offici- 
ating clergyman ; and, the ceremony over, a cup of 
caudle Avas presented by the Earl to his Majesty, on 
one knee, on a large gold waiter, placed on a crimson 
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velvet cushion. Misfortunes would occur in these 
interesting genufiecfcory ceremonies of royal worship. 
Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe, a very fat, puffy 
man, in a most gorgeous court-suit, had to kneel, 
Cumberland says, and was” so fat and so tight that he 
could not get up again. “ Kneel, sir, kneel ! ” cried 
my lord in waiting to a country mayor, who had to 
read an address, but who went on with his comjdiment 
standing. “Kneel, sir, kneel!” cries my lord, in 
dreadful alarm. “I can’t! ” sixys the iiiayj)!*, turning 
round; “don’t you see T have got a wooden leg?” 
In the capital “ Burney Diary and Letters,” the home 
and court life of good old King (leorge and good old 
Queen Charlotte are presented at portentous length. 
The King rose every morning at six: and had two 
hours to himself. He thought it eftemimib^ to have a 
carpet in his bedroom. Shortly befoiHs (dght, tluj 
Queen and the royal family were always ready for 
him, and they proceeded to the King’s chapel in the 
castle. There were no fires in tlu^ ])assages : the 
chapel was scarcely alight; j)rine(^sses, governesses, 
equerries grumbhul and caught cold : but cold or hot, 
it was their duty to go: and, W(‘t or diy, light or 
dark, the stout old George was always in his place to 
say amen to the chaplain. 

The Queen’s cliaraciter is represented in “ Burney ” 
at full length. She was a sensible, most decorous 
woman; a v(*ry grand lady on state occasions, simple 
enough in ordinary life ; well read as times went, and 
giving shrewd oj:)inions about books; stingy, but not 
unjust ; not generally unkind to her dependants, but 
invincible in her notions of etiquette, and quite angry 
if her people suffered ill-health in her service. She 
gave Miss Burney a shabby pittance, and led the poor 
young woman a life which well-nigh kilh'd Ikw. She 
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never thought but that she was doing Burney the 
greatest favor in taking her from freedom, fame, ^nd 
competence, and killing her olf with languor in that 
dreary court. It was not dreary to her. Had she 
been servant instead of mistress, her spirit would 
never have broken down : she never would have put a 
])in out of place, or been a moment from her duty. 
She was not weak, and she could not pardon those 
who were. She was perfectly correct in life, and she 
hated poor sinners with a rancor such as virtue some- 
times has. She must have liad awful private trials of 
her own : not merely with her children, but with her 
husband, in those long days about which nobody will 
ever know anything now ; when he was not quite in- 
sane ; when his incessant tongue was babbling folly, 
rage, persecution ; and she had to smile and be re- 
spectful and attentive under this intolerable ennui. 
The Queen bore all hef duties stoutly, as she expected 
others to bear tlnmi. At a State christening, the lady 
who held th(‘, infant was tired and looked unwell, and 
the Ih’incess of Wales asked permission for her to sit 
down. “ Let her stand,’’ said the Queen, flicking the 
snutf off her sleeve. She would have stood, the 
resolute old woman, if she had had to hold the child 
till his beard was grown. “ T am seventy years of 
age,” the Queen said, facing a mob of ruffians who 
stopped her sedan : “ I have been fifty years Queen 
of England, and I never was insulted before.” Fear- 
less, rigid, unforgiving little queen! I don’t wonder 
that her sons revolted from her. 

Of all the figures in that large family group which 
surrounds George and his Queen, the prettiest, I 
think, is the father’s darling, the Princess Amelia, 
pathetic for her beauty, her sweetness, her early 
death, and for the extreme passionj^te tenderness 
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with which her father loved her. This was his 
favorite amongst all the children : of his sons, he 
loved the Duke of York best. Burney tells a sad 
story of the poor old man at Weymouth, and how 
eager he was to have this darling son with him. The 
King’s house was not big enough to hold the I'rince ; 
and his fatlnu* had a portable house erected closo 
to his own, and at huge pains, so that his dear Fred- 
erick should be near him. He clung on his arm all 
the time of his visit : talked to no one else ; had 
talked of no one else for some time before. The 
Prince, so long expected, stayed but a single night. 
He had business in London the next day, he said. 
The dulness of the old King’s court stupefied York 
and the other big sons of George III. They scared 
equerries and ladies, frightened the modest little 
circle, with their coarse spirits and loud talk. Of 
little comfort, indeed, were the King’s sons to the 
King. 

But the pretty Amelia was his darling; and the 
little maiden, prattling and smiling in the fond arms 
of that old father, is a sweet imagt^ to look on. There 
is a' family picture in Burney, which a man must be 
hard-hearted not to like. She describes an after- 
dinner walk of the royal family at Windsor: — “It 
was really a mighty pretty procession,” she says. 
“ The little Princess, just turned of three years old, 
in a robe-coat covered with lino muslin, a dressed 
close cap, white gloves, and fan, walked on alone and 
first, highly delighted with the parade, and turning 
from side to side to see everybody as she passed ; for 
all the terraces stand up against the walls, to make a 
clear passage for the royal family the moment they 
come in sight. Then followed the King and Queen, 
no less delighted with the joy of their little darling. 
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The Princess Royal leaning on Lady Elizabeth 
Waldegrave, the Princess Augusta holding by the 
Duchess of Ancaster, the Princess Elizabeth led by 
Lady Charlotte Bertie, followed. Office here takes 
place of rank,” says Burney, — to explain how it was 
that Lady E. Waldegrave, as lady of the bedchamber, 
walked before a diu^hess ; — “ (leneral Bude, and the 
Duke of Montague, and Major Price as equerry, 
brought up th(^ rear of the procession.” One sees 
it; the band ])laying its old music, the sun shining 
on the happy, loyal crowd ; and lighting the ancient 
battlemiaits, the rich elms, and purple landscape, 
and bright greensward; the royal standard drooping 
from the great tower yonder ; as old George passes, fol- 
low(‘d by his race, preceded by the charming infant, 
who (uuH'.sses the crowd with her innocent smih^s. 

^M)n sight of Mrs. Delany, the king instantly 
stop])ed to speak to her; the Queen, of course, and 
the little Princess, and all the rest, stood still. 
They talked a good while with the sweet old lady, 
during which time the King once or twice addressed 
himself to me. 1 caught the Queen’s eye, and £$aw 
in it a little surprise, but by no means any dis])leasnre, 
to see me of the party. The little Princess went 
up to Mrs. Delany, of whom she is very fond, and 
belnivcd like a little angel to her. She then, with 
a look of inquiry and recollection, came behind 
Mrs. Delany to look at mo. ‘ I am afraid,’ said T, in 
a whisper, and stooping down, *your Royal Highness 
does not remember me ? ’ Her answer was an arch 
little smile, and a nearer approach, with her lips 
pouted out to kiss me.” 

The Princess wrote verses herself, and there are 
some pretty idaintive lines attributed to her, which 
are more touching than better poetry : — 
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^‘Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung : 

And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 

Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 

Concluding, in those liours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 

“But when the hour of trial came. 

When sickness shook this tremhling frame, 

When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And 1 could sing and dance no more. 

It then occurred, how sad would be. 

Were this world only made for me.” 

The poor soul quitted it — and ere yet she was 
dead the agonized father was in such a state, that 
the officers round about him were obliged to set 
watchers over him, and from November, 1810, George 
III. ceased to reign. All the world knows the story 
of his malady : all history ])resents no sadder figure 
than that of the old man, blind and dejudved of rea- 
son, wandering through the rooms of his palace, ad- 
dressing imaginary parliaments, reviewing fancied 
troops, holding ghostly courts. I have seen his 
picture as it w;as taken at this time, hanging in the 
apartment of his daughter, the Landgravine of Hesse 
Hombourg — amidst books and Windsor furniture, 
and a hundred fond reminiscences of her English 
home. The poor old father is represented in a purple 
gown, his snowy beard falling over his breast — the 
star of his famous Order still idly shining on it. He 
was not only sightless : he became utterly deaf. All 
itght, all reason, all sound of human voices, all the 
pleasures of this world of God, were taken from him. 
Some slight lucid moments he had ; in one of which, 
the Queen, desiring to see him, entered the room, and 
found him singing a hymn, and accompanying himself 
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at the harpsichord. When he had finished, he knelt 
down and prayed aloud for her, and then for his fam- 
ily, and then for the nation, concluding with a prayer 
for himself, that it might please God to avert his 
heavy calamity from him, but if not, to give him 
resignation to submit. He then burst into tears, and 
his reason again fled. 

What preacher need moralize on this Story ; what 
words save the simplest are requisite to tell it ? It 
is too terrible for tears. The thought of such a 
misery smites me down in submission before the 
Ruler of kings and men, the Monarch Supreme over 
emigres and republics, the inscrutable Dispenser of 
life, death, happiness, victory. 0 brothers,^’ I said 
to those who heard me first in America — ^^0 broth- 
ers! speaking the same dear mother tongue — 0 
comrades ! enemies no more, hit us take a mournful 
hand together as we stand by this royal corpse, and 
()all a truce to battle! Low he lies to whom the 
})roudest used to kneed once, and who was cast lower 
tlian the poorest : dead, whom millions prayed for in 
vain. Driven off his throne ; buffeted by rude hands; 
with his children in revolt; the darling of his old age 
kill(‘d before him untimely ; our Lear hangs over her 
breathless lips and cries, ‘Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a 
little ! ' 

‘ Vex not his ghost — oh ! let him pass — be hates him 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer ! ’ 

Hush ! Strife and Quarrel, over the solemn grave ! 
Sound, trumpets, a mournful march. Fall, dark cur- 
tain, upon his pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful 
tragedy.” 
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In Twiss’s amusing Life of Eldon,” wo read how, 
on the death of the Duke of York, the old cliancAdlor 
became possessed of a lock of the defunct Trince’s 
hair ; and so careful was he respecting the authentic- 
ity of the relic, that Bessy Eldon his wife sat in the 
room with the young man frojn Hamlet’s, who dis- 
tributed the ringlet into separate lockets, whicli each 
of the Eldon family afterwards wore. You kiiow 
how, when George IV. came to Edinburgh, a better 
man than he went on board the royal yacht to wel- 
come the King to his kingdoAi of Scotland, seized a 
goblet from which his Majesty had just drunk, 
vowed it should remain forever as an heirloom in his 
family, clapped the 'precious glass in his pocket, and 
sat down on it and broke it when he got home. 
Suppose the good sheriff’s prize unbrokcui now at 
Abbotsford, should we not smile with something like 
pity as we beheld it ? Suppose one of those lockets 
of the no-Popery Prince’s hair offered for sale at 
Christie’s, quot libras e dure sunimo invenirs? how 
many pounds would you find for the illustrious 
Duke ? Madame Tussaud has got King George’s 
coronation robes ; is there any man now aliv('. who 
would kiss the hem of that trumpery ? He sleeps 
since thirty years : do not any of you, who remember 
him, wonder that you once respected and huzzaed 
and admired him? 
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To make a portrait of him at first seemed a matter 
of small difficulty. There is his coat, his star, his 
wig, his countenance simpering under it : with a slate 
and a piece of chalk, I could a.t this very desk per- 
form a recognizable likeness of him. And yet after 
reading of him in scores of volumes, hunting him 
through old magazines and newspapers, having him 
here at a ball, there at a public dinner, there at races 
and so forth, you find you have nothing — nothing 
but a coat and a wig and a mask smiling below it — 
nothing but a great simulacrum. His sire and grand- 
sires were men. One knows what they were like ; what 
they would do in given circumstances : that on occa- 
sion they fought and demeaned themselves like tough 
good soldiers. They had friends whom they liked 
according to their natures ; enemies whom they hated 
fiercely; passions, and actions, and individualities 
of their own. The sailor King who came after George 
was a man : the Duke of York was a man, big, burly, 
loud, jolly, cursing, courageous. But this George, 
what was he ? I look through all his life, and recog- 
nize but a bow and a grin. I try and take him to pieces, 
and find silk stockings, padding, stays, a coat with 
frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocket- 
handkerchief prodigiously scented, one of Truefitt’s 
best nutty brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth and 
a huge black stock, under-waistcoats, more under-waist- 
coats, and then nothing. I know of no sentiment that 
he ever distinctly uttered. Documents are jniblished 
under his name, but people wrote them — private 
letters, but people spelt them. He- put a great 
George P. or George K. at the bottom of the page and 
fancied he had written the paper : some bookseller’s 
clerk, some poor author, some man did the work ; saw 
to the spelling, cleaned up the slovenly sentences, and 
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gave the lax maudlin slipslop a sort of consistency. 
He must have had an individuality : the dancing-mas- 
ter whom he emulated, nay, surpassed — the wig- 
niaker who curled his toupee for him — the tailor 
who cut his coats, had that. But, about George, one 
can get at nothing actual. That outside, I am 
certain, is pad and tailor’s work ; there may be some- 
thing behind, but what? We cannot get at the 
character; no doubt never shall. Will men of the 
future have nothing better to do than to unswathe 
and interpret that royal old mummy ? I own I once 
used to think it would be good sport to pursue him, 
fasten on him, and pull him down. But now I am 
ashamed to mount and lay good dogs on, to summon 
a full field, and then to hunt the poor game. 

On the 12th August, 1762, the forty-seventh anni- 
versary of the accession of the House of Brunswick 
to the English throne, all the bells in London pealed 
in gratulation, and announced that an heir to George 
HI. was born. Eive days afterwards the King was 
pleased to pass letters patent under the great seal, 
creating H. R.' H. the Prince of Great Britain, Elec- 
toral Prince of Brunswick Luneburg, Duke of Corn- 
wall, tand Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, 
Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of Scotland, 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. 

All the people at his birth thronged to see this 
lovely child; and behind a gilt china-screen railing 
in St. James’s Palace, in a cradle surmounted b}' the 
three princely ostrich feathers, the royal infant was 
laid to delight the eyes of the lieges. Among the 
earliest instances of homage paid to him, I read that 
a curious Indian bow and arrows were sent to the 
Prince from his father’s faithful subjects in New 
York.” He was fond of playing with these toys : an 
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old statesman, orator, and wit of his grandfather^s 
and great-grandfather’s time, never tired of his busi- 
ness, still eager in his old age to be well at court, 
used to play with the little Prince, and pretend to 
fall down dead when the Prince shot at him with his 
toy bow and arrows — and get up and fall down dead 
over and over again — to the increased delight of the 
child. So that he was flattered from his cradle up- 
wards, and before his little feet could walk, states- 
men and Qourtiers were busy kissing them. 

There is a pretty picture of the royal infant — -r a 
beautiful buxom child — asleep in his mother’s lap ; 
who turns round and holds a finger to her lip, as if 
she would bid the courtiers ai’oiind respect the baby’s 
slumbers. From that day until his decease, sixty- 
eight years after, I suppose there were more pictures 
taken of that i)ersonage than of any other human 
being who ever was born and died — in every kind 
of uniform and every possible court-dress — in long 
fair hair, with powder, with and without a pigtail — 
in every conceivable cocked-hat — in dragoon uniform 

— in Windsor uniform — in a field-marshal’s clothes 

— in a Scotch kilt and tartans, with dirk and claymore 
(a stupendous figure) — in a frogged frock-coat with 
a fur collar and tight breeches and silk stockings — in 
wigs of every color, fair, brown, and black — in his 
famous coronation robes finally, with which perform- 
ance he was so much in love that he distributed 
copies of the picture to all the courts and British 
embassies in Europe, and to numberless clubs, town- 
halls, and private friends. 1 remember as a young 
man how almost every dining-room had his portrait. 

There is plenty of biographical tattle about the 
Prince’s boyhood. It is told with ^hat astonishing 
rapidity he learned all languages, ancient and mod- 
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ern j how he rode beautifully, sang charmingly, and 
played elegantly on the violoncello. That he was 
beautiful was patent to all eyes. He had a high 
spirit : and once, when he had had a difference with 
his father, burst into the royal closet and called out, 
<< Wilkes and liberty forever ! He was so clever, 
that he confounded his very governors in learning ; 
and. one of them, Lord Bruce, having made a false 
quantity in quoting Greek, the admirable young 
Prince instantly corrected him. Lord Bruce could 
not remain a governor afer this humiliation; re- 
signed his office, and, to soothe his feelings, was 
actually promoted to be an earl ! It is the most 
wonderful reason for promoting a man that ever I 
heard. Lord Bruce was made an earl for a blunder 
in prosody; and Nelson was made a baron for the 
victory of the Nile. ^ 

Lovers of long sums have added up the millions 
and millions which in the course of his brilliant exist- 
ence this single Prince consumed. Besides his in- 
come of £50,000, £70,000, £100,000, £120,000, a year, 
we read of three applications to Parliament : debts to 
the amount of £160,000, of £650,000 ; besides myste- 
rious foreign loans, whereof he pocketed the proceeds. 
What did he do for all this money ? Why was he to 
have it ? If he had been a manufacturing town, or a 
populous rural district, or an army of five thousand 
men, he would not have cost more. He, one soli- 
tary stout man, who did not toil, nor spin, nor 
fight, — what had any mortal done that he should be 
pampered so ? 

In 1784, when he was twenty-one years* of age, 
Carlton Palace was given to him, and furnished by 
the nation with as much luxury as could be devised. 
His pockets were filled with money : he said it was 
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not enough ; he flung it out of window : he spent 
£10,000 a year for the coats on his back. The nation 
gave him more money, and more, and more. The 
sum is past counting. He was a prince most lovely to 
look on, and was christened Prince Florizel on his 
first appearance in the world. That he was the 
handsomest prince in the whole world was agreed by 
men, and alas ! by many women. 

I suppose he must have been very graceful. There 
are so many testimonies to the charm of his manner, 
that we must allow him great elegance and powers of 
fascination. He, and the King of France’s brother, 
the Count d’ Artois, a charming young I’rince who 
danced deliciously on the tight-rope — a poor old 
tottering exiled King, who asked hospitality of King 
George’s successor, and lived awhile in the palace of 
Mary Stuart — divided in their youth the title of 
first gentleman of Europe. We in England of course 
gave the prize to our gentleman. Until George’s 
death the propriety of that award was scarce ques- 
tioned, or the doubters voted rebels and traitors. 
Only the other day I was reading in the reprint of 
the delightful ‘^Koctes” of Christopher Korth. The 
liealth of THE KIXG is drunk in large capitals by 
the loyal Scotsman. You would fancy him a hero, a 
sage, a statesman, a pattern for kings and men. It was 
Walter Scott who had that accident with the broken 
glass I spoke of anon. He was the king’s Scottish 
champion, rallied all Scotland to him, made loyalty 
the fashion, and laid about him fiercely with his clay- 
more upon all the Prince’s enemies. The Brunswicks 
had no Such defenders as those two Jacobite com- 
moners, old Sam Johnson the Lichfield chapman’s son, 
and Walter Scott, the Edinburgh lawyer’s. 

Nature and circumstance had done tTieir utmost to 
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piopal’e the Prince for being spoiled; the dreadful 
dulness of papa’s court, its stupid amusements, its 
dreary occupations, the maddening humdrum, the 
stifling sobriety of its routine, would have made a 
scapegrace of a much less lively prince. All the 
big princes bolted from that castle of ennui where old 
King George sat, posting up his books and droning 
over his Handel ; and old Queen Charlotte over her 
snuff and her tambour-frame. Most of the sturdy, 
gallant sons settled down after sowing their wild 
oats, and became sober subjects of their father and 
brother — not ill liked by the nation, which pardons 
youthful irregularities readily enough, for the sake of 
pluck, and unaffectedness, and good-humor. 

The boy is father of the man. Our Prince signal- 
ized his enti’ance into the world by a feat worthy of 
his future life. He invented a new shoebuckle. It 
was an inch long and five indies broad. ^^It covered 
almost the whole instep, reaching down to the ground 
on either side of the foot.” A sweet invention ! 
lovely and useful as the Prince on whose foot it spar- 
kled. At his first appearance at a court ball, we read 
that ‘diis coat was pink silk, with white cuff’s; his 
waistcoat white silk, embroidered with various-colored 
foil, and adorned with a profusion of French j)aste. 
And his hat was ornamented with two rows of steel 
beads, five thousand in number, with a button and 
loop of the same metal, and cocked in a new inilitary 
style.” What a Florizel ! Do these details seem 
j trivial ? They are the grave incidents of his lif(\ 
His biographers say that when he commenced house- 
keeping in that splendid new palace of his, the Prinee 
of Wales had some windy projects of encouraging 
literature, science, and the arts ; of having assemblies 
of literary characters; and societies for the en- 
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couragem^nt of geography, astronomy, and botany. 
Astronomy, geography, and botany I Fiddlesticks! 
French ballet-dancers, French cooks, horse-jockeys, 
buffoons, procurers, tailors, boxers, fencing-masters, 
china, jewel, and gimcrack merchants — these were 
his real companions. At first he made a pretence of 
having Burke and Fox and Sheridan for his friends. 
But how could such men be serious before such an 
empty scapegrace as this lad ? Fox might talk dice 
with him, and Sheridan wine; but what else had 
these men of genius in common with their tawdry' 
young host of Carlton House ? That fribble the 
leader of such men as Fox and Burke 1 That maiVs 
opinions about the constitution, the India Bill, justice 
to the Catholics — about any question graver than the 
button for a waistcoat or the sauce for a partridge — 
worth anything ! The friendship between the Prince 
and the Whig chiefs ’was impossible. They were 
hypocrites in pretending to respect him, and if he 
broke the hollow compact between them, who shall 
blame him ? His natural companions were dandies 
and parasites. He could talk to a tailor or a cook; 
but, as the equal of great statesmen, to set up a 
creature, lazy, weak, indolent, besotted, of monstrous 
vanity, and levity incurable -r- it is absurd. They 
thought to use him, and did for a while; but they 
must have known how timid he was ; how entirely 
heartless and treacherous, and have expected his 
desertion. His next set of friends were mere table 
companions, of whom he grew tired too; then we 
hear of him with a very few select toadies, mere boys 
from school or the Guards, whose sprightliness 
tickled the fancy of the worn-out voluptuary. What 
matters what friends he had? He dropped all his 
friends ; he never could have real friends. An heir 
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to the throne has flatterers, adventurers who hang ^ 
about him, ambitious men who use him ; but friend- 
ship is denied him. 

And women, I suppose, are as false and selfish in 
their dealings with such a character ac men. Shall 
we take the Leporello part, flourish a catalogue of the 
conquests of this royal Don Juan, and tell the names 
of the favorites to whom, one after the other, George 
Prince flung his pocket-handkerchief ? What pur- 
pose would it answer to say how Perdita was pursued, 
won, deserted, and by whom succeeded ? What good 
in knowing that he did actually marry Mrs. Fitz-Her- 
bert according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; that her marriage settlements have been 
seen in London ; that the names of the witnesses to 
her marriage are known ? This sort of vice that we 
are now come to presents no new or fleeting trait of 
manners. Debauchees, dissolute, heartless, fickle, 
cowardly, have been ever since the world began. 
This one had nu)re temptations than most, and so 
much may be said in extenuation for him. 

It was an unlucky thing for this doomed one, and 
tending to lead him yet further on the road to the 
deuce, that, besides being lovely, so that women were 
fascinated by him ; and heir-apparent, so that all the 
world flattered him ; he should have a beautiful voice, 
which led him directly in the way of drink : qnd thus 
all the pleasant devils were coaxing on poor Florizel ; 
desire, and idleness, and vanity, and drunkenness, all 
clashing their m,erry cymbals and bidding him come on. 

We first hear of his warbling sentimental ditties 
under the walls of Kew Palace by the moonlight 
banks of Thames, with Lord Viscount Leporello keep- 
ing watch lest the music should he disturbed. 

Singing after dinner and supper was the universal 
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f* fashion of the day. You may fancy all England 
sounding with choruses, some ribald, some harmless, 
but all occasioning the consumption of a prodigious 
deal of fermented liquor. 

V 

“ The jolly Muse her wings to try no frolic flights need take, 
But round the bowl would dip and fly, like swallows round 
a lake,*’ 

sang Morris in one of his gallant Anacreontics, to 
which the Prince many a time joined in chorus, and 
of which the burden is, — 

And that I think *s a reason fair to drink and fill again,** ' 

This delightful boon companion of the Prince’s 
found a reason fair,** to forego tilling and drinking, 
saw the error of his ways, gave up the bowl and 
chorus, and died retired and religious. The Prince’s 
table no doubt was a very tempting one. The wits 
came and did their utmost to amuse him. It is won- 
derful how the spirits rise, the wit brightens, the wine 
has ail aroma, when a great man is at the head of the 
table. Scott, the loyal cavalier, the king’s true liege- 
man, the very best raconteur of his time, poured out 
with an endless generosity his store of old-world 
learning, kindness, and humor. Grattan contributed 
to it his wondrous eloquence, fancy, feeling. Tom 
Moore perched upon^ it for a "while, and piped his 
most exquisite little love-tunes on it, flying away in a 
twitter of indignation afterwards, and attacking the^ 
Prince with bill and claw. In such society, no won- 
der the sitting was long, and the butler tired of draw- 
ing corks. Remember what the usages of the time 
were, and that William Pitt, coming to the House of 
Commons after having drunk a bottle bf port wine at 
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his own house, would go into Bellamy's witli Dundas, 
and help finish a couple more. 

You peruse volumes after volumes about our Prince, 
and find some half-dozen stock stories — indeed not 
many more — common to all the histories. He was 
good-natured ; an indolent, voluptuous prince, not un- 
kindly. One story, the most favorable to him of all, 
perhaps, is that as Prince Regent he was eager to hear 
all that could be said in behalf of prisoners condemned 
to death, and anxious, if possible, to nun it the capital 
sentence. He was kind to his servants. There is a 
story common to all the biographies, of Molly the 
housemaid, who, when his household was to be broken 
up, owing to some reforms which he tried absurdly to 
practise, was discovered crying as she dustcnl tlu‘ chairs 
because she was to leave a master who had a kind 
word for all his servants. Anotlier tale is that of a 
groom of the Prince’s being discovered in corn and 
oat peculations, and dismissed by the personage at 
the head of the stables; the Prince had word of 
John’s disgrace, Temonstrated with him very kindly, 
generously reinstated him, and bade him jiromise to 
sin no more — a promise which John kej)t. Another 
story is very fondly told of the Prince as a young man 
hearing of an officer’s family in distress, and how he 
straightway borrowed six or eight liundred pounds, 
put his long fair hair under Jiis hat, and so disguised 
carried the money to the starving family. He sent 
money, too, to Sheridan on his death-bed, and would 
have sent more had not death ended the career of that 
man of genius.' Besides these, there are a few pretty 
speeches, kind and graceful, to persons with whom he 
was brought in contact. But he turned upon twenty 
friends. He was fond and familiar with them one 
day, and he passed them on the next without recogni- 
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tion. He used them, liked them, loved them perhaps 
4n his way, and then separated from them. On Mon- 
day he kissed and fondled poor Perdita, and on Tues- 
day he met her and did not know her. On Wednesday 
he was very affectionate with that wretched Brum- 
mell, and on Thursday forgot him ; cheated him even 
out of a snuff-box which he owed the poor dandy; 
saw him years afterwards in his downfall and poverty, 
when the bankrupt Beau sent him another snuff-box 
with some of the snuff he used to love, as a piteous 
token of remembrance and submission, and the King' 
took the snuff, and ordered his horses and drove on, 
and had not .the grace to notice his old companion, 
favorite, rival, enemy, superior. In Wraxall there is 
some gossip about him. When the charming, beauti- 
ful, generous Duchess of Devonshire died — the lovely 
lady whom he used to call his dearest Duchess once, 
and pretend to admire ajf all English society admired 
her — he said, ^‘Then we have lost the best bred 
woman in England.” Then we have lost the kindest 
heart in England,” said noble Charles Fox. On another 
occasion, when three noblemen were to receive the 
Garter, says Wraxall, ‘‘A- great personage observed 
that never did three men receive the order in so char- 
acteristic a inanner. The Duke of A. advanced to the 
sovereign with a phlegmatic, cold, awkward air like a 
clown ; Lord B. came fotward fawning and smiling 
like a courtier ; Lord C. presented himself easy, un- 
embarrassed, like a gentleman I ” These are the 
stories one has to recall about the Prince and King — 

' kindness to a housemaid, generosity to a groom, criti- 
cism on a bow. There are no better stories about 
him : they are mean and trivial, and they characterize 
him. The great war of empires and giants goes on. 
Day by day victories are ,won and lost by the brave. 
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Torn, smoky flags and battered eagles are wrenched 
from the heroic enemy and laid at his feet ; and he < 
sits there on his throne and smiles, and gives the 
guerdon of valpr to the conqueror. He ! Elliston 
the actor, when the Coronation,’^ was performed, in 
which he took the principal part, used to fancy him- 
self the King, burst into tears, and hiccup a blessing 
on the people. I believe it is certain about George 
IV., that he had heard so much of the war, knighted 
so many i)eople, and worn such a prodigious quantity 
of marshal’s uniforms, cocked-hats, cock’s feathers, 
scarlet and bullion in general, that he actually fancied 
he had been present in some campaigns, and, under 
the name of General Brock, led a tremendous charge 
of the German legion at Waterloo. 

He is dead but thirty years, and one asks how a great 
society could have tolerated him ? Would we bear 
him now ? In this quarter o^' a century, what a silent 
revolution has been workiiig 1 how it has separated us 
from old times and manners ! How it has changed 
men themselves ! 1 can see old gentlemen how 

among us, of perfect good breeding, of quiet lives, 
with venerable gray heads, fondling their grand- 
children ; and look at them, and wonder at what they 
were once. That gentleman of the grand old school, 
when he was in the 10th Hussars, and dined at the 
Prince’s table, would fall under it night after night. 
Night after night, that gentleman sat at Brookes’s or 
Raggett’s over the dice. If, in the petulance of play 
or drink, that gentleman spoke a sharp word to his 
neighbor, he and the other would infallibly go out and 
try to shoot each other the next morning. That 
gentleman would drive his friend Richmond the black 
Ijoxer down to Moulsey, and hold his coat, and shout 
and swear, and hurrah with delight, whilst the black 
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man was beating Dutch Sam the Jew. That gentle- 
man would take a manly pleasure in pulling his own 
coat off, and thrashing a bargeman in a street row. 
That gentleman has been in a watch-house. That 
gentleman, so exquisitely polite with ladies in a 
drawing-room, so loftily courteous, if he talked now 
as he used among men in his youth, would swear so 
as to make your hair stand on end. I met lately a 
very old Gm-man gentleman, who had served in our 
array at the beginning of tlie century. Since then he 
has lived on his own estate, but rarely meeting with 
an^ Englishman, whose language — the language of 
lifty years ago that is — he possesses perfectly. When 
this highly bred old man began to speak English to 
me, almost every other word he uttered was an oath : 
as they used -(they swore dreadfully in Flanders) 
with the Duke of York before Valenciennes, or at 
Carlton House over the supper and cards. Head 
Byron’s letters. So accustomed is the young man to 
oaths that he employs them even in writing to his 
friends and swears by the post. Bead his account of 
the doings of young men at Cambridge, of the ribald 
professors, one of whom could pour out Greek like a 
drunken Helot,” and whose excesses surpassed even 
those of the young men. Bead Matthews’s description 
of the boyish lordling’s housekw.ping at Newstead, 
the skidl-cup passed round, the monk’s dresses from 
the masquerade warehouse, in whicdi the young scape- 
graces used to sit until daylight, chanting appropriate 
songs round their wine. “ We come to breakfast at 
two or three o’clock,” Matthews says. There are 
gloves and foils for those who like to amuse them- 
selves, or we fire pistols at a mark in the hall, or we 
worry the wolf.” A jolly life truly! The noble 
young owner of the mansion writes about such affairs 
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himself in letters to his friend, Mr. John Jackson, 
pugilist, in London. ^ 

All the rrince’s time tells a similar strange story 
of inannors and pleasure. In Wraxall we tind the 
Prime Minister himself, the redoubted AVilliam Pitt, 
engaged in high jinks with personages of no less 
importance than Lord Thurlow the Lord Chancellor, 
and Mr. Dundas the Treasurer of the Navy. Wraxall 
relates how these three statesmen, returning after 
dinner from Addiseombe, found a turnpike open and 
galloped through it without paying the toll. The 
tiirupikeman, fancying they were highwaymen, fired a 
blunderbuss after them, but missed them ; and the 
poet sang, — 

How as Pitt wandered darkling o’er the ])lain, 

His reason drown’d in Jenkinson’s champagne, 

A rustic’s hand, but righteous fate withstood, 

Had shed a premier’s for afrohber’s blood.” 

Here we have the Treasurer of the Navy, the Lord 
High Chancellop, and the Prime Minister, all engaged 
in a most undoubted lark. In Eldon’s “ Memoirs,” 
about the very same time, I in^ad that the bar loved 
wine, as well as the woolsack. Not John Scott him- 
self ; he was a good boy always; and though he loved 
port wine, loved his business and his duty and his 
fees a great deal better. 

He has a Northern Circuit story of those days, 
about a party at the house of a certain Lawyer Faw- 
cett, who gave^a dinner every year to the counsel. 

On one occasion,” related Lord Eldon, I heard 
Lee say, 'I cannot leave Fawcett’s wine. Mind, 
Davenport, you will go home immediately after din- 
ner, to read the brief in that cause that we have to 
conduct to-morrow.’ 
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^ ^ iJot 1/ said Davenport. ^ Leave my dinner and 

my wine to read a brief ! No, no, Lee ; that won’t; do.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Lee, ^ what is to be done ? who else 
is employed ? ’ 

Davenport, — ^ Oh ! young Scott.’ 

** Lee, — ^ Oh ! he must go. Mr. Scott, you must go 
home immediately, and make yourself acquainted 
with that cause, before our consultation this evening.’ 

“ This was very hard upon me ; but I did go, and 
there was an attorney from Cumberland, and one 
from Northumberland, and I do not know how many 
other persons. Pretty late, in came Jack Lee, as 
drunk as he could be. 

^ T cannot consult to-night ; I must go to bed,’ he 
exclaimed, and away he went. Then came Sir Thomas 
Davenport. 

“‘We cannot have a consultation to-night, Mr. 
Wordsworth ’ (WordswoHh, I think, was the name ; 
it was a Cumberland name), shouted Davenport. 
‘Don’t you see how drunk Mr. Scott is ? it is impossible 
to consult.’ Poor me ! who had scarce had any dinner, 
and lost all my wine — I was so drunk that 1 could 
not consult ! Well, a verdict was given against us, 
and it was all owing to Lawyer Fawcett’s dinner. 
We moved for a new trial ; and I must say, for the 
honor of the bar, that those two gentlemen, Jack Lee 
and Sir Thomas Davenport, paid all the expenses 
between them ofc‘ the first trial. It is the only instance 
I ever knew ; but they did. We moved for a new trial 
(on the ground, I suppose, of the counsel not being 
in their senses), and it was granted. When it came 
on, the following year, the judge rose and said, — 

“ ‘ Gentlemen, did any of you dine with Lawyer 
Fawcett yesterday ? for, if you did, I will not hear 
this cause till next year.’ 
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There was great laughter. We gained the cau^ 
that time.” ^ 

On another occasion, at Lancaster, where poor Bozzy 
must needs be going the Northern Circuit, we found 
him,” says Mr. Scott, “lying upon the pavement in- 
ebriated. We subscribed a guinea at supper for him, 
and a half-crown for his clerk — (no doubt there was 
a large bar, so that Scott^s joke did not cost him 
much), — “ and sent him, when he waked next morn- 
ing, a brief, with instructions to move for what we 
denominated the writ of quare adhcesit imvim.ento ? 
with observations duly calculated to induce him to 
think that it required great learning to explain the 
necessity of granting it, to the judge before whom he 
was to move.” Boswell sent all round the town to 
attorneys for books that might enable him to distin- 
guish himself — but in vain. He moved, however, 
for the writ, making the best use he could of the ob- 
servations in the brief. The judge was perfectly 
astonished, and the audience amazed. The judge 
said, “ I never heard of such a writ — what can it be 
that adheres pavimento ? Are any of you gentlemen 
at the bar able to explain this ? ” 

The bar laughed. At last one of them said, — 

“ My lord, Mr. Boswell last night adhcesit pavir 
mento. There was no moving him for some time. 
At last he was carried to bed, and he has been dream- 
ing about himself and the pavement.’^ 

The canny old gentleman relishes these jokes. 
When the Bishop of Lincoln was moving from the 
deanery of St. Paul’s, he says he asked a learned friend 
of his, by name Will Hay, how he should move some 
especially fine claret, about which he was anxious. 

“ Pray, my lord bishop,” says Hay, “ how much of 
the wine have you ? ” 
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, The bishop said six dozen. 

that is all,” Hay answered, ^^you have but to 
ask me six times to dinner, and I will carry it all 
away myself.” 

There were giants in those days ; but this joke 
about wine is not so fearful as one perpetrated by 
Orator Thelwall, in the heat of the French Revolu 
tioii, ten years later, over a frothing pot of porter. 
He blew the head off, and said, This is the way I 
would serve all kings.” 

Now we come to yet higher personages, and find 
their doings recorded in the blushing pages of timid 
little Miss Burney’s “ Memoirs.” Slu^ represents a 
prince of the blood in quite a royal condition. The 
loudness, the bigness, boisterousness, creaking boots 
and rattling oaths of the young princes, appear to 
have frightened the 2>i’ini household of Windsor, and 
set all the teacups twittering on the tray. On the 
night of a ball and birthday, when one of the pretty, 
kind princesses was to come out, it was agreed that 
her brother, Prince William Henry, should dance the 
opening minuet with her, and he came to visit the 
household at their dinner. 

“At dinner, Mrs. Schwellenberg presided, attired 
magnificently ; Miss Goldswortliy, Mrs. Stanforth^ 
Messrs. Du Luc and Stanhope, dined with us; and 
while we were still eating fruit, tlie Duke of Clarence 
entered. 

“He was just risen from the King’s table, and 
waiting for his equipage to go home and prepare for 
the ball. To give you an idea of the energy of his 
Royal Highness’s language, I ought to set apart an 
objection to writing, or rather intimating, certain 
forcible words, and beg leave to show you in genuine 
colors a royal sailor. 
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We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and^e 
two gentlemen placed themselves behind their clmrs^ 
while the footmen left the room. But he ordered us 
all to sit down, and called the men batik to hand 
about some wine. He was in exceeding high spirits, 
and in the utmost good-humor. He placed himself 
at the head of the table next Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
and looked remarkably well, gay, and full of sport 
and mischief ; yet clever withal, as well as comical. 

Well, this is the first day I have ever dined with 
the King at St. James’s on his birthday. Pray, have 
you all drunk his Majesty’s health ? ’ 

“ ‘No, your Royal Highness 5 your Royal Highness 
might make dem do dat,’ said Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

“ ‘ Oh, by , I will ! Here, you ’ (to the foot- 

man), ‘ bring champagne ; I ’ll drink the King’s 
health again, if I die for it. Yes, I have done it 
pretty well already j so has the King, I ])romise you ! 
I believe his Majesty was never taken such good care 
of before; we have kept his spirits up, I promise you ; 
we have enabled him to go through his fatigues ; and 
' I should haVe done more still, but for the ball and 
Mary ; — T have promised to dance witli Mary. I 
must k(^ep sober for Mary.’ ” 

Indefatigable Miss Burney continues for a dozen 
pages reporting H. R. H.’s conversation, and indicating, 
with a humor not unworthy of the clever^ little au- 
thor of “ Evelina,” the increasing state of excitement 
of the young sailor Prince, who drank more and more 
champagne, stopped old Mrs. Schwellenberg’s remon- 
strances by giving the old lady a kiss, and telling her 
to hold her potato-trap, and who did not “keej) sober 
for Mary.” Mary had to find another }>firtner that 
night, for the royal William Henry could not keep 
his legs. 
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you ha^e a picture of the amuflameiite of 
audtjier i*6yal priixce ? It is the Bake of York, the 
hluaderiiig general, the beloved commaader4n^hief 
of the army, the brother with whom George IV* had 
had mtoy a midnight carouse, and who continued his 
habits of pleasure almost till death seized his stout 
body* 

In Piickler Muskau’s Letters,” that German 
Prince describes a bout with H. R. H., who in hjs best 
time was such a powerful toper that “ six bottles 6f 
claret after dinner scarce made a perceptible change 
in his countenance,” 

I remember,” says Pockler, that one evening, — 
indeed, it was past midnight, — he took some of his 
guests, among whom were the Austrian ambassador, 
Count Meervelt, Count Beroldingen, and myself, into 
his beautiful armory. We tried to swing several 
Turkish sabres, but none' of us had a very firm grasp ; 
whence it happened that the Duke and Meervelt both 
scratched therua^lves with a sort of straight Indian 
sword so as to draw blood. Meervelt then wished to 
try if the sword cut as well as a Damascus, and 


attempted to cut through one of the wax candles that 
bn the table* The experiment answered so ill, 

■ , candlesticks and all, fell to 
extinguished. While we were 
ad trying to find the door, the 
ammered out in great agitation, 
her the sword is poisoned I * 

> the agreeable feelings of the 
SlgeMel Happily, on further 
fid claret, and not poison, 
tejrebfeners exclamation*’^ 

story of the bacehanalian 
^/and York, and the very 
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pkerftoiiage of the realm, the l^reat; ■ 

Begent, all^play pakl. The least 
Pavilion at Brighton, and was described to: ^ by a 
gentleman who was pi'esent at the scerie. In^ Gilray’s 
caric^ures, and amongst Fox^s joliy assoeia^s, there 
figitres a great nobleman, the* Duke of Norfolk, called 
Jockey of Norfolk in his time, and celebrated lor bis 
tabte exploits. He had quarrelled with the PrincSb, 
like the rest of the Whigs ; but a sort of reconciliation 
had taken place ; and now, being a very old man, the 
Prii^e invited him to dine and sleep at the Pavilion, 
and the old Duke drove over from his Castle of 
Ampdel with his famous equipage of gray horses, 
still remembered in Sussex. 

The Prince of Wales had concocted with his royal 
brothers a notable scheme for making the old man 
drunk. Every i^erson at table was enjoined to drink 
wiim with the Duke — a cihallenge which the old 
toper did not refuse. He soon began to see that 
there .was a conspiracy against him ; he drank glass 
for glass j he overthrew many of the brave. At last 
the First Gentleman of Europe proposed bumpers of 
brandy. One of the royal brothers filled a great glass 
for the Duke. He stood up and tossed off the drink, 
**Now,” says he, will have my carriage, and go 
home.*’ The Prince urged upon him his previous 
promise to sleep under the roof where he had- been so 
generously entertained. *‘No,” he said; ^^he^had htUl 
enough of such hospitality. A trap had been set for 
him ; he would leave the place at once and never enter 
its doors more.*'* 

The carriage was called, and came ; but iii the hftlf^^; 
interval, the liquor had proved too potent 
old man; his host’s generous purpose was' 
and the Duke’s old gray head lay stapefied^ 
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oo the table. Kevertheless, when his post-chaise was 
announced, he staggered to it as well as Ije could, and 
stumbling in, bade the postilions drive to Arundel. 
They drove him for half an hour round and round 
the Pavilion lawn ; the poor old man fancied he was 
going home. When he awoke that morning he was in 
bed at the Prince’s hideous house at Brighton. You 
may see the place now for sixpence : they have 
tiddlers there every day ; and sometimes buffoons and 
mountebanks hire the Riding House and do their 
tricks and tumbling there. The trees are still there, 
and the gravel walks round which the poor old sinner 
was trotted. I can fancy the flushed faces of the 
royal princes as they support themselves at the portico 
pillars, and look on at old Norfolk’s disgrace ; but I 
can’t fancy how the man who perpetrated it continued 
to be called a gentleman. 

From drinking, the pleased Muse now turns to 
gambling, of which in his y#)uth our Prince was a great 
practitioner. He was a famous pigeon for the play- 
men ; they lived upon him. Egalite Orleans, it was 
believed, punished him severely. A noble lord, whom 
we shall call the Marquis of Steyne, is said to have 
mulcted him in iinineuse sums. He frequented the 
clubs, where play was then almost universal ; and, as 
it was known his debts of honor were sacred, whilst 
he was gambling Jews waited outside to purchase his 
notes of hand. His transactions on the turf were 
unluck}'’ as well as discreditable : though I believe he 
and his jockey, and his horse, Escape, were all inno- 
cent in that affair which created so much scandal. 

Arthur’s, Almack’s, Bootle’s, and White’s were the 
chief clubs of the young men of fashion. There was 
play ai all, and decayed noblemen and broken-down 
senators fleeced the unwaiy there. I© Selwyn’s 
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Letters’^ we find Carlisle, Devonshire, Cpvente/, 
Queensberry^ all undergoing the probation. Chatfles 
Fox, a dreadful gambler, was cheated in very late 
times — lost £200,000 at play. Gibbon tells of his 
playing for twenty-two hours at a sitting, and losing 
£500 an hour. That indomitable punter said that 
the greatest pleasure in life, after winning, v^s losing. 
What hours, what nights, what health did he waste over 
the devil’s books ! I was going to say what peace of 
mind ; but he took his losses very philosophically. 
After an awful night’s play, and the enjoyment of 
the greatest pleasure but one in life, he was found on 
a sofa tranquilly reading an Eclogue of Virgil. 

Play survived long after the wild Prince and Fox 
had given up the dice-box. The dandies continued it. 
Byron, Brmnmell — how many names could I men- 
tion of men of the world who have suffered by it! 
In 1837 occurred a famous ’trial which pretty nigh 
put an end to gambling in England. A peer of the 
realm was found cheating at whist, and repeatedly 
seen to practise the trick called sauter la coiqte. His 
friends at the clubs saw him cheat, and went on play- 
ing with him. One greenhorn, who had discovered 
his foul play, asked an old hand what he should do. 
“Do,” said the Mammon of Unrighteousness, Back 
him, yon fool^ The best efforts were made to screen 
him. People wrote him anonymous letters and 
warned him; but he would cheat, and they were 
obliged to find him out. Since that day, when my 
lord’s shame was made public, the gaming-table has 
lost all its splendor. Shabby Jews and blacklegs 
prowl about racecourses and tavern parlors, and now 
and then inveigle silly yokels with greasy packs of 
cards in railroad cars ; but Play is a deposed goddess, 
her worshippers bankrupt and her table in rags. 
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So is another famous British institution gone to 
decay — the Eing: the noble practice of British 
boxing, which in my youth was still almost flour- 
ishing. 

The Prince, in his early days, was a great patron of 
this national sport, as his grand-uncle Culloden Cum- 
berland had been before him ; but, being present at a 
fight at Brighton, where one of the combatants was 
killed, the Prince pensioned the boxer^s widow, afld 
declared he never would attend another battle. 
“But, nevertheless,” — I read in the noble language 
of Pierce Egan (whose smaller work on Pugilism I 
have the honor to possess), — “ he thought it a manly 
and decided English feature, which ought hot to be 
destroyed. Ilis Majesty had a drawing of the sport- 
ing characters in the Fives’ Court placed in his bou- 
doir, to remind him of his former attachment and 
support of true courage ; and when any fight of note 
occurred after he was king, accounts of it were read 
to him by his desire.” That gives one a fine image of 
a king taking his recreation ; — at ease in a royal 
dressing-gown ; — too majestic to read himself, order- 
ing the prime minister to read him accounts of 
battles: how Cribb punched Molyneux’s eye, or Jack 
Randall thrashed the Game Chicken. 

Where my Prince did actually distinguish himself 
was in driving. He drove once in four hours and a 
half from Brighton to Carlton House — fifty-six 
miles. All the young men of that day were fond of 
that sport. But the fashion of rapid driving deserted 
England; and, I believe, trotted over to America. 
Where are the amusements of our youth ? I hear of. 
no gambling now but amongst obscure ruffians : of no 
boxing but amongst the lowest rabble. One solitary 
four-in-hand still drove round the parks in London 
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last year; but that charioteer must soon disappear. 
He was very old ; he was attired after the fashion of 
the year 1825. He must drive to the banks of Styx 
ete long, — where the ferry-boat waits to carry him 
over to the defunct revellers who boxed and gambled 
and drank and drove with King George. 

The bravery of the Brunswicks, that all the family 
must have it, that George possessed it, are points 
which all English writers have agreed to admit ; and 
yet I cannot see how George IV. should have been 
endowed with this quality. Swaddled in feather- 
beds all his life, lazy, obese, perpetually eating and 
drinking, his education was quite unlike that of his 
tough old progenitors. His grandsires had con- 
fronted hardship and war, had ridden up and fired 
their pistols undaunted into the face of death. His 
father had conqu(n*ed luxury and overcome indolence. 
Here was one who never resisted any temptation; 
never had a desire but he coddled and pampered it ; 
if ever he had any nerve, frittered it away among 
cooks, and tailors, and barbers, and furniture-mongers, 
and opera-dancers. What muscle would not grow 
flaccid in such a life — a life that was never strung up 
to any action — an endle.ss Capua without any cam- 
paign — all fiddling, and flowers, and feasting, and 
flattery, and folly ? When George 111. was pressed 
by the Catholic question and the India Bill, he 
said he would retire to Hanover rather than yield 
upon either point ; and he would have done what he 
said. But, before yielding, he was determined to 
fight his Ministers and Parliament ; and he did, and 
he beat them. The time came when George IV. was 
pressed too upon the Catholic claims ; the cautious 
Peel had slipped over to that side ; the grim old Wel- 
lington had joined it; and Peel tells us in his 
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Memoirs,” what was the conduct of the king. He 
at first refused to submit ; whereupon Feel and the 
Duke offered their resignations, which their gracious 
master accepted. He did these two gentlemen the 
honor, Peel says, to kiss them both when they went 
away. (Fancy old Arthur’s grim countenance and 
eagle beak as the monarch kisses it !) When they 
were gone he sent after them, surrendered, and wrote 
to them a letter begging them to remain in office, and 
allowing them to have their way. Then liis Majesty 
had a meeting with Eldon, which is related at curious 
leiigth in the latter’s ^‘Memoirs.” He told Eldon 
what was not true about his interview with the new 
Catholic converts ; utterly misled the old ex-Chancel- 
lor; cried, whimpered, fell on his neck, and kissed 
him too. We know old Eldon’s own tears were 
pumped very freely. Did tliese two fountains gush 
together? I can’t fancy a behavior more unmanly, 
imbecile, pitiable. This a defender of the faith ! 
This a chief in the crisis of a great nation ! This an 
inheritor of the courage of the Georges ! 

Many of my hearers no doubt have journeyed to 
the pretty old town of Brunswick, in company with 
that most worthy, prudent, and polite gentleman, the 
Earl of Malmesbury, and fetched away Princess Caro- 
line for her longing husband, the Prince of Wales. 
Old Queen Charlotte would have had her eldest son 
marry a niece of her own, that famous Louisa of 
Strelitz, afterwards Queen of Prussia, and who shares 
with. Marie Antoinette in the last age the sad pre- 
eminence of beauty and misfortunes. But George 
ITT. had a niece at Brunswick ; she was a richer 
princess than her Serene Highness of Strelitz: — in 
fine, the Princess Caroline was selected to marry the 
heir to the English throne. We follow my Lord 
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Malmesbury in quest of her; we are introduced to 
her illustrious father and royal mother; we witness 
the balls and fetes of the old court ; we are presented 
to the Princess herself, with her fair hair, her blue 
eyes, and her impertinent shoulders — a lively, bounc- 
ing, romping Princess, who takes the advice of her 
courtly English mentor most generously and kindly. 
We can be present at her very toilette, if we like; 
regarding which, and for very good reasons, the Brit- 
ish courtier implores her to be particular. What a 
strange court ! What a queer privacy of morals and 
manners do we look into ! Shall we regard it as 
preachers and moralists, and cry Woe, against the 
open vice and selfishness and corruption ; or look at 
it as we do at the king in the pantomime, with his 
pantomime wife and ])antomime courtiers, whose big 
heads he knocks together, whom he pokes with his 
pantomime sceptre, whom hp orders to prison under 
the guard of his pantomime beef-eaters, as he sits 
down to dine on his ])antoniime pudding ? It is 
grave; it is sad; it is theme most curious for moral 
and political speculation ; it is monstrous, grotesque, 
laughable, with its prodigious littlenesses, etiquettes, 
ceremonials, sham moralities; it is as serious as a 
sermon, and as absurd and outrageous as Punch’s 
puppet-show. 

Malmesbury tells us of the i)rivate life of the Duke, 
Princess Caroline’s father, who was to die, like his 
warlike son, in arms against the French ; presents us 
to his courtiers, his favorite ; his Duchess, George 
III.’s sister, a »grim old Princess, who took the Brit- 
ish envoy aside, and told him wicked old stories of 
wicked old dead people and times ; who came to Eng- 
land afterwards when her nephew was regent, and 
lived in a shabby furnished lodging, old and dingy, and 
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djBserted, and grotesque, but somehow royal. And we go 
with him to the Duke to demand the Princess’s hand 
in form, and we hear the Brunswick guns fire their 
adieux of salute, as H. E. S. the Princess of Wales 
departs in the frost and snow ; and we visit the do- 
mains of the Prince Bishop of Osnaburg — the Duke 
of York of our early time ; and we dodge about from 
the French revolutionists, whose ragged legions are 
pouring over Holland and Germany, and gayly tramp- 
ling down the old world to the tune of ira ; and 
we take shipping at Slade, and we land at Greenwich, 
Where the Princess’s ladies and the Prince’s ladies 
are in waiting to receive her Royal Highness. 

What a history follows ! Arrived in London, the 
bridegroom hastened eagerly to receive his bride. 
When she was first presented to him, Lord Malmes- 
bury says she very properly attempted to kneel. He 
raised her gracefully enough, embraced her, and turn- 
ing round to me, said, — 

‘^Harris, I am not well; pray get me a glass of 
brandy.” 

I said, ^‘Sir, had you not better have a glass of 
water ? ” 

Upon which, much out of humor, he said, with an 
oath, No ; I will go to the Queen.” 

What could be expected froni a wedding which had 
such a beginning — from such a bridegroom and such 
a bride ? I am not going to carry you through the 
scandal of that story, or follow the poor princess 
through all her vagaries ; her balls and her dances, 
her travels to Jerusalem and Naples, her jigs, and 
her junketings, and her tears. As I read her trial 
in history, I vote she is not guilty. I don’t say it rs 
an impartial verdict ; but as one reads her story the 
heart bleeds fqr the kindly, generous^ outraged crea' 
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ture. If wrong there be, let it lie at his door who 
wickedly thrust her from it. Spite of her follies, the 
great hearty people of England loved, and protected, 
and pitied her. God bless you ! we will bring your 
husband back to you,” said a mechanic one day, as she 
told Lady Charlotte Bury with tears streaming down 
her cheeks. They could not bring that husband back j 
they could not cleanse that selfish heart. Was hers 
the only one he had wouniled ? Steeped in selfish- 
ness, impotent for faithful attachment and manly 
enduring love, — had it not survived remorse, was it 
not accustomed to desertion ? 

Malmesbury gives us the beginning of the marriage 
story ; — how the I’rince reeled into chapel to be 
married ; how he hiccupped out his vows of fidelity — 
you know how he kept them ; how he pursued the 
woman whom he had married ; to what a state he 
brought her ; with what blows he struck her ; with 
what malignity he pursued her; whfit his treatment 
of his daughter was ; and what his own life. He the 
first gentleman of Europe ! There is no stronger 
satire on the proud English society of that day, than 
that they admired George. 

No, thank God, we can tell of better gentlemen ; 
and whilst our eyes turn away, shocked, from this 
monstrous image of ])ride, vanity, weakness, they 
may see in that England over which the last George 
pretended to reign, some who merit indeed the title 
of gentlemen, some who make our hearts beat when 
we hear their names, and whose memory we fondly 
salute when that of yonder imperial manikin is 
tumbled into oblivion. I will take men of my own 
profession of letters. I will take Walter Scott, who 
loved the King, and who was his sword and buckler, 
and championed him like that brave Highlander in 
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Jiis own story, who fights round his craven chief. 
What a good gentleman ! What a friendly soul, 
what a generous hand, what an amiable life was 
that of the noble Sir Walter! I will take another 
man of letters, whose life I admire even more, — an 
English worthy, doing his duty for fifty noble years 
of labor, day by day storing up learning, day by day 
working for scant wages, most charitable out of his 
small means, bravely faithful to the (tailing which 
he had chosen, refusing to turn from his path for 
' popular praise or princes^ favor ; — I mean Robert 
Southey, We have left his old political landmarks 
miles and miles behind ; we protest against his dog- 
matism ; nay, we begin to forget it and his politics : 
but I hope his life will not be forgotten, for it is 
sublime in its simplicity, its energy, its honor, its 
affection. In the combat between Time and Thalaba, 
I suspect the former destroyer has concpiered. Ke- 
hama^s curse frightens very few readers now ; but 
Southey’s private letters are worth piles of epics, 
and are sure to last among us, as long as kind hearts 
like to sympathize with goodness and purity, and 
love and upright life. If your feelings are like 
mine,” he writes to his wife, “ 1 will not go to Lis- 
bon without you, or I will stay at houiti, and not part 
from you. Eor though not unha])py when, away, still 
without you I am not happy. For your sake as well 
as my own and little Edith’s, I will not consent to 
any separation ; the growth of a year’s love between 
her and me, if it please God she should live, is a 
thing too delightful in itself, and too valuable in its 
consequences, to be given up for any light inconve- 
nience on your part or mine. . . . On these things 
we will talk at leisure ; only, dear, dear Edith, we 
must not part / ” 
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This was a poor literary gentleman. The First 
Gentleman in Europe had a* wife and daughter too. 
Did he love them so ? Was he faithful to them ? 
Did he sacrifice ease for them, or show them the 
sacred examples of religion and honor? Heaven 
gave the Great English Prodigal no such good for- 
tune. Peel proposed to make a baronet of Southey ; 
and to this advancement the King agreed. The poet 
nobly rejected the offered promotion. 

I have,” he wrote, ‘‘ a pension of £200 a year, 
conferred upon me by the good offices of my old 
friend C. Wynn, and I have the laureateship. The 
salary of the latter was immediately appropriated, 
as far as it went, to a life insurance for £3,000, 
which, with an earlier insurance, is the sole provi- 
sion I have made for my family. All beyond must be 
derived from my own industry. Writing for a liveli- 
hood, a livelihood is all that 1 have gained ; for, hav- 
ing also something better in* view, and never, there- 
fore, having courted popularity, nor written for the 
mere sake of gain, it has not been possible for me 
to lay by anything. Last year, for the first time in 
my life, I was provided with a year’s expenditure 
beforehand. This exposition may show how unbe- 
coming and unwise it would be to accept the rank 
which, so greatly to my honor, you have solicited 
for me.” ^ 

How noble his poverty is, compared to the wealth 
of his master ! His acceptance even of a pension was 
made the object of his opponents’ satire : but think 
of the merit and modesty of this State pensioner; 
and that other enormous drawer of public money, 
who receives £1.00,000 a year, and comes to Parlia- 
ment with a request for £650,000 more ! 

Another true knight of those days was Cuthbert 
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'Collingwood; and I thinks since heaven made geittle- 
men, there is no record of a better one than that 
Of brighter deeds, I grant you, we may read per- 
formed by others; but where of a nobler, kinder, 
more beautiful life of duty, of a gentler, truer heart ? 
Beyond dazzle of success and blaze of genius, I fancy 
shining a hundred and a hundred times higher, the 
sublime purity of Collingwood’s gentle glory. His 
heroism stirs British hearts when we recall it. His 
love, and goodness, and piety make one thrill with 
happy emotion. As one reads of him and his great 
comrade going into the victory with which their names 
are immortally connected, how the old English word 
comes up, and that old English feeling of what I 
should like to call Christian honor ! What gentlemen 
they were, what great hearts they had! ‘‘We can, 
my dear Coll,’’ writes Nelson to him,’ “have no little 
jealousies ; we have only one great object in view, — 
that of meeting the enemy, and getting a glorious 
peace for our country.” At Trafalgar, when the 
“Eoyal Sovereign” was pressing alone into the 
midst of the combined fleets, Lord Nelson said to 
Captain Blackwood: “See 'how that noble fellow, 
Collingwood, takes his ship into action ! How I envy 
him ! ” The very same throb and impulse of heroic 
generosity was beating in Collingwood’s honest bosom. 
As he led into the fight, he said: “What would 
Nelson give to be ‘here I” 

After the action of the 1st of June, he writes : — - 

“ We cruised for a few days, like disappointed people look- 
ing for what they could not find, until the morning of little 
SaraWs birthday^ between eight and nine o’clock, when the 
French fleet, of twenty-five sail of the line, was discovered to 
windward. We chased them, and they«r bore down within 
about five miles of us. The night was spent in watching and 
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preparation for the succeeding day; and many a blessing did 
I send forth to my Sarah, lest T should never bless her more. 
At dawn, we made our approach on the enemy, then drew up, 
dressed our ranks, and it was about eight when the admiral 
made the signal for each ship to engage her opponent, and 
bring her to close action ; and then down we went under a 
crowd of sail, and in a manner that would have animated the 
coldest heart, and struck terror into the most intrepid enemy. 
The ship we w^ere to engage was two ahead of the P'rench 
admiral, so we had to go through his tire and that of two ships 
next to him, and received all their broadsides two or three 
times before we fired a gun. It was then near ten o^clock. 
1 observed to the admiral, that about that time our wives were 
going to church, but that 1 thought the peal we should ring 
about the Frenchman’s ear would ouhio their parish bells.’* 

There are no words to tell what the heart feels in 
reading the simple phrases of such a hero. Here is 
victory and courage, but love sublimer and superior. 
Here is a Christian soldier speuding the night before 
battle in watching and preparing for the succeeding 
day, thinking of hrs dearest home, and sending many 
blessings forth to his Sarah, ‘‘ lest he should never 
bless her more.” Who would not say Amen to his 
supplications ? It was a benediction to his country 
— the prayer of that intrepid loving heart. 

We have spoken of a good soldier and good men 
of letters as specimens of English gentlemen of the 
age just past r may we not also — many of my elder 
hearers, I am sure, have read, and fondly remember 
his delightful story — speak of a good divine, and 
mention Reginald Heber as one of the best of Eng- 
lish gentlemen ? The charming poet, the happy pos- 
sessor of all sorts of gifts and accomplishments, birth, 
wit, fame, high character, competence — he was the 
beloved parish priest in his own home of Hoderel, 
•^counselling his people in their troubles, advising 
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them in their difficulties, comforting them in distress, 
kneeling often at their sick-beds at the hazard of his 
own life; exhorting, encouraging where there was 
need ; where there was strife the peace-maker ; where 
there was want the free giver.” 

Wlien the Indian bishopric was offered to him he 
refused at first; but after communing with himself 
(and committing his case to the quarter whither such 
pious men are wont to carry their doubts), he with- 
drew his refusal, and prepared himself for his 
mission and to leave his beloved parish. Little 
cliildren, love one', another, and forgive one another,” 
were the last sacred words he said to his weeping 
people. He parted with tliem, knowing, perhaps, he 
should see them no more. Like those other good 
men of 'whom we have just spoken, love and duty 
were his life/s aim. Hajipy he, happy they who were 
so gloriously faithful to both ! He writes to his wife 
those charming lines on liis journey : — 

“ If thou, niy love, wert hy my side, my babies at my knee, 
How gladly would our pinnace glide o’erGunga's mimic sea! 

“ 1 miss thee at the dawning gray, when, on our deck 
reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay and woo the cooler wind. 

“ I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream my twilight steps I 
guide ; 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam I miss thee by my 
side. 

“ I spread my books, my pencil try, the lingering noon to 
cheer ; 

But miss thy kind approving eye, thy meek attentive ear. 

“ But when of morn and eve the star beholds me on ray knee, 
I feel, though thou art distant far, th^ prayers ascend for 
me. 
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‘‘Then on ! then on 1 where duty leads niy course be onward’ 
still, — 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, o’er bleak Almorah’s 
hill. 

“That course nor Delhi’s kingly gates, nor wild Malwah 
detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits by yonder western main. 

“ Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, across the dark 
blue sea : 

But ne’er were hearts so blithe and gay as there shall meet 
in thee ! ” 

Is it not Collingwood find Sarah, and Southey and 
Edith? His affection is part of his life. Wliat 
were life without it ? AVithout love, I can fancy no 
gentleman. 

How touching is a remark Th^ber makes in his 
“Travels through Tmlia,^’ that on iiupiiring of the 
natives at a town, whicdi of the governors of India 
stood highest in tlie opinion of the people, he found 
that, though Lord AVellesloy and Wfirren Hastings 
were honored as the two greatesi men who had ever 
ruled this part of the world, the people si)oke with 
chief affection of Judge Cleaveland, who had died, 
aged twenty-nine, in 1784. The people have built 
a monument over him, and still hold a religious 
feast in lus memoiy. So does his own country still 
tend with a heart’s regard the memory of the gentle 
Heber. 

And Cleaveland died in 1784, and is still loved by 
the lieathen, is he ? AVliy, that year 1784 was re- 
markable in the life of our friend the First Gentleman 
of Europe. Do you not know that he was twenty-one 
in that year, and opened Carlton House with a grand 
ball to the nobility and gentry, and doubtless wore 
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that lovely pink coat which we have described. I was 
eagdr to read about the ball, and looked to the old 
magazines for information. The entertainment took 
place on the 10th February. In the “ European Mag- 
azine ” of March, 1784, 1 came straightway upon it ; — 

“ The alterations at Carlton House being finished, we lay 
before our readers a description of the state apartments as they 
appeared on tlie 10th instant, when H. R. H. gave a grand bull 
to the principal nobility and gentry. . . . The entrance to 
the state rooms fills the mind with an inexpressible idea of 
greatness and splendor. 

“ The state chair is of a gold frame, covered with crimson 
'damask ; on each comer of the feet is a lion’s head, expressive 
of fortitude and strength ; the feet of the chair have serpents 
twining round them, to denote wisdom. Facing the throne, 
appears the helmet of Minerva ; and over the windows, glory 
is represented by Saint George with a superb gloria. 

‘‘ But the saloon imiy be styled the chef d'oeuwe^ and in 
every ornament discovers grpat invention. It is hung with a 
figured lemon satin. The window-curtains, sofas, and chairs 
are of the same color. The ceiling is ornamented with em- 
blematical paintings, ^lepresenting the Graces and Muses, to- 
gether with Jupiter, Mercury, Ajxdlo, and Paris. Two ormolu 
chandeliers are placed here. It is impossible by expression to 
do justice to the extraordinary workmanship, as well as design, 
of the ornaments. They each consist of a palm, branching out 
in five directions for the reception of lights. A beautiful figure 
of a riiral nymph is represented entwining the stems of the tree 
with wreaths of floWers. In the centre of the room is a rich 
chandelier. To see this apartment daws sow p/iw feeaw yowr, it 
should be viewed in the glass over the chimney-piece. The 
range of apai-traents from the saloon to the ball room, when the 
doors are open, formed one of the grandest spectacles that ever 
was beheld.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine,” /or the same month 
and year — March, 1784 — is an account of another 
festival, in which another great gentleman of Eng- 
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lish extraction is represented as taking a principal 
share : — * 

“ According to order, H. E., the Conimander-in-Chief wft 
admitted to a public audience of Congress ; and, being seated, 
the President, after a pause, informed him that the United 
States assembled were refidy to receive his communications. 
Whereupon be arose, and spoke as follows : — 

“ * Mr. President, — The great events on which my resigna- 
tion deiHinded having at length taken place, I I'resent myself 
before Congress to surrender into tbeir hainls the trust com- 
mitted to me, and to claim the indulgence of retiring from the 
service of my country. 

“ ‘ Happy in th^ confirmation of our independence and sov- 
ereignty, I resign the appointment 1 accepted with diffidence ; 
which, however, was superseded by a confidence in the rectitude 
of our cause, the support <d* the supreme power of the nation, 
and the patronage of Heaven. 1 close this last act of my 
official life, by commending the interests of our dearest coun- 
try to the protection of Almighty God, and those who have the 
sujierintendence of them to His holy keeping. Having finished 
the work assigned me, I retire from the great theatre of action ; 
and, bidding an affectionate farewell to this august body, under 
whose orders t have so long acted, I here offer my commission 
ami take my leave of the employments of my public life.' To 
w'hichthe President replied : — 

“ * Sir, having defended the standard of liberty in the New 
World, having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict and 
who feel oppression, you retire with the blessings of your 
fellow-citizens ; though the glory of your virtues will not termi- 
nate with your military command, but will descend to remotest 
ages.' ” 

Which was the most splendid spectacle ever wit- 
nessed ; — the opening feast of Prince George in Lon- 
don, or the resignation of Washington ? Which is 
the nobler character for after ages to admire ; — yon 
fribble dancing in lace and spangles, or. yonder hero 
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.who sheathes his sword after a life of spotless honor, 
a pujity unrei^roached, a courage indomitable, and a 
consummate* victory ? Which of these is the true 
gentleman ? What is it to be a gentleman ? Is it to 
have lofty aims, to lead a pure life, to keep your 
honor virgin ; to have the esteem of your fellow- 
citizens, and the love of your fireside ; to bear good 
fortune meekly ; to suffer evil with constancy ; and 
through evil or good to maintain truth always ? 
Show me the hai)py man whose life exhibits these 
(j^ualities, and him we will salute as gentleman, what- 
ever his rank may be ; show me the prince who pos- 
sesses them, and he may be sure of our love and 
loyalty. The heart of Britain still l>eats kindly for 
George TIT., — not because he was wise and just, but 
because he was pure in life, honest in intent, and 
because according to his lights he worship})ed heaven. 

1 think we acknowledge in the inheritrix of his 
sceptre, a wiser rule, and a- life as honorable and pure ; 
and I am sure the future painter of our manners will 
pay a willing allegiance to that good life, and be loyal 
to the memory of that unsullied virtue. 
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MR, BROWN’S LETTERS TO HIS NEPHEW. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction, my dear Robert, 
that I have you as a neighbor, within a couple of 
miles of me, and that I have seen you established 
comfortably in your chambers in Fig-tree Court. The 
situation is not cheerful, it is true ; and to clamber 
up three pairs of black creaking stairs is an exercise 
not pleasant to a man who never cared for ascending 
mountains. Nor did the performance of the young 
barrister who lives under you — and, it appears, plays 
pretty constantly upon the French horn — give me 
any great pleasure as I sat and partook of luncheon 
in your rooms. Your female attendant or laundress, 
too, struck me fi’om her personal appearance to be a 
lady addicted to the use of ardent spirits ; and the 
smell of tobacco, which you say some old college 
friends of yours had partaken on the night previous, 
was, I must say, not pleasant in the chainl)ers, and I 
even thought might be remarked as lingering in your 
own morning-coat. However, I am an old fellow. 
The use of cigars has come in since my time (and, I 
must own, is adopted by many people of the first 
fashion), and these and other inconveniences are sui> 
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hiouiited more gayly by young fellows like yourself 
than by oldsters of my standing. It pleased me, 
however, to see the picture of the old house at home 
over the mantei-piece. Your college prize-books 
make a very good show in your bookcases ; and I was 
glad to remark in the looking-glass the cards of both 
our excellent county Members, The rooms, alto- 
gether, have a reputable appearance ; and 1 hope, my 
dear fellow, that the Society of the Inner Temple will 
have a punctual tenant. 

As you have now completed your academical stud- 
ies, and are about to commence your career in London, 
I propose, my dear Nejdiew, to give you a few hints 
for your guidance ; which, although }'ou have an un- 
doubted genius of your own, yet come from a person 
who has had considerable })ersonal ex])erience, and, 1 
have no doubt, would be useful to you if you did not 
disregard them, as, indeed, you will most probably 
do. 

With your law studies it is not my duty to meddle. 
I have seen you established, one of six pupils, in Mr. 
Tapeworm’s chambers in Pump Court, seated on a 
high-legged stool on a foggy day, with your back to a 
blazing fire. At your father’s desire, I have paid 
a hundred guineas to that eminent special pleader, 
for the advantages which I have no doubt you will 
enjoy, while seated on the high-legged stool in his 
back room, and rest contented with your mother’s 
prediction that you will be Lord Chief Justice some 
day. May you prosper, my dear fellow ! is all I de- 
sire. By the way, I should like to know what was 
the meaning of a pot of porter which entered into 
your chambers as I issued from them at one o’clock, 
and trust that it was not your thirst which was to be 
quenched with such a beverage at such an hour. 
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It is not, then, with regard to your duties as a law- 
student that I have a desire to lecture you, but in 
respect of your pleasures, amusements, acquaintances, 
and general conduct and bearing as a >oung man of 
the world. 

I will rush into the subject at once, and exemplify 
my morality in your own person. Why, sir, for 
instance, do you wear that tuft to your chin, and 
those sham turquoise buttons to your waistcoat! A 
chin-tuft is a cheap enjoyment certainly, and the 
twiddling it about, as I see you do constantly, so as 
to show your lower teeth, a harmless amusement to 
fill up your vacuous hours. And as for waistcoat- 
buttons, you will say, Do not all the young men 
wear them, and what can I do but buy artificial tur- 
quoise, as I cannot afford to buy real stones ? 

I take you up at oilce and show you why you ought 
to shave off your tip and ‘give uj) the factitious 
jewelry. My dear Bob, in spite of us and all the 
Republicans in tlie world, tliere are ranks and degrees 
in life and society, and distinctions to be maintained 
by each man according to his rank and degree. You 
have no more right, as I take it, to sport an imperial 
on your chin than I have to wear a shovel-hat with a 
rosette. I hold a tuft to a man’s chin to be tlie centre 
of a system, so to speak, which ought all to corres- 
})ond and be harmonious — ^ the whole tune of a man’s 
life ought to be played in that key. 

Look, for instance, at Lord Hugo Fitzsurse, seated 
in the private box at the Lyceum, b}' the side of that 
beautiful creature with tlie black eyes and the mag- 
nificent point-lace, who you fancied was ogling you 
through her enormous spy-glasses. Lord Hugo has a 
tuft to his chin, certainly, his countenance grins with 
a perfect vacuity behind it, and his whiskers curl 
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crisply round one of the handsomest and stupidest 
countenances in the world. 

But just reckon up in your own mind what it costs 
him to keep up that simple ornament on his chin. 
Look at every article of* that amiable and most gentle- 
man-like — though, I own, foolish — young man’s 
dress, and see how afcsurd it is of you to attempt to 
imitate him. Look at his hands (I have the young 
nobleman perfectly before my mind’s eye now) ; the 
little hands are dangling over the cushion of the box 
gloved as tightly and delicately as a lady’s. His 
wristbands are fastened up towards his elbows with 
jewelry. Gems and rubies meander down his pink 
shirt-front and w-aistcoat. He wears a watch with an 
apparatus of gimcracks at his waistcoat-pocket. He 
sits in a splendid side-box, or he simpers out of the 
windows at White’s,” or you ^ee him grinning out 
of a cab by the Serpentine — a lovely and costly pic- 
ture, surrounded by a costly frame. 

Whereas you and I, my good Bob, if we want to see 
a play, do not disdain an order from our friend the . 
newspaper Editor, or to take a seat in the pit. Your 
watch is your father’s old hunting-watch. When we 
go in the Park we go on foot, or at best get a horse up 
after Easter, and just show in Ilotten Row. We shall 
never look out of “ White’s ” bow-window. The 
amount of Lord Hugo’s tailor’s bill wouM support you 
and your younger brother. His valet has as good an 
allowance as you, besides his perquisites of old clothes. 
You cannot afford to wear a dandy lord’s cast-off old 
clothes, neither to imitate those which he wears. 

There is nothing disagreeable to me in the notion of 
a dandy any more than there is in the idea of a pea- 
cock, or a camelopard, or a prodigious^gaudy tulip, or 
an astonishingly bright brocade* There are all sorts 
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of animalSi plants, and stufts in Nature, from peacocks 
to tom-tits, and from cloth-of-gold to corduroy, where- 
of the variety is assuredly intended by Nature, and 
certainly adds to the zest of life. Therefore, I do not 
say that Lord Hugo is a useless being, or bestow the 
least contempt upon him. Nay, it is right gratifying 
and natural that he should be, ^|^d be as he is — hand- 
some and graceful, splendid and perfumed, beautiful 
— w'hiskered and empty-headed, a sumptuous dandy 
and man of fashion — and what you young men have 
denominated “A Swell.” 

But a cheap Swell, my dear Robert (and that little 
chin ornament as well as certain other indications 
which I have remarked in your simple nature, lead 
me to insist upon this matter rather strongly with 
you), is by no means a pleasing object for our obser- 
vation, although he ‘ is presented to us so frequently. 
Try, my boy, and curb any little propensity which you 
may have to dresses that* are too splendid for your 
station. You do npt want light kid-gloves and wrist- 
bands up to your elbows, copying out Mr. Tapeworm’s 
Pleas and Declarations ; you will only blot them with 
lawyers’ ink over your desk, and they will impede your 
writing : whereas Lord Hugo may decorate his hands 
in any way he likes, because he has little else to do 
with them but to drive cabs, or applaud dancing-girls’ 
pirouettes, or to handle a knife and fork or a tooth- 
pick as becomes the position in life w’hich he fills in 
so distinguished a manner. To be sure since the days 
of friend ^sop, Jackdaws have l)een held up to ridi- 
cule for wearing the plumes of birds to whom Nature 
has affixed more gaudy tails ; but as Folly is con- 
stantly reproducing itself, so must Satire, and our 
honest Mr. Punch has but to repeat to the men of our 
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generation the lessons taught by the good-natured 
Hunchback his predecessor. 

Shave off your tuft, then, my boy, and send it to the 
girl of your heart as a token, if you like : and I pray 
you abolish the jewelry, towards which I clearly see 
you have a propensity. As you have a plain dinner 
at home, served coinfcgtably on a clean table-cloth, and 
not a grand service of half a dozen entrees^ such as we 
get at our county Member's (and an uncommonly good 
dinner it is too), so let your dress be perfectly neat, 
polite, and cleanly, without any attempts at splendor. 
Magnificence is the decency of the rich — but it cannot 
be purchased with half a guinea a day, which, when 
the rent of your chambers is paid, I take to be pretty 
nearly the amount of your worship’s income. This 
point, I thought, was rather well illustrated the other 
day, in an otherwise silly and sentimental book which 
I looked over at the Club, called the “ Foggarty’s Dia- 
mond ” (or some such vulgar name). Somebody gives 
the hero, who is a poor fellow, a diamond pin : he is 
obliged to buy a new stock to set off the diamond, then 
a new waistcoat, to correspond with the stock, then a 
new coat, because the old one is too shabby for the 
rest of his attire ; — finally, the poor devil is ruined 
by the diamond ornament, which he is forced to sell, 
as I would recommend yon to sell your waistcoat 
studs, were they worth anything. 

But as you have a good figure and a gentlemanlike 
deportment, and as every young man likes to be well 
attired, and ought, for the sake of his own advantage 
and progress in life, to show himself to the best ad- 
vantage, I shall take an early opportunity of address-* 
ing you on the subject of tailors and clothes, which 
^t least merit a letter to themselves. 
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ON TAILORING -AND TOILETS IN GENERAL. 

Our ancestors, my dear Bob, have transmitted to 
you (as well as every member of our family), consid- 
erable charms of person and figure, of which fact, al- 
though you are of course perfectly aware, yet, and 
equally of course, you have no objec.tion to be re- 
minded ; and with these facial and corporeal iudow- 
ments, a few words respecting dress and tailoring 
may not be out of place : for nothing is trivial in life, 
and everything to the philosopher has a meaning. 
As in the old joke about a pudding which has two 
sides, namely an insid. and an outside, so a coat or a 
hat has its inside as well as its outside ; I mean, that 
there is in a man’s exterior appearance the conse- 
quence of his inward ways of thought, and a gentle- 
man who dresses too grandly, or too absurdly, or too 
shabbily, has some oddity, or insanity, or meanness 
in his mind, which dev(dops itself somehow outwardly 
in the fashion of Ins garments. 

No man has a right to despise his dress in this 
world. There is no use in Hinging any honest chance 
whatever away. For instance, although a woman- 
cannot be expected to know the particulars of a gen- 
tleman’s dress, any more than we to be acquainted 
with the precise nouKUiclature or jiroper cut of the 
various articles which those dear creatures wear, yet 
to wh<at lady in a society of strangers do we feel our- 
selves most naturally inclined to address ourselves ? 
— to her or those whose appearance pleases us; not 
to the gaudy, over-dressed Dowager or Miss — nor to 
her whose clothes, though handsome, are put on in a 
slatternly manner, but to the person who looks neat, 
and trim, and elegant, and in whose person we fancy 
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we see exhibited indications of a natural taste, order, 
and propriety. If Miss Smith in a rumpled gown 
offends our eyesight, though we hear she is a young 
lady of great genius and considerable fortune, while 
Miss Jones in her trin^ and simple attire attracts our 
admiration ; so must women, on their side, be at- 
tracted or repelled by the appearance of gentlemen 
into whose company they fall. If you are a tiger in 
appearance, you may naturally expect to frighten a 
delicate and timid female ; if you are a sloven, to 
offend her : and as to be well with women, constitutes 
one of the chiefest happinesses of life, the object of 
my worthy Bob’s special attention will naturally be, 
to neglect no precautions to win their favor. 

Yes : a good face, a good address, a good dress, are 
each so many points in the game of life, of which 
every man of sense will avail himself. They help 
many a man more in his .commerce with society than 
learning or genius. It is hard often to bring the 
former into a drawing-room : it is often too lumbering 
and unwieldy for any den but its own. And as a 
King Charles’s spaniel can snooze before the fire, or 
frisk over the ottoman -cushions and on to the ladies’ 
laps, when a Koyal elephant would find a consider- 
able difficulty in walking up ‘the stairs, and subse- 
quently in finding a seat; so a good manner and 
appearance will introduce yon into many a house, 
where you might kngck in vain for admission, with 
all the learning of Porson in your trunk. 

It is not learning, it is not virtue, about which 
people inquire in society. It is manners. It no 
more profits me that my neighbor at table can con- 
strue Sanscrit and say the “ Encyclopaedia ” by heart, 
than that he should possess half a million in the Bank 
(unless, indeed, he gives dinners ; wlTen, for reasons 
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obvious, one’s estiiUation of him, or one’s desire to 
please him, takes its rise in different sources), or that 
the lady whom I hand down to dinner should be as 
virtuous as Cornelia or the late Mrs. Hannah More. 
What is wanted for the nonce is, that folks should 
be as agreeable as possible in conversation and de- 
meanor ; so that good-humor may be said to be otie 
of the very best articles of dress one can wear in 
society ; the which to see exhibited in Lady X.’s 
honest face, let us say, is more pleasant to behold in 
a room than the glitter of Lady Z.’s best diamonds. 
And yet, in point of virtue, the latter is, no doubt, a 
perfect dragon. But virtue is a home quality : man- 
ners are the coat it wears when it goes abroad. 

Thus, then, ray beloved Bob, 1 would have your 
dining-out suit jiandsome, neat, well-made, fitting you 
naturally and easily, and yet with a certain air of 
holiday about it, which should mark its destination. 
It is not because they thought their appearance was 
much improved by the ornament, that the ancient 
philosophers and topers decorated their old pates 
with flowers ’ (no wreath, 1 know, would make some 
people’s mugs beautiful ; and I confess, for my part, 
I would as lief wear a horse-collar or a cotton night- 
cap in society as a coronet of polyanthuses or a gar- 
land of hyacinths) : — it is not because a philosopher 
cares about dress that he wears it ; but he wears his 
best as a sign of a feast, as a bush is the sign of an 
inn. You ought to mark a festival as a red-letter 
day, and you put on your broad and spotless white 
w^aistcoat, your finest linen, your shiniest boots, as 
much as to say, It is a feast ; here I am, clean, smart, 
ready with a good appetite, determined to enjoy.” 

You would not enjoy a feast if you came to it un- 
shorn, in a draggle-tailed dressing-gown. You ought 
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to be well dressed, and suitable to it. A very odd 
and wise man whom I once knew, and who had not 
(as far as one could outwardly judge) the least vanity 
about his personal ap[)eai‘ance, used, 1 remember, to 
make a point of wearing in large Assemblies a most 
splendid gold or crimson waistcoat. He seemed to 
consider himself in the light of a walking bouquet of 
flowers, or a movable chandelier. His waistcoat was 
a piece of furniture to decorate the rooms ; as for any 
personal pride he took in the adornment, he had none : 
for the matter of that, he would have taken the gar- 
ment off, and lent it to a waiter — but this Philoso- 
pher’s maxim was, that dress should be handsome 
upon handsome occasions — and I hope you will ex- 
hibit your own taste upon such You don’t suppose 
that people who entertain you so hospitably have four- 
and-twenty lights in the dining-room, and still and 
dry chanipagiK^ every day ? — or that my friend, Mrs. 
Perkins, puts her drawing-room door under her bed 
every niglit, when there is no ball .? A young fellow 
must dress himself, as the host and hostess dress 
themselves, in an extra manner for extra nights. 
Enjoy, ray boy, in honesty and manliness, the goods 
of this life. I would no more have you refuse to take 
your glass of wine, or to admire (always in honesty) 
a pretty girl, than dislike the smell of a rose, or turn 
away your eyes from a landscajx*. “ J^eque tu choreas 
spernc, as the* dear old Heathen says: and, in 

order to dance, you must have proper pumps willing 
to spring and whirl lightly, and a clean pair of gloves, 
with which you can take your partner’s pretty little 
hand. 

As for particularizing your dress, that were a task 
quite absurd and impertinent, considering that you 
are to wear it, and not I, and remembering the varia- 
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tions of fashion. When I was presented to H. R. H. 
the Prince Regent, in the nniform of the Hammer- 
smith Hussars, namely, a yellow jacket, pink panta- 
loons, and silver lace, green morocco boots, and a light 
blue pelisse lined with ermine, the august Prince him- 
self, the model of grace and elegance in his time, wore 
a coat of which the waist-buttons were placed between 
his royal shoulder-blades, and which, if worn by a man 
now, would cause the boys to hoot him in Pall Mall, 
and be a uniform for Bedlam. If buttons continue 
their present downward progress, a man’s waist may 
fall down to his heels n(‘xt year, or work uj)wards to 
the nape of liis neck after another revolution : who 
knows ? Be it yours decently to conform to the cus- 
tom, and leave your buttons in the hands of a good 
tailor, who will place them wherever fashion ordains. 
A few general rules, however, may be gently hinted 
to a young fellow who has •perhaps a propensity to 
fall into certain errors. 

Eschew violoit sj)orting-dresses, such as one sees 
but too often in tlie ]>arks and public ])laces on the 
backs of misguided young men. There is no objection 
to an ostler wearing a particular costume, but it is a 
pity that a gentleman should imitate it. I have seen 
in like manner young fellows at Cowes attired like 
the pictures we have of smugglers, buccaneers, and 
mariners, in Adelphi inelodrainas. T wouhl like my 
Bob to remember, that his business in life is neither 
to handle a currycomb nor a marlin-spike, and to 
fashion his habit accordingly. 

If your hair or clothes do not smell of tobacco, as 
they sometimes, it must be confessed, do, you will not 
be less popular among ladies. And as no man is 
worth a lig, or can have real benevolence of characti'r, 
or observe mankind properly, who does not like the 
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society of toodest and well-bred women, respect their 
prejudices in this matter, and if you must smoke, 
smoke in an old coat, and away from the ladies. 

Avoid dressing-gowns; which argue dawdling, an 
unshorn chin, a lax toilet, and a general lazy and in- 
dolent habit at home. Begin your day with a clean 
conscience in every way. Cleanliness is honesty.^ A 
man who shows but a clean face and hands is a rogue 
and hypocrite in society, and takes credit for a virtue 
which he does not possess. And of all the advances 
towards civilization which our nation has made, and 
of most of which Mr. Macaulay treats sO eloquently 
in his lately published History, as in his lecture to 
the Glasgow Students the other day, there is none 
which ought to give a philanthropist more pleasure 
than to remark the great and increasing demand for 
bath-tubs at the ironmongers’ : Zinc- Institutions, of 
which our ancestors bad .a lamentable ignorance. 

And I hope that these institutions will be universal 
in our country before long, and that every decent man 
in England will be a Companion of the Most Honor- 
able order of the Bath. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LOVELY WOMAN UPON 
SOCIETY. 

Constantly, my dear Bob, I have told you how 
refining is the influence of women upon society, and 

^ Note to the Mmyp.d Reader, — Tbiw hint, dear sir, is of ttourse 
not intended to apply personally to yo?/, who are scrupulously neat 
in your person i hut when you look around you and see how many 
people neglect the use of that admirable cosmetic, cold water, you 
will see that a few words in its praise ma^ be spoken with 
advantage. 
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how profound our respect ought to be for them. Liv- 
ing in chambers as you do, my dear Nephew, and not 
of course liable to be amused by the constant society 
of an old uncle, who moreover might be deucedly 
bored with your own conversation — I beseech and 
implore you to make a point of being intimate with 
one or two families where you can see kind and well- 
bred English ladies. I have seen women of all na- 
tions in the world, but I never saw the equals of 
English women (meaning of course to include our 
cousins the MacWhirters of Glasgow, and the 
O^Tooles of Cork) : and I pray sincerely, my boy, 
that you may always have a woman for a friend. 

Try, then, and make yourself the blerivenu in some 
house where acconqdished and amiable ladies are. 
Pass as much of your time as you (ian with them. 
Lose no opportunity of making yourself agreeable to 
them; run their errands; send them flowers and ele- 
gant little tokens ; show a willingness to be pleased 
by their attentions, and to aid their little charming 
schemes of sho])ping or dancing, or this, or that. I 
say to you, make yourself a lady’s man as much as 
ever you can. 

It is better for you to pass an evening once or twice 
a week in a lady’s drawing-room, even though the 
conversation is rather slow and you know the girls’ 
songs by heart, than in a club, tavern, or smoking- 
room, or a pit of a theatre. All amusements of 
youth, to wliicli virtuous women are not admitted, 
are, rely on it, deleterious in their nature. All men 
who avoid female society, have dull* perceptions and 
are stupid, or have gross tastes and revolt against 
what is pure. Your Clubswaggerers who are sucking 
the butts of billiard cue's all night call female society 
insipid. Sir, poetry is insipid to a yokel ; beauty has 
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n*o charms for a blind man ; music does not please an 
unfortunate brute who does not know one tune from 
another — and, as a true epicure is hardly ever tired 
of water-souchy and brown bread and butter, I pro- 
test I can sit for a whole night talking to a well-regu- 
lated kindly woman about her girl coming out, or her 
boy at Eton, and like the evening’s entertainment. 

One of the great benefits a young man may derive 
from women’s society is, that he is bound to be re- 
spectful to them. The habit is of great good to your 
moral man, depend on it. Our education makes of us 
the most eminently selfish men in the world. We 
fight for ourselves, we push for ourselves ; we cut 
the best slices out of the joint at club-dinners for 
ourselves ; we yawn for ourselves and light our pipes, 
and say we won’t go out : we prefer ourselves and our 
ease — and the greatest good that comes to a man from 
woman’s society is, that^he has to think of somebody 
besides himself — somebody to whom he is bound to be 
constantly attentive and respectful, Certainly 1 don’t 
want my dear Bob to associate with those of the other 
sex whom he does n’t and can’t respeeb : tluit is worse 
than billiards : worse than tavern brandy-and-water : 
worse than smoking selfishness at home. But I vow I 
would rather see you turning over tlie leaves of Miss 
Eiddlecombe’s music-book all night, than at billiards, 
or smoking, or brandy-and-water, or all three. 

Kemember, if a hoirse is pleasant, and you like to 
remain in it, that to be well with the women of the 
house is the great, the vital point. If it is a good 
house, don’t turft up your nose because you are only 
asked to come in the evening while others are invited 
to dine. Recollect the debts of dinners which a hos- 
pitable family has to pay; 'wlio are ^y on that you 
should always be expecting to nestle under the ma^ 
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hogany ? Agreeabl 0 %cquaintances are made just as 
well in the drawing-room as in the dining-room. Go 
to tea brisk and good-humored. Be determined to be 
pleased. Talk to a dowager, take a hand at whist. 
If you are jnusic.al, and know a song, sing it like a 
man. Never sulk about dancing, but otf with you. 
You will find your acquaintance enlarge. Mothers, 
pleased with your good-humor, will probably ask you 
to Poeklington Square, to a little party. You will 
get on — you will form yourself a circle. You may 
marry a rich girl, or, at any rate, get the chance of 
seeing a number of the kind and the pretty. 

Many young men, who are mure remarkable for 
their impudence and selfishness than their good sense, 
are fond of boastfully announcing that they decline 
going to evening-parties, at all, unless, indeed, such 
entertainments commence with a good dinner, and a 
quantity of claret. 

I never* saw my beautifuVminded friend, Mrs. Y. Z., 
many times out gf temp(*r, but can quite pardon her 
indignation when young Fred Noodle, to whom the 
Y. Z.’s have been very kind, and who has appeared 
scores of times at their elegant table in Up — r B-k-r 
Street, announced in an unlucky moment of flippancy, 
that he did not intend to go to evening-parties any 
more. 

What induced Fred Noodle to utter this bravado I 
know not ; whether it was that he has been ])uffed up 
by attentions from several Aldermen’s families with 
whom he has of late become acquainted, and among 
whom he gives himself the airs of a prodigious 
“ swell ; ” but having made this speech one Sunday 
after Church, when he condescended to call in B k-r 
Street, and show off his new gloves and waistcoat, 
9,nd talked in a sufficiently dandified air about thg 
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^pera (the wretched creature fancies that an eight-and- 
sixpenny pit ticket gives him the privileges of a man 
of fashion) — Noodle made his bow to the ladies, and 
strutted off to show his new yellow kids elsewhere. 

Matilda, my love, bring the Address Book,'' Mrs. 
Y. Z. said to her *lovely eldest daughter as soon as 
Noodle was gone, and the banging hall-door had closed 
upon the absurd youth. That graceful and obedient 
girl rose, went to the back drawing-room, on a table 
in which apartment the volume lay, and brought the 
book to her mamma. 

Mrs. Y. Z. turned to the letter N ; and under that 
initial discovered the name of the young fellow who 
had just gone out. Noodle, F., 250, Jenny n Street, 
St. James's. She took a pen from the table before 
her, and with it deliberately crossed the name of Mr. 
Noodle out of *her book. Matilda looked at Eliza, 
who stood by in silent <iwe. The sweet eldest girl, 
who has a kind feeling towards every soul alive, then 
looked towards her mother with expostulating eyes, 
and said, Oh, Manuna ! " Dear, dear Eliza ! I love 
all pitiful hearts like thine. 

But Mrs. Y. Z. was in no modi to be merciful, and 
gave way to a natural indignation and feeling of out- 
raged justice. 

^^AVhat business has that young man to tell me," 
she exclaimed, “that he declines goingto evening-par- 
ties, when he knows that after Easter we have one or 
two ? Has he not met with constant hospitality here 
since Mr. Y. Z. brought him home from the Club ? 
Has he such beaux yeux ? or, has he so much wit ? or, 
is he a man of so much note, that his company at a 
dinner-table becomes indispensable ? He is nobody ; 
he is not handsome ; he is not clever ;^he never opens 
his mouth except to drink your papa's claret ; and he 
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declines evening-pailies forsooth I — Mind, childr^, 
he is never invited into this house again.” 

When Y. Z. now meets young Noodle at the Club, 
that kind, but feeble-minded old gentleman covers up 
his face with the newspaper, so as not to be seen by 
Ndodle ; or sidles away with his face to the bookcases, 
and lurks off by the door. The other day, they met 
on the steps, when the wetched Noodle, driven aux 
abois, actually had the meanness to ask how Mrs. 
Y. Z. was ? The Colonel (for such he is, and of the 
Bombay service, too) said, — “ My wife ? Oh ! — hum ! 
— I ^m sorry to say Mrs. Y. Z. has been very poprly 
indeed, lately, very poorly ; and confined to her room. 
God bless ray soul ! 1 We an appointment at the India 
House, and it ’s past two o'clock ” — and he fled. 

I had the malicious satisfaction of describing to 
Noodle the most sumptuous dinner' which Y. Z. had 
given the day before, at whkjh there was a Lord pres- 
ent, a Foreign Minister with his Orders, two Generals 
with Stars, and 'every luxury of the season ; but at the 
end of our conversafion, seeing the effect it had upon 
the poor youth, and how miserably he was cast down, 
I told him the trut#, namely, that the above story was 
a hoax, and that if he wanted to get into Mrs. Y. Z.'s 
good graces again, his best plan was to go to Lady 
Flack's party, where I knew the Miss Y, Z.’s would 
be, ^nd dance with them all night. 

Yes, my dear Bob, you boys must pay with your 
persons, however lazy you may be — however much 
inclined to smoke at the Club, or to lie there and 
read the last delicious new novel ; or averse to going 
home to a dreadful black set of chambers, where there 
is no fire ; and at ten o'clock at night creeping shud- 
dering into your ball suit, in order to go forth to an 
evening-party. 
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' The dressing, the clean gloves, and cab-hire are 
nuisances, I grant you. The idea of a party itself is 
a bore, but you must go. AVlien you are at the party, 
it is not so stupid ; there is always something pleasant 
for the eye and attention of an observant man. There 
is a bustling Dowager wheedling and manoeuvring to 
get proper partners for her girls ; there is a pretty 
girl enjoying herself with all her heart, and in all the 
pride of her beauty, than which I know no more 
charming object; — there is poor Miss Meggot, lonely 
up against the wall, whom nobody asks to dance, and 
with whom it is your bounden duty to waltz. There 
is always something to see or do, when you are there ; 
and to evening-parties, 1 say, you must go. 

Perhaps I speak with the ease of an ohl fellow who 
is out of the business, and beholds you from afar oif. 
My dear boy, they don’t want us at (*vening-parties. 
A stout, bald-headed man dancing, is a melancholy 
object to himself in the looking-glass oj)posite, and 
there are duties and pleasures of all ages. Once, 
Heaven help us, and only once, dpon my honor, and I 
say so as a gentleman, some boys seized ui)ou me and 
carried me to the Casino, where, fH-tliwitli, they found 
acquaintances and partners, and went wliirling away 
ill the double-timed waltz (it is ^n abominable dance 
to me — I am an old fogy) along with hundreds more. 
I caught sight of a face in the crowd — the most 
blank, melancholy, and»dreary old visage it was — my 
own face in the glass — there was no use in my being 
there. Canities adest morosa — no, not morosa — but, 
in fine, I had no business in the place, and so came 
away. 

I saw enough of that Casino, however, to show to 
me that — But my paper is full, and on the subject 
of women I have more things to say, which might 
fill many hundred more pages. • 
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SOME MORE WORDS ABOUT THE LADIES. 

Suffer me to continue, my dear Bob, our remarks 
about women, and their influence over you young 
fellows — an influence so vast, for good or for evil. . 

I have, as you pretty well know, an immense su^i 
of money in the Three per Cents, the possession of 
which does not, I think, decrease your respect for 
my character, and of which, fit my demise, you will 
possibly have your share. But if I ever hear of you 
as a Casino haunter, as a frequenter of Races and 
Greenwich Fairs, and such amusements, in question- 
able company, T give you my honor you shall benefit 
by no legacy of mine, and I will divide the portion 
that was, and is, I hope, to be yours, amongst your 
sisters. 

Think, sir, of what they are, and of your mother at 
home, spotless and pious, Ipving and pure, and shape 
your own course so as to be worthy of them. Would 
you do anything to 'give them pain ? Would you say 
anything that should bring a blush to their fair 
cheeks, or shock the^: gentle natures ? At the Roybal 
Academy Exhibition last year, when that great stupid, 
dandified donkey, Captain Grigg, in company with the 
other vulgar oaf, Mr. Gowker, ventured to stare, in 
rather an insolent manner, at your ])retty Jittle sister 
Fanny, who had come blushing from IMiss Pinkerton’s 
Academy, I saw how your honest face flushed up with 
indignation, as you caught a sight of the hideous grins 
and ogles of tliose two ruffians in varnished boots; 
and your eyes flashed out at them glances of defiance 
and warning so savage and terrible, that the discom- 
fited wretches turned wisely upon their heels, and did 
not care to face such a resolute young champion as 
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Bob Brown. What is it that makes all your blood 
tingle, and fills all your heart with a vague and fierce 
desire to thrash somebody, when the idea of the possi- 
bility of an insult to that fair creature enters your 
mind ? You can’t bear to think that injury should be 
done to a being so sacred, so innocent, and so defence- 
less. You would do battle with a Goliath in her 
cjause. Your sword would lea^j from its scabbard (that 
is, if you gentlemen from Pump Court wore swords 
and scabbards At the present period of time), to 
ayenge or defend her. 

Respect all beauty, all innocence, my dear Bob; 
defend all defencelessness in your sister, as in the 
sisters of other men. We have all heard the story of 
the Gentleman of the last century, who, when a crowd 
of young bucks and bloods in the Crush-room of the 
Opera were laughing and elbowing an old lady there 
— an old lady, lonely, ugly, and unprotected — went 
up to her respectfully and, offered her his arm, took 
her down to his own carriage which was in waiting, 
and walked home himself in the rain, — and twenty 
years afterwards had ten thousand a year left him by 
this very old lady, as a re ward, for that one act of 
politeness. We have all heard that story ; nor do I 
think it is probable tliat you will have ten thousand a 
year left to you for being polite to a woman : but I 
say, be polite, at any rate. Be respectful to every 
woman. A manly an<J generous heart can be no other- 
wise ; as a man would be gentle with a child, or take 
off his hat in a church. 

I would have you apply this principle universally 
towards women — from the finest lady of your ac- 
quaintance down to the laundress who sets your 
chambers in order. It may safely be asserted that 
the persons who joke with servants ^)r barmaids at 
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lodgings are not men of a high intellectual or moral 
capacity. To chuck a still-room maid under the chin, 
or to send oflF Molly the cook grinning, are not, to say 
the least of them, dignified acts in any gentleman. 
The butcher-boy who brings the leg-of-mutton to 
Molly, may converse with her over the area-railings ; 
or the youthful grocer may exchange a few jocular 
remarks with Betty at the door as he hands in to her 
the tea and sugar ; but not you. We must live accord- 
ing to* our degree. I hint this to you, sir, by the way, 
and because the other night, as I was standing on 
the drawing-room landing-place, taking leave of our 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax, after a very agreeable 
dinner, I heard a giggling in the hall, where you were 
putting on your coat, and where that uncommonly 
good-looking parlor-maid was opening the door. And 
here, whilst on this subject, and whilst Mrs. Betty is 
helping you ^n with your cgat, I would say, respect- 
ing your commerce with friends’ servants and your 
own, be thankfuji to them, and they will be grateful 
to you in return, ^depend upon it. Let the young 
fellow who lives in lodgings respect the poor little 
maid who does the wondrous work of the house, and 
not send her on too many errands, or ply his bell 
needlessly : if you visit any of your comrades in such 
circumstance, be you, too, respectful and kind in your 
tone to the poor little Abigail. If you frequent 
houses, as I hope you will, where are many good 
fellows and amiable ladies who cannot afford to have 
their doors opened or their tables attended by men, 
pray be particularly courteous (though by no means 
so marked in your attentions as on the occasion of 
the dinner at Mr. Fairfax’s to which I have just 
alluded) to the woraen-servants. Thank them when 
they serve you. Give them a half-crown now and 
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tken — nay, as often as your means will permit. 
Those small gratuities make but a small sum in . your 
year’s expenses, ami it may be said that the practice 
of giving them never impoverished a man yet : and, 
on the other hand, they give a deal of innocent hap- 
piness to a very worthy, active, kind set of folks. 

But let us hasten from the hall-door to the drawing- 
room, where Fortune has cast your lot in life : I want 
to explain to you why I^m so anxious that you should 
devote yourself to that amiable lady who sits in it. 
Sir, I do not mean to tell you that there are no women 
in the w'^orld vulgar and ill-humored, rancorous and 
narrow-miiKled, mean schemers, son-in-law hunters, 
slaves of fashion, hypocrites ; but I do respect, ad- 
mire, and almost worship good women ; and I think 
there is a very fair number of such to be found in 
this world, and I have no doubt, in every educated 
Englishman’s circle of society, whether he finds that 
circle in palaces in Belgravia and May Fair, in snug 
little suburban villas, in ancient comfortable old 
Bloomsbuiy, or in back parlors behind the shop. It 
has been my fortune to meet with excellent English 
ladies in every one of these places — waves graceful 
and affectionate, matrons tender and good, daughters 
happy and pure-minded, and I urge the society of 
such on you, because 1 defy you to think evil in their 
company. Walk into the drawdng-room of Lady Z., 
that great lady ; look at her charming face, and hear 
her voice. You know that she can’t but be good, with 
such a face and such a voie.e. She is one of those 
fortunate beings on wdiom it has pleased heaven to 
bestow all sorts of its most precious gifts and richest 
worldly favors. With w hat grace she receives you ; 
with what a frank kindness and natural sweetness 
and dignity ! Her looks, her motions, her words, her 
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thoughts, all seem to be beautiful and harmonious 
quite^ . See her with her children, what woman can 
be more simple and loving ? After you have talked 
to her for a while, you very likely find that she is ten 
times as well read as you are : she has a hundred ac- 
complishments which she is not in the least anxious 
to show ofP, and makes no more account of them than 
of her diamonds, or of the splendor round about her 
— to all of which she is born, and has a happy, ad- 
mirable claim of nature and possession — admirable 
and happy for her and for us too ; for is it not a hap- 
piness for us to admire her ? Does anybody grudge 
her excellence to that paragon ? Sir, w# may be 
thankful to be admitted to contemplate such consum- 
mate goodness and beauty : and as in looking at a fine 
landscape or a fine work of art, every generous heart 
must be delighted and improved, and ought to feel 
grateful afterwards, so one may feel charmed and 
thankful for haying the opportunity of knowing an 
almost perfect \vom^n. Madam, if the goiit and the 
custom of the. Avorld permitted, I would kneel down 
and kiss the hem of your ladyship\s robe. To see 
your gracious face is a comfort — to see you w^alk to 
your carriage is a holiday. Drive her faithfully, 0 
*thou silver-wigged coachman! drive to all sorts of 
splendors and honors and royal festivals. And for 
us, let us be glad that we should have the privilege 
to admire her. 

Now, transport yourself in spirit, my good Bob, 
into another drawing-room. There sits an old lady 
of more than fourscore years, serene and kind, and as 
beautiful in her age now as in her youth, when His- 
tory toasted her. What has she not seen, and what 
is she not ready to tell ? All the fame and wit, all 
the rank and beauty, of more than half a century, 
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have passed through those rooms where you jiiave the 
honor of making your best bow. She is as simple 
now as if she had never had any flattery to dazzle her ; 
she is never tired of being pleased and being kind. 
Can that have been anything but a good life which, 
after more than eighty years of it are spent, is so 
calm ? Could she look to the end of it so cheerfully, 
if its long course had nofc been pure ? Respect her, I 
say, for being so happy, now that she is old. We do 
hot know what goodness and charity, what affections, 
what trials, may have gone to make that charming 
sweetness of temper, and complete that perfect man- 
ner. Butkif we do not admire and reverence such an 
old age as that, and get good from contemplating it, 
what are we to respect and admire ? 

Or shall we walk through the shop (while N. is 
recommending a tall copy to an amateur, or folding up 
a twopennyworth of letter-paper, and bowing to a 
poor customer in a jacket«and apron with just as much 
respectful gravity as he would show while waiting 
upon a Duke), and see Mrs. N. playing with the child 
in the back parlor until N. shall come in to tea ? 
They drink tea at five o’clock ; and are actually as 
well bred as those gentlefolks who dine three hours 
later. Or will you please to step into Mrs. J.’s lodg- • 
ings, who is waiting, and at work, until her husband 
comes home from Chambers ? She blushes and puts 
the work away on hearing the knock, but when she 
sees who the visitor is, she takes it wdth a smile from 
behind the sofa cushion, and behold, it is one of J.’s 
waistcoats, on which she is sewing buttons. She 
might have been a Countess blazing in diamonds, had 
Fate so willed it, and the higher her station the more 
she would have adorned it. But she looks as charm- 
ing wh^e plying her needle as the great lady in the 
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palace whose equal she is, — in beauty, goodness,* 
in high-bred grace and simplicity : at least, I can’t 
fancy her better,' or any Peeress being more than her 
peer. 

And it is with this sort of people, my dear Bob, that 
I recommend you to consort, if you can be so lucky aS 
to meet with their society — nor do 1 think you are 
very likely to find many such at the Casino ; or in the 
dancing-booths of Greenwich Fair on this present 
Easter Monday. 


OlSr FRIENDSHIP. 

Choice of friends, my dear Robert, is a point upon 
which every man about town should be instructed, as 
he should be careful. And as example, they say, is 
sometimes better than precept, and at the risk even of 
appearing somewhat ludicrous in your eyes, I will 
narrate to you an adventure which happened to my- 
self, which is at once ridiculous and melancholy (at 
least to me), and which will show you how a man, not 
imprudent or incautious of liis own nature, may be 
•made to suffer by the imprudent selection of a friend. 
Attend then, my dear Bob, to ‘Hhe History of Rasse- 
las, Prince of Abyssinia.” 

Sir, in the year 1810, 1 was a jolly young Bachelor, 
as you are now (indeed, it was three years before I 
married your poor dear aunt) ; I had a place in the 
Tape and Sealing-Wax Office ; I had Chambers in 
Pump Court, au troisihne, and led a not uncomfor- 
table life there. I was a free and gay young fellow 
*in those days (however much, sir, you may doubt the 
assertion, and think that I ajn changed), and not so 
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particular in my choice of friends as subsequent ex- 
perience has led me to be. 

There lived in the set of Chambers opposite to mine., 
a Suffolk gentleman, of good family, whom I shall 
call Mr. Bludyer. Our boys or clerks first made ac- 
quaintance, and (lid each other mutual kind offices : 
borrowing for their respective masters’ benefit, neither 
of whom was too richly provided with tlie worhFs 
goods, coals, blacking-brushes, crockery-ware, and the 
like ; and our forks and spoons, if either of us had an 
entertainment in Chambers. As I learned presently 
that Mr. Kluclyer had been educated at Oxford, and 
heard that his elder brother was a gentleman of good 
estate and reputation in his county, I could have no 
ol ection to make his acquaintance, and accepted 
finally his invitation to meet a large game-pie which 
he had brought with him from the country, and I 
recollect I lent my own silver teapot, which figured 
handsomely on the occasion. It is the same one 
which I presented to you, when you took possession 
of your present apartments. 

Mr. Bludyer was a sporting man : it was the custom 
in those days with many gentlemen to dress as much 
like coachmen as possible :• in top-boots, huge white 
coats witli ca])es, Belcher neckerchiefs, and the like* 
adornments ; and at the tables of bachelors of the 
very first fashion, you would meet with prize-fighters 
and jockeys, and hear a great deal about the prize- 
ring, the cock-pit, and the odds. I remember my 
Lord Tilbury was present at this breakfast (who 
afterwards lamentably broke his neck in a steeple- 
chase, by which the noble family became extinct), 
and for some time I confounded his lordship with 
Dutch Sara, who was also of theT)arty, and, indeed,’ 
not unlike the noble Viscount in dress and manned 
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My acquaintance with Mr. Bludyer ripened into a 
sort of friendship. He was perfectly good-natured, and 
not ill-bred ; and his jovial spirits and roaring stories 
amused a man who, though always of a peaceful turn, 
had no dislike to cheerful companions. We used to 
dine together at coffee-houses, for Clubs were scarcely 
invented in those days, except for the aristocracy ; 
and, in fine, were very intimate. Bludyer, a brave 
and athletic mim, would often give loose to his 
spirits of an evening, and mill a Charley or two, as 
the phrase then wtis. The young bloods of those 
days thought it was no harm to spend a night in the 
watch-house, and I assure you it has accommodated a 
deal of good company. Autres tempSy atttres mmirs. 
In our own days, my good Bob, a station-house bench 
is not the bed for a gmitleman. 

I was at this time (and deservedly so, for I had been 
very kind to her, and my (dder brother, your father, 
neglected her considerably) the favorite nephew of 
your grand-aunt, my aunt, Mrs. Creneral MacWhir- 
ter, who was, left a very handsome fortune by the 
General, and to whom 1 do not scruple to confess I 
paid every attention to which her age, her sex, and 
her large income entitled her. 1 used to take sweet- 
* meats to her poodle. I went and drank tea with her 
night after night. I accompanied her Sunday after 
Sunday to hear the Rev. Rowland Hill, at the Ro- 
tunda Chapel, over Blackfriars Bridge, and I used 
to read many of the tracts which she liberally sup- 
plied me — in fact, do everything to comfort and con- 
sole a lady of peculiar opinions and habits who had a 
large jointure. Your father used to say I was a 
sneak, bn'; he was then u boisterous young S(piire ; 
and, perhaps, we were not particularly good friends. 

Well, sir, my dear aunt, Mrs. General MacWhirter. 
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made me her chief confidant. I regulated her money 
matters for her, and acted with her bankers and law- 
yers; and as she always spoke of your father as a 
reprobate, I had every reason to suppose I should in- 
herit the property, the main part of which passed 
to another branch of the Browns. I do not grudge it, 
Bob : I do not grudge it. Your family is large ; and 
I have enough from my poor dear departed wife. 

Now it so happened that, in June, 1811, — I recol- 
lect the comet was blazing furiously at the time, and 
Mrs. MacWhirter was of opinion that the world was 
at an end — Mr. Bludyer, who was having his cham- 
bers in Pump Court painted, asked permission to 
occupy mine, where he wished to give a lunch to 
some people whom he was desirous to entertain. 
Thinking no harm, of course T said yes ; and I went 
to my desk at the Tape and Sealing-Wax* Office at my 
usual hour, giving instructions to my boy to make Mr. 
Bludyer’s friends comfortable. 

As ill-luck would have it, on tlmt accursed Friday, 
Mrs. MacWhirter, who had never been up my stair- 
case before in her life (for your dear grand-aunt was 
large in person, and the apoplexy which carried her 
off soon after menaced her always), having some very 
particular business with her solicitors in Middle* 
Temple Lane, and being anxious to consult me about 
a mortgage, actuary mounted my stairs, and opened 
the door on which she saw written the name of Mr. 
Thomas Brown. She was a peculiar woman, I have 
said, attached to glaring colors in her dress, and .from 
her long residence in India, seldom without a set 
of costly Birds of Paradise in her bonnet, and a 
splendid Cashmere shawl. 

Fancy her astonishment then,* on entering my 
apartments at three o’clock in the afternoon, to be 
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assailed in the first place by a strong smell of tobacco- 
smoke which pervaded the passage, and by a wild and 
ferocious bull-dog which flew at her on entering my 
sitting-room. 

This bull-dog, sir, doubtless attracted by the bril- 
liant colors of her costume, seized upon her, and 
pinned her down, screaming so that her voice drowned 
that of Bludyer himself, who was sitting on the 
table bellowing, A Southerly Wind and a Cloudy 
Sky proclaim a Hunting Morning ” — or some such 
ribald trash : and the brutal owner of the dog (who was 
no other than the famous Mulatto boxer, Norroy, 
called the l:51ack Prince ” in the odious language of 
the Fancy, and who was inebriated doubtless at the 
moment), encouraged his dog in the assault upon this 
defenceless lady, and laughed at the agonies which 
she endured. 

Mr. Bludyer, the black mdn, and one or two more, 
were arranging a fight on* Moulsey Hurst, when my 
poor aunt made her appearance among these vulgar 
wretches. AlthougJi it was but three o^clock, they 
had sent to a neighboring tavern for gin-aud-water, 
and the glasses sparkled on tlie board, — to use a 
verse from a Bacchanalian song which I well re- 
member Mr. Bludyer used to yell forth — when I 
inytelf arrived from my office at my usual hour, half- 
past three. The black fellow and young Captain 
Cavendish of the Guards were the smokers; and it 
appears that at first all the gentlemen screamed with 
laughter ; some of them called my aunt an old girl ; * ’ 
and it was not until she had nearly fainted that 
the filthy Mulatto called the dog off from the flounce 
of her yellow gown of which he had hold. 

When this poor victim of vulgarity asked with a 
$cream — Where was her nephew ? new roars of 
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laughter broke out from the coarse gin-drinkers. 

It the old woman whom he goes to meeting with,” 
cried out Bludyer. ‘‘Come away, boys!” And he 
led his brutalized crew out of my chambers into his 
own, where they finished, no doubt, their arrange- 
ments about the fight. 

Sir, when I came home at my usual hour of half- 
past three, I found Mrs. MacWhirter in hysterics 
upon my sofa — the pipes were lying about — the tin 
dish-covers — the cold kidneys — the tavern cruet- 
stands, and wretched remnants of the orgy were in 
disorder on the table-cloth, stained with beer. Seeing 
her fainting, I wildly bade my boy to open the 
window, and seizing a glass of water which was on 
the table, I presented it to her lips. — It was gin-and- 
water which I proffered to tliat poor lady. 

She started up with a scream, which terrified me as 
I upset the glass : and with empurpled features, and 
a voice quivering and choking with anger, she vowed 
she would never forgive me. In vain 1 pleaded that 
I was ignorant of the whole of these disgraceful trans- 
actions. I went down on my knees to her, and 
begged her to be pacified ; I called my boy, and bade 
him bear witness to my innocence : the impudent 
young fiend burst out laughing in my face, and I 
kicked him down stairs as soon as she was gone ? for 
go she did directly to her carriage, which was in 
waiting in Middle Temple Lane, and to which I 
followed her with tears in my eyes, amidst a crowd of 
jeering barristers’ boys and Temple jjorters. But she 
pulled up the window in my face, and would no more 
come back to me than Eurydice would to Orpheus. 

If I grow pathetic over this story, my dear Bob, 
have I not reason ? Your great-aunt left thirty thou- 
sand pounds to your family, and the remainder to the 
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missionaries, and it is a curious proof of the incon- 
sistency of women, that she, a serious person, said on 
her death-bed that she would have left her money to 
me, if I had called out Mr. Bludyer, who insulted her, 
and with whom I certainly would have exchanged 
shots, had I thought that Mrs. MacWhirter would 
have encouraged any such murder. 

My wishes, dear Bob, are moderate. Your aunt 
left me a handsome competency — and, I repeat, I do 
not grudge my brother George the money. Nor is it 
probable that such a calamity can happen again to 
any one of our family — that would be too great mis- 
fortune. But I tell you the tale, because at least 
it shows you how important good company is, and 
that a young man about town should beware of his 
friends as well as of his enemies. 

The other day I saw you walking by the Serpentine 
with young Lord Foozle, ‘of the Windsor Heavies 
who nodded to all ^sorts of sus2)icious broughams on 
the ride, while you looked about (you know you did, 
you young rascal) for accpiaintances — as much as to 
say — “ See ! here am I, Bob Brown, of Pump Court, 
walking with a lord.'^ 

• My dear Bob, 1 own that to walk with a lord, and 
to be seen witli him, is a pleasant thing. Every man 
of the middle class likes to know persons of rank. If 
he says he don^’t — don’t believe him. And I would 
certainly wish that you should associate with your 
superiors rather than your inferiors. There is no 
more dangerous or stupefying position for a man in 
life than to be a cock of small society. It prevents 
his ideas from growing : it renders him intolerably 
conceited. A twopenny halfpenny Caesar, a Brum- 
magem dandy, a coterie philosopher of wit, is pretty 
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dure to be an ass ; and, in £ne, I set it down as a 
maxim that it is good for a man to live where he can 
meet his betters, intellectual and social. 

But if you fancy that getting into Lord Foozle’s set 
will do you good or advance your })rospects in life, 
my dear Bob, you are wofully mistaken. The Wind- 
sor Heavies are a most gentleman-like, well-made, and 
useful set of men. The conversation of such of them 
as I have had the good fortune to meet, has not cer- 
tainly inspired me with a respect for their intellectual 
qualities, nor is their life commonly of that kind 
which rigid ascetics vrould pronounce blameless. 
Some of the young men amongst them talk to the 
broughams, frequent the private boxes, dance at the 
Casinos ; few read — many talk about horseflesh and 
the odds after dinner, or relax with a little lansquenet 
or a little billiards at Pratt’s. 

My boy, it is not with the eye of a moralist that 
your venerable old uncle v^xamines these youths, but 
rather of a natural philosopher, who inspects them as - 
he would any other phenomenon, or queer bird, or 
odd fish, or fine flower. These fellows are like the 
flowers, and neither toil nor spin, but are decked out 
in magnificent apparel : and for some wise and useful 
purpose no doubt. It is good that there should be * 
honest, handsome, hard-living, hard-riding, stupid 
young Windsor Heavies — as that there should be 
polite young gentlemen in the Temple, or any other 
variety of our genus. 

And it is good that you should go from time to 
time to the Heavies’ mess, if they ask you ; and know 
that worthy set of gentlemen. But beware, 0 Bob, 
how you live with them. Kemember that your lot 
in life is to toil, and spin too — and calculate how 
much time it takes a Heavy or a man of that oondi* ‘ 
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tion to do nothing. Say, he dines at eight o’clock*, 
apd spends seven hours after dinner in pleasure. 
Well, if he goes to bed at three in the morning ~ 
that precious youth must have nine hours’ sleep, 
which bring him to twelve o’clock next day, when he 
will have a headache probably, so that he can hardly 
be expected to dress, rally, have devilled chicken and 
pale ^e, and get out before three. Friendship — the 
Club — the visits which he is compelled to pay, 
occupy him till five or six, and what time is there 
left for exercise and a ride in the Park, and for a 
second toilet preparatory to dinner, etc. ? — He goes 
on his routine of pleasure, this young Heavy, as you 
in yours of duty — one man in London is pretty 
nearly as busy as another. The company of young 
Swells,” then, if you will permit me the word, is 
not for you. You must consider that you should not 
spend more than a certain sum for your dinner — 
they need not. You wear h black coat, and they a 
shining cuirass and monstrous epaulets. Yours is 
the useful p^rt in life and theirs the splendid — 
"though why speak further on this subject ? Since 
the days of the Frog and the Bull, a desire to cope 
with Bulls has been known to be fatal to Frogs. 

And to know young noblemen, and brilliant and 
notorious town bucks and leaders of fashion, has this 
great disadvantage — that if you talk about them or 
are seen with them much, you offend all your friends 
of middle life. It makes men angry to see theii^ 
.acquaintances better off than they themselves are. If 
you live much with great people, others will be sure to 
say that you are a sneak. I have known Jack Jolliff, 
whose fun and spirits made him adored by the dan* 
dies (for they are just such folks as you and I, only 
with not quite such good brains, and perhaps better 
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manners — simple folks who want to be amused) — I 
have known Jack JollifF, I say, offend a whole room- 
ful of men by telling us that he had been dining with 
a Duke. We had n’t been to dine with a Duke. We 
were not courted by grandees — and we disliked the 
man who was, and said he was a parasite, because 
men of fashion courted him. I don’t know any means 
by which men hurt tliemselves more in the estimation 
of their equals than this of talking of great folks. 
A man may mean no harm by it — he speaks of the 
grandees with whom he lives, as you and I do of Jack 
and Tom who give us dinners. Hut his old acquaint- 
ances do not forgive him his suj:)eriority, and set the 
Tuftliunted down as the Tufthunter. 

I remember laughing at the jocular complaint made 
by one of this sort, a friend, whom I shall call Main. 
After Main published his ‘^Travels in the Libyan 
Desert” four years ago,* he became a literary lion, and 
roared in many of the mStropolitau salons. He is a 
good-natured fellow, never in the. least puffed up by 
his literary success ; and always said that it would 
not last. His greatest leonine quality, however, is his 
appetite ; and to beliold him engaged on a Club joint, 
or to see him make away w’itli pounds of turbot, and 
plate after plate of entrees, roasts, and sweets, is in- 
deed a remarkable sight, and refreshing to those who 
like to watefi anin^als feeding. Hut since Main has 
gone out of, and other autliors have come into, fashion 
• — the poor fellow comically grumbles. ^^That year 
of 1 ionization has ruined me. The people who used 
to ask me before, don’t ask me any more. They are 
afraid to invite me to Bloomsbury, because they fancy 
I am accustomed to May Fair, and May Fair has long 
since taken up with a new roarer — So that I am quite 
alone ! ” And thus he dines at the Club almost every 
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day at his own charges now, and attacks the joint. 
I do not envy the man who conies after him to the 
haunch of mutton. 

If Fate, then, my dear Bob, should bring you in 
contact with a lord or two, eat their dinners, enjoy 
tlieir company, but be mum alx>iit them when you go . 
away. 

And though it is a hard and cruel thing to say, I 
would urge you, my dear Boll, specially to beware 
of taking pleasant fellows for your friends. Choose 
a good disagreeable friend, if you be wise — a surly, 
steady, economical, rigid fellow. All jolly fellows, all 
delights of Club smoking-roojiis Jind billiard-rooms, 
all fellow's wdio sing a capital song, and the like, are 
sure to be poor. As they are free with their owji 
money, so will they be with yours ; and their very 
generosity and goodness of disposition will x>revent 
them from having the means of paying you back. 
They lend tlnur money to* some other jolly fellows. 
They accoinmodaie^eacli other by putting their jolly 
names to the backs of jolly bills. Gentlemen in Cur- 
sitor Street are on the look-out for them. Tlieir 
tradesmen t.sk for them, and find them not. Ah ! 
Bob, it’s hard times with a gentlenuin, when he has 
' to ivalk round a street for fear of meeting a creditor 
there, and for U man ol courage, ivhen Ik* can’t look 
a tailor in the face. 

E§chew jolly fellows then, my boy,' as the most 
dangerous and costly of company; and apropos of 
hills — if I ever hear of your putting your name to 
stamped paper — I will disown you, and cut you off 
with a protested shilling. 

I know many men who say (whereby I have my 
private opinion of their own probity) that all poor 
people are dishonest : tins is a hard w'ord, though 
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ii^ore generally true than some folks suppose — but I 
fear that all people much in debt are not honest. A 
man who has to wheedle a tradesman is not going 
through a very honorable business in life — a man 
with a bill becoming due to-morrow morning, and 
putting a good face on it in the Club, is perforce a 
hypocrite whilst he is talking to you — a man who 
has to do any meanness about money I fear me is so 
nearly like a rogue, that it ’s not much use calculating 
where the difference lies. Let us be very gentle with 
our neighbors’ failings ; and forgive our friends their 
debts, as we hope ourselves to be forgiven. But the 
best thing of all to do with your debts is to pay them. 
Make none ; and don’t live with people who do. 
Why, if I dine with a man who is notoriously living 
beyond his means, I am a hypocrite certainly myself, 
and I fear a bit of a rogue too. I try to make my 
host believe that I believe him an honest fellow. I 
look his sham splendor in the face without saying. 
You are an impostor.” — Alas, Robert, I have par- 
taken of feasts where it seemed to me that the plate, 
the viands, the wine, the servants, and butlers, were 
all sham, like Cinderella’s coach and footmen, and 
would turn into rats and mioe, and an old shoe or a 
cabbage-stalk, as soon as we were out of the house 
and the clock struck twelve. 


MR. BROWN THE ELDER TAKES MR. BROWN 
THE YOUNGER TO A CLUB. 

Pbesuming that my dear Bobby would scarcely 
consider himself to be an accomplished man about 
town, until he had obtained an entrance into a respec* 
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table. Club, I am happy to inform yoii that you are 
this day elected a Meihber of the ‘‘Polyanthus,’^ 
Jiaving been proposed by my friend, Lord Viscount 
Colchicum, and seconded by your affectionate uncle. 
1 have settled with Mr. Stiff, the worthy Secretary, 
the preliminary pecuniary arrangements regarding 
the entrance fee and tlie first annual subscription — 
the ensuing payments I shall leave to iny worthy 
nephew. 

You were elected, sir, with but two black balls ; and 
every other man who was put up for ballot had four, 
with the exception of Tom Harico, who had more 
black beans than white. Do not, however, be puffed 
up by this victory, and fancy yourself more popular 
than other men. Indeed 1 don’t mind telling you 
(but, of course, I do not wish it to go any further), 
that Captain Slyboots and I, having suspicions of the 
Meeting, popped a couple of adverse balls into the 
other candidates’ lK)xes ; so that, at least, you should, 
in case of iiiishj^p, not be unaccompanied in ill 
fortune. 

Now, then, that you are a member of the “ Polyan- 
thus,” I trust you will comport yourself with propriety 
in the place : and permit me to offer you a few hints 
with regard to your bearing. 

We are not so stiff at the “ Polyanthus ” as at some 
clubs I could name — and a good deal of decent inti- 
macy takes place amongst us. — Do not therefore 
enter the Club, as I have seen men do at the “ Chok- 
ers ” (of which I am also a member), with your eyes 
scowling under your hat at your neighbor, and with 
an expression of countenance which seems to say, 
“ Hang your impudence, sir. How dare you stare at 
me ? ” Banish that absurd dignity and swagger, 
which do not at all become your youthful countenance, 
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my dear Bob, and let us walk up the steps and into 
the place. See, old Nose worthy is iu the bow-window 
reading the paper — he is always in the bow-window 
reading the paper. 

We pass by the worthy porter, and alert pages — a 
fifteen-hundredth part of each of whom is henceforth 
your paid-for property — and you see he takes down 
your name as Mr. K. Brown, Junior, and will know 
you and be civil to you until death — Ha, there is 
Jawkins, as usual ; he has nailed ))oor Styles up 
against a pillar, and is telling him what the opinion of 
the City is about George Hudson, Esq., and when Sir 
Robert will take the government. How d’ you do, 
Jawkins ? — Satisfactory news from India ? Gilbert 
to be made Baron Gilbert of Goojerat ? Indeed, I 
don’t introduce you to Jawkins, my poor Bob ; he Mil 
do that for himself, and you will have quite enough of 
him before many days are over. 

Those tliree gentlemen srtting on the sofa are from 
our beloved sister island; they come here every day, 
and wait for the Honorable Member for Ihillinafad, 
who is at present in the writing-room. 

I have remarked, in London, however, that every 
Irish gentleman is accompanied^ by other Irish gentle- 
men, who wait for liim as here, or at the corner of the 
street. These are waiting until the Honorable Mem- 
ber for Ballinafad can get them three places, in the 
Excise, in the Customs, and a little thing in the 
Post Office no doubt. One of them sends home 
a tremendous account of parties and politics here, 
which appears in the “Ballinafad Banner.” He 
knows everything. He has just been closeted with 
Peel, and can vouch for it that Clarendon has been 
sent for. He knows who wrote the fatuous pamphlet, 
“Ways and Means for Ireland,” — all the secrets of 
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the present Cabinet, the designs of Sir Jame*s 
Graham. How Lord John can live under those 
articles which he writes in the Banner’^ is a miracle 
to me! I hope he will get that little thing in the 
Post Office soon. 

This is the newspaper-room — enter the Porte** 
with the evening papers — what a rush the men make 
for them! Do yon want to see one? Here is the 

Standard ” — nice article about the Starling Club 

— very pleasant, candid, gentlcman-like notice — 
Club composed of clergymen, atheists, authors, and 
artists. Their chief conversation is bhis})heniy : they 
have statues of Socrates and Mahomet on the centre- 
piece of the dinner-table, take every opportunity of 
being disrespectful to Moses, and a dignified clergy- 
man always x)roposes the Glorious, Pious, and Im- 
mortal Memory of Confucius. Grace is said kick- 
wards, and the Catechism *treated with the most 
irreverent ribaldry by the comic authors and the 
general company, -r- Are these men to be allowed to 
meet, and their horrid orgies to continue ? — Have 
you had enough ? — Let us go into the other rooms. 

What a calm and pleasant seclusion the library 
presents after the bawl and bustle of the newspaper- 
room ! There is never anybody here. English gen- 
tlemen get up such a ])rodigious quantity of knowl- 
edge in their early life, that they leave off reading 
soon after they begin to shave, or never look at any- 
thing but a new’spaper. How ])leasant this room is, 

— isn’t it? with its sober draperies, and long calm 
lines of peaceful volumes — nothing to interrupt the 
quiet — only the melody of Horner’s nose as he lies 
asleep upon one of the sofas. What is he reading ? 
Hah! “ Pendeniiis,” No. VII. — hum, let us pass on. 

;;;iiave you read ‘‘David Copperfield,” by the way? 
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How beautiful it is — how charmingly fresh and 
simple ! In those admirable touches of tender humor 
— and I should call humor, Bob, a mixture of love 
and wit — who can equal this great genius ? There 
are little words and phrases in his books which are 
like personal benefits to the reader. What a place it 
is to hold in the affections of men ! AVhat an awful 
responsibility hanging over a writer ! What man 
holding such a place, and knowing that his words go 
forth to vast congregations of mankind, — to grown 
folks — to their children, and perhaps to their chil- 
dren’s children, — but must think of his calling with 
a solemn and humble heart 1 Ma}’ love and truth 
guide such a man always! It is an awful prayer; 
may Heaven further its fulfilment. And then, Bob, 
let the Record ” revile him — See, here ’s Horner 
waking up — How do you do, Horner ? 

This neighboring room, which is almost as quiet as 
the library, is the card-room, you see. There are 
always three or four devotees assembled in it ; and 
the lamps are scarcely ever out in this Temple of 
Trumps. 

I admire, as I see them, my dear Bob^, grave and 
silent at these little green tables, not inoved out- 
wardly by grief or pleasure at losing or winning, but 
calmly pursuing their game (as that pursuit is called, 
which is in fact the most elaborate science and study) 
at noonday, entirely absorbed, and philosophically 
indifferent to the bustle and turmoil of the enormous 
working world without. Disraeli may make his best 
speech; the Hungarians may march into Vienna; the 
Protectionists come in ; Louis Philippe be restored ; 
or the Thames set on fire ; and Colonel Pam and Mr. 
Trumpington will never leave their tqjjle, so engaging 
is their occupation at it. The turning up of an ace is 
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of more interest to them than all the affairs of all the 
world besides — and so they will go on until Death 
summons them,, and their last trump is played. 

It is curious to think that a century ago almost all 
gentlemen, soldiers, statesmen, men of science, and 
divines, passed hours at play every day; as our 
grandmothers did likewise. The poor old kings ahd 
queens must feel the desertion now^, and deplore the 
present small number of their worshippers, as com- 
pared to the myriads of faithful subjects who served 
them in past times. 

I do not say that other folks’ pursuits are much 
more or less futile ; but fancy a life such as that of 
the Colonel — eight or nine hours of sleep, eight of 
trumps, and the rest for business, reading, exercise, 
and domestic duty or affection (to be sure he ’s most 
likely a bachelor, so that tlie latter offices do not 
occupy him much) — fancy •such a life, and at its 
conclusion at the age of seventy-five, the worthy 
gentleman being al;>le to say, I have spent twenty-five 
years of my existence turning up trumps. 

With Trumpington* matters are different. Whist 
is a profenilion with him, just as much as Law is 
yours. He makes the deepest study of it — he 
makes every sacrifice to his pursuit : he may be fond 
of wine and company, but he eschews both, to keep 
his head cool and play his rubber. He is a man of 
good parts, and was once well read, as you see by his 
conversation when he is away from the table, but he 
gives up reading for play — and knows that to play 
well a man must play every day. He makes three or 
four hundred a year by his Whist, and well he may 
— with his brains, and half his industry, he could 
make a larger income at any other profession. 

In a game with these two gentlemen, the one who 
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has been actually seated at that card-table for a term 
as long as your whole life, the other who is known as 
a consummate practitioner, do you think it is likely 
you will come off a winner ? The state of your for- 
tune is your look-out, not theirs. They are there at 
their posts — like knights ready to meet all comers. 
If you choose to engage them, sit down. They will, 
with the most perfect probity, calmness, and elegance 
of manner, win and win of you until they have won 
every shilling of a fortune, when they will make you 
a bow, and wish you good morning. You may ^ and 
drown yourself afterwards — it is not their business. 
Their business is to be present in that room, and to 
play cards with you or anybody. ^^'hen you are 
done with — Bon jour. My dear Colonel, let me in- 
troduce you to a new member, my nephew, Mr. 
Robert Brown. 

The other two men at 4;he table are the Honorable 
G. Windgall and Mr. Chanter; perhaps you have not 
heard that the one made rather a queer settlement at 
the last Derby ; and the other has just issued from 
one of her Majesty’s establishments in St. George’s 
Fields. 

Either of these gentlemen is perfectly ^able, good- 
natured, and easy of access — and will cut you for 
half-crowns if you like, or jday you at any game on 
the cards. Tliey descend from their broughams or 
from horseback at thfe Club door wath th<* most splen- 
did air, and they feast upon the best dishes and wines 
in the place. 

But do you think it advisable to play cards with 
them ? Which know the games best — you or they ? 
Which are most likely — we will not say to play foul 
— but to take certain little advantages in the game 
which their consummate experience teaches them — 
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you or they ? Finally, is it a matter of perfect cer- 
tainty, if you won, that they would pay you ? 

Let us leave these gentlemen, my dear Bob, and go 
through the rest of the house. 

From the library we proceed to the carved and 
gilded drawing-room of the Club, the damask hang 
ings of which are embroidered with our lovely em- 
blem, the Polyanthus, and which is htted with a 
perfectly unintelligible splendor. Sardanapalus, if 
he h^ pawned one of his kingdoms, could not have 
had roch mirrors as one of those in which I see my 
dear Bob admiring the tie of his cravat with such 
complacency, and I am sure I cannot comprehend 
why Smith and Brown should have their persons re- 
flected in such vast sheets of quicksilver ; or why, if 
we have a mind to a sixpenny cup of tea and muffins, 
when we come in with mqddy boots from a dirty 
walk, those refreshments should be served to us as 
we occupy a sofa much more splendid, and far better 
stuffed, than any ‘Louis Quatorze ever sat upon. I 
want a sofa, as I want a friend, upon which I can re- 
pose famili^’ly. If you can’t have intimate terms and 
freedom wim one and the other, they are of no good. 
A full-dress Club is an absurdity — and no man ought 
to come into this room except in a uniform or court 
suit. I dare n’t put my feet on yonder sofa for fear 
of sullying the damask, or, worse still, for fear that 
Hicks the Committee-man should pass, and spy out 
my sacrilegious boots on the cushion. 

We pass through these double-doors, and enter 
rooms of a very different character. 

By the faint and sickly odor pervading this apart 
ment, by the opened windows, by the circular stains 
upon the marble tables, which indicate the presence 
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of brandies-and-waters long passed into the world of 
spirits, my dear Bob will have no difficulty in reoog* 
iiizing the smoking-room, where I dare say he will 
pass a good deal of his valuable time henceforth. 

If I could recommend a sure way of advancement 
and profit to a young man about town, it would be, 
after he has come away from a friend’s house and 
dinner, where he has to a surety had more than 
enough of claret and good things, when he ought to 
be going to bed at midnight, so that he might rise 
fresh and early for his morning’s work, to stop,j|0ver- 
theless, for a couple of hours at the Club, and %ioke 
in this room and tipple weak brandy -and- water. 

By a perseverance in this system, you may get a 
number of advantages. By sitting up till three of a 
summer ^lorning, you have the advantage of seeing 
the sun rise, and as you walk home to Pump Court, 
can mark the quiet of tliQ streets in the rosy glimmer 
of the dawn. You can easily spend in that smoking- 
room (as for the billiard-room adjacent, how much 
more can’t you get rid of there), and without any in- 
convenience or extravagance whatever, enough money 
to keep you a horse. Three or four cigajs when you 
are in the Club, your case filled when you are going 
away, a coujde of glasses of very weak cognac and 
cold water, will cost you sixty pounds a year, as sure 
as your name is Bob Brown. And as for the smok- 
ing and tippling, plus billiards, they may be niadp to 
cost anything. 

And then you have the advantage of hearing such 
delightful and instructive conversation in a Club 
smoking-room, between the hours of twelve and three ! 
Men who frequent that place at that hour are com- 
monly men of studious habits and philosophical ahd 
reflective minds, to whose opinions it is pleasant and 
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profitable to listen. They are full of anecdotes, which 
are always moral and well chosen their talk is never 
free, or on light subjects. I have one or two old 
smoking-room pillars in my eye now, who would be 
perfect models for any young gentleman entering life, 
and to whom a father could not do better than intrust 
the education of his son. 

To drop the satirical vein, my dear Bob, I am com- 
pelled as a man to say my opinion, that the best thing 
you can do with regard to that smoking-room is to 
keep^jut of it ; or at any rate never to be seen in the 
place after midnight Tliey are very pleasant and 
frank, those jolly fellows, those loose fishes, those fast 
young men — but the race in life is not to such fast 
young men as these — and you who want to win must 
get up early of a morning, my boy. You and an old 
college-chum or two may sit together over your cigar- 
boxes in one another’s clu^mbers, and talk till all 
hours, and do yourselvea good probably. Talking 
among you is a wholesome exercitation ; humor comes 
in an easy How ; it does n’t preclude grave argument 
and manly interchange of thought — I own myself 
when I wa% younger, to have smoked many a pipe 
with advantage in the company of Doctor Parr. 
Honest men, with ])ipes or cigars in their mouths, 
have great physical advantages in conversation. You 
may stop talking if you like — but the breaks of si- 
lence never seem disagreeable, beinj^ filled up by the 
puffing of the smoke — hence there is no awkwardness 
in resuming the conversation — no straining for effect 
— sentiments are delivered in a grave easy manner — 
the cigar harmonizes the society, and sootlies at once 
the speaker and the subject whereon he converses. 
I have no doubt that it is from the habit of smoking 
that Turks and American Indians are such monstrous 
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well-bred men. The pipe draws wisdom from the 
lips of the philosopher, and shuts up the mouth of 
the foolish ; it generates a style of conversation, con- 
templative, thoughtful, benevolent, and unaffected: 
in fact, dear Bob, I must out with it — I am an old 
smoker. At home I have done it up the chimney 
rather than not do it (the which 1 own is a crime). 
I vow and believe that the cigar has been one of the 
greatest creature-comforts of my life — a kind com- 
panion, a gentle stimulant, an amiable anodyne, a 
cementer of friendship. May I die if I abuse that 
kindly weed which has given me so much pleasure ! 

Since I liave been a member of that Club, -what 
numbers of men have occupied tJiis room and de- 
parted from it, like so many smoked-out cigars, leav- 
ing nothing behind but a little disregarded ashes I 
Bob, my boy, they drop off in the course of twenty 
years, our boon companions, and jolly fellow bottle- 
crackers. — I mind me o£ many a good fellow who 
has talked and laughed here, and whose pi])e is put 
out forever. Men, I remember as dashing youngsters 
but the other day, have passed into the state of old 
fogies: they liave sons, sir, of almost our age, when 
first we joined the “ l\)lyaiithus.” (Irass grows over 
others in all parts of the worhi. Where is poor Ned ? 
Where is ])Oor Fred? Dead rhymes with Ned and 
Fred too — their place knows tliem not — their names 
one year appeared at the end of .the (Jlnb list, under 
the dismal category of Members Deceased,” in which 
you and I shall rank some day. Do you keep that 
subject steadily in your mind ? T do not see why one 
should n’t meditate upon Death in Fall Mall as well 
as in a howling wilderness. There is enough to re- 
mind one of it at every corner. There is a strange 
face looking out of Jack’s old lod^ngs in Jermyn 
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Street, — somebody else has got the Club chair which 
Tom used to occupy. He does n’t dine here and 
grumble as he used formerly. He has been sent for, 
aiid has not come back again — one day Fate will 
send for us, and we shall not return — and the people 
will come down to the Club as usual, saying, << Well, 
and so poor old Brown is gone.” — Indeed, a smoking- 
room on a morning is not a cheerful spot. 

Our room has a series of tenants of quite distinct 
characters. After an early and solxir dinner below, 
cei*tain habitu^H of the ‘‘Polyanthus” mount up to 
this apartment for their coffee and (‘igar, and talk as 
gravely as Sachems at a Palavcn*. Trade and travel, 
politics and geography, arc their discourse — they are 
in bed long before their successors the jolly fellows 
begin their night life, and the talk of the one set is as 
different to the conversation of the other, as any talk 
can be. » 

After the grave old Saclumis, come other frequent- 
ers of the room ; a squad of sporting men very likely 
— very solemn and silent personages these — who 
give the odds, and talk about the Cup in a darkling 
undertone. Then you shall have three or four bar- 
risters with high voices, seldom able to sit long 
» without talking of tlieir profession, or mentioning 
something about Westminster Hall. About eleven, 
men in white neek-eloths drop in from dinner-parties, 
and show their laccpiered l)Oots and shirt-studs with a 
little complacency — and at midnight, after the 
theatres, the young rakes and ri rears come swagger- 
ing in, and call loudly for gin-twist. 

But as for a Club smoking-room after midnight, I 
vow again that you are better o\it of it : that you will 
waste money and your ])recious hours and health 
there; and you may frequent this “Polyanthus” 
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Iroom for a year, and not carry away froitt the ^plaee 
one single idea or stoiy that can do you the least 
good in life. How much you shall take away of 
another sort, I do not here set down ; but I have be- 
fore my mind’s eye the image of old Silenus, with 
purple face and chalk-stone fingers, telling his foul 
old garrison legends over his gin-and-water. He is in 
the smoking-room every night ; and I feel that no one 
can get beneht from the society of that old man. 

What society he has he gets from this place. He 
sits for hours in a corner of the sofa, and makes up 
his parties here. He will ask you after a little time, 
seeing that you are a gentleman and have a good ad- 
dress, and will give you an exceedingly good dinner. 

I went once, years ago, to a banquet of his — and 
found all the men at his table were Polyanthuses : so 

that it was a house dinner in Square, with Mrs. 

Silenus at the head of the table. 

After dinner she retired and was no more seen, and 
Silenus amused himself by making poor Mr. Tippleton 
drunk. He came to the Club the next day, he amused 
himself by describing the arts by which he had prac- 
tised upon the easy brains of poor Mr. Tippleton — 
(as if that poor fellow wanted any arts or persuasion 
to induce him to intoxicate himself), and told all the* 
smoking-room how he had given a dinner, how many 
bottles of wine had been emptied, and how many 
Tippleton had drunk for his share. ‘‘ I kept my eye 
on Tip, sir,” the horrid old fellow said — I took 
care to make him mix his liquors well, and before 
eleven oViock I finished him, an<l had him as drunk 
as a lord, sir!” Will you like to have that gentle- 
man for a friend ? He has elected himself our smok- 
ing-room king at the Polyanthus,” and midnight 
monarch^ * » 
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As he talks, iu comes poor Tippleton — a kind sotil 
— a gentleman — a man of reading and parts — who 
has friends at home very likely, and had once a 
career before him — and what is he now ? His eyes 
are vacant ; he reels into a sofa corner, and sits in 
mandlin silence, and hiccups every now and then 
Old Silenus winks knowingly round at the whole 
smoking-room : most of the men sneer — some pity — 
some very young cubs laugh and jeer at him. Tipple- 
ton ’s drunk* 

From the Library and Smoking-room, regions let us 
descend to the lower floor. Here you behold the 
Coffee-room, where the neat little tables are already 
laid out, aw^aiting the influx of diners. 

A great advance in civilization was made, and the 
honesty as well as economy of young men of the 
middle classes immensely promoted, when the ancient 
tavern system was overthr(Mvn, and those houses of 
meeting instituted where •a man, without sacrificing 
his dignity, could, dine for a couple of shillings. 1 
remember in tlie days of my youth when a very mod- 
erate dinner at a reputable coffee-house cost a man 
half a guinea: when you were obliged to order a pint 
of wine for the good of the house ; when the vraiter 
got a shilling for his attendance; and when young 
gentlemen were no richer than they are now, and had 
to pay thrice as much as they at present need to dis- 
burse for the maintenance of their station. ^ 

Then men (who hud not the half-guinea at com- 
mand) used to dive into dark streets iu the vicinage 
of Soho or Coveiit Garden, and get a meagre meal 
at shilling taverns or Tom, the clerk, issued out 
from your Chambers in Pump Court and brought 
back your dinner between two plates from a neighbor- 
ing ham-and-beef shop. Either repast was strictly 
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honorable, and one can find no earthly fault with a 
poor gentleman for eating a poor meal. But that 
solitary meal in Chambers was indeed a dismal refec- 
tion. I think with anything but regret of those 
lonely feasts of beef and cabbage ; and how there was 
no resource for the long evenings but those books, 
over which you had been j)oring all day, or the tavern 
with its deuced expenses, or the theatre with its 
vicious attractions. A young bachelor’s life was a 
clumsy piece of wretchedness theh — mismanaged and 
ilbeconoinized — just as j^our Temple Chambers or 
College rooms now are, which are (piite behind the 
age in the decent conveniences which every modern 
tenement possesses. 

And that dining for a shilling and stnitting about 
Pall Mall afterwards was, after all, an hypocrisy. 
At the time when the ‘‘ Trois Freres Proven^aux^’ at 
Paris had two entrances, one into the place of the 
Palais Royal, and one into the street behind, where 
the sixteen-sous dinner-houses are^ 1 have seen bucks 
with profuse toothpicks walk out of these latter 
houses of entertainment, pass up the ‘‘ Trois Freres ” 
stairs, and descend from the other door into the 
Palais Royal, so that the people walking there might 
fancy these poor fellows had been dining regardless 
of expense. No ; what you call putting a good face 
upon poverty, that is, hiding it under a grin, or con- 
ceal in gats rags under a makeshift, is always rather a 
base stratagem. Your Beaux Tibbs and twopenny 
dandies can never be respectable altogether ; and if a 
man is poor, I say he ought to seem poor ; and that 
both he and Society are in the wrong, if either sees 
any cause of shame in poverty. 

That is why we ought to be thankful for Clubs. 
Here is no skulking to get a cheap dinner; no order- 
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ing of expensive liquors and dishes for the good of thh 
house, or cowering sensitiveness as to the opinion of the 
waiter. We advance in simplicity and honesty as we 
advance in civilization, and it is my belief that we 
become better bred and less artificial, and tell more 
truth every day. 

This, you see, is the Club Coffee-room — it is three 
o’clock; young Wideawake is just finishing his break- 
fast (with whom I have nothing to do at j)res(int, but 
to say parenthetically, that if you will sit up till five 
o’clock in the morning, Bob my boy, you may look 
out to have a headache and a breakfast at three in the 
afternoon). AVideawake is at breakfast — Golds- 
worthy is ordering lus dinner — while Mr. Nudgit, 
whom you see yonder, is making his lunch. In those 
two gentlemen is the moral and exemplification 
of the previous little remarks which I have been 
making. • 

You must know, sir, tluiKi at the Polyanthus,” in 
common with nK)st Clubs, genthnuen are allowed to 
enjoy, gratis, in the Coffee-room, bread, beer, sauces, 
and pickles. ' 

After four o’clock, if you order your dinner, you 
have to pay sixpence for what is called the table — 
the clean cloth, the vegetables, cheese, and so forth : 
before that hour you may have lunch, when there is 
no table charge. 

Now, Goldsworthy is a gentleman and a man of 
genius, who has courage and simplicit}’' enough to be 
poor — not like some fellows whom one meets, and 
who make a fanfaronnade of poverty, and draping 
themselves in their rags, seem to cry, ‘‘ See how vir- 
tuous I am, — how honest Diogenes is ! ” but he is a 
very poor man, whose education and talents are of 
the best, and who in so far claims to rank with the 
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Very best people in the world. In his place in Parlia- 
ment, when he takes off his hat (which is both old 
and well brushed), the Speaker’s eye is pretty sui^e to 
meet his, and the House listens to him with the 
respect which is due to so much honest}’^ and talent. 
He is the equal of any man, however lofty or wealthy. 
His social position is rather improved by his poverty, 
and the world, which is a manly and generous world 
in its impulses, however it may be in its practice, 
contemplates with a sincere regard and admiration 
Mr. Goldsworthy’s manner of bearing his lack of for- 
tune. He is going to dine for a shilling; he will 
have two mutton-chops (and the mutton-chop is a 
thing unknown in domestic life and in the palaces of 
epicures, where you may get cutlets dressed with all 
sorts of French sauces, but not the admirable mutton- 
chop), and with a due allowance of the Club bread 
and beer, he will make a perfectly wholesome, and 
sufficient, and excellent meal ; and go down to the 
House and lire into Ministers this very night. 

Now, I say, this man dining for a shilling is a 
pleasant spectacle to behold. I respect Mr. Golds- 
worthy with all my heart, without sharing those ultra- 
conservative political opinions which we all know he 
entertains, and from which no interest, temptation, or 
hope of place will cause him to swerve ; and you see he 
is waited upon with as much respect here as old 
Silenus, though he order the most sumptuous banquet . 
the cook can devise, or bully the waiters ever so. 

But ah, Bob! what can we say of the conduct of 
that poor little Mr. Nudgit ? He has a bedchamber 
in some court unknown in the neighborhood of the 
‘^Polyanthus.” He makes a breakfast with the Club 
bread and beer ; he lunches off the jfame supplies — 
and being of an Ejucurean taste, look what he does — 
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he is actually pouring a cruet of anchovy sauce oyeif 
Ills bread to give it a flavor ; and I have seen the un- 
con^ionable little gormand sidle off to the pickle-jars 
when he thought nobody was observing, and pop a 
walnut or half a dozen of pickled onions into his 
.mouth, and swallow them with a hideous furtive 
relish. 

He disappears at dinner-time, and returns at half- 
past seven or eight o’clock, aiul wanders round the 
tables when the men are at their dessert and generous 
over their wine. He has a numlier of little stories 
about tne fashionable world to tell, and is not unen- 
tertaining. When you dine here, sometimes give 
Nudgit a glass or two out of your decanter, Bob, my 
boy, and comfort his poor old soul. He was a gentle- 
man once and had money, as he will be sure to tell 
you. He is mean and feeble, but not unkind — a poor 
little parasite not to be unpitied. Mr. Nudgit, allow 
me to introduce you to a new member, my nephew, 
Mr. liobert Brown^ 

At this moment, old Silenus swaggers in, bearing 
his great waistcoat before liim, and walking up to the 
desk where the coffee-room clerk sits and where the 
bills of fare are displayed. As he passes, he has to 
* undergo the tire of Mr. Goldsworthy’s eyes, wliich 
dart out at him two flashes of the most killing scorn. 
He has passed b}^ the battery without sinking, and 
lays, himself alongside the desk. Nudgit watches 
him, and will presently go up smirking liumbly to 
join him. 

‘‘ Hunt,” he says, I wanf- a table, my table, you 
know, at seven — dinner for eight — Lord Hobanob 
dines with me — send the butler — ^ Wiiat ’s in the 
bill of fare ? Let ’s have clear soup and turtle — I Ve 
sent it in h*oiP,the city — dressed lish and turbot,’^ 
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And with a swollen trembling hand he writes down a 
pompous bill of fare. 

As I said, Nudgit comes up simpering, with a nlws- 
paper in his hand. 

Hullo, NTudg ! ” says Mr. Silenus, how ’s the 
beer ? Pickles good to-day ? ’’ 

Nudgit smiles in a gentle deprecatory manner. 

Smell out a good dinner, hey, Xudg ? says Dives, 
any man knows how to give one, you do,^’ 
answers the poor beggar. 1 was n’t a bad hand at 
ordering a dinner myself, once ; what ’s the fish in the 
list to-day ? ” and with a weak smile he casts his eye 
over the bill of fare. 

Lord Hobanob dines with me, and he knows what 
a good dinner is, I can tell you,” says Mr. Silenus, 
‘^so does Cramley.” 

*‘Both well-known epicures,” says Nudgit. 

“ I ’m going to give Hobanob a return dinner to his 
at the * Rhododendrum.’ He bet me that Batifol, the 
chef at the ‘ Rhododendrum,’ did l)etter than our man 
can. Hob’s dinner was last Wednesday, and I don’t 
say it was n’t a good one ; or that taking Grosbois by 
surprise, is giving him quite fair play — but we ’ll see, 
Nudgit. I know what Grosbois can do.” 

“ I should think you did, indeed, Silenus,” says the 
other. 

“ I see your mouth ’s watering. I ’d ask you, onl}'' 
I know you’re engaged. You’re always engaged, 
Nudgit — not to-day ? Well then, you may come ; 
and I say, Mr. Nudgit, we ’ll have a wet evening, sir, 
mind you that.” 

Mr. Bowls, the butler, here coming in, Mr. Silenus 
falls into conversation with him about wines and 
icing. I am glad poor Nudgit has gi;>t his dinner. He 
will go and walk in the Park to get up an appetite^ 
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And now, Mr. Bob, having shown you over your neW 
house, I too will bid you for the present farewell. ^ 


A WORD ABOUT BALLS IN SEASON. 

When iny good friend, Mr. Punch, some time since, 
asked me to compile a serit s of conversations for 
young men in the dancing world, so that they might 
be agreeable to tludr partners, and adv^ance their own 
success in life, 1 consented with a willing heart to my 
venerable friend’s request, for I desire nothing better 
than to pronK)to the amusement and happiness of all 
young people ; and nothing, 1 thought, would be 
easier tlian to touch otf a few light, airy, graceful 
little sets of j)h rases, \vhieb young fellows might 
adopt or expand, according to their own ingenuity 
and leisure. 

Well, sir, I imagined myself, just for an instant, to 
be young again, and that I had a neat waist instead 
of that bow- window with which Time and Nature 
have ornamented the castle of my body, and brown 
• locks instead of a bald pat<^ (there was a time, sir, 
when my hair was not considered the worst part of 
me, and I recollect when I was a 3 ’oung man in the 
Militia, and when pigtails finally went out in our 
corps, who it was that longed to have my queno — it 
was found in her desk at her death, and my poor dear 
wife was always jealous of her), — I just cliose, I 
say, to fancy m 3 ^self a young man, and that 1 would 
go up in imagination and ask a girl to dance with me. 
So I chose Maria — a man might go farther an^^ fa^'^ 
worse than choose Maria, Mr. Bob, 
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My dear Miss E.,** says I, ** may I have the honor 
of dancing the -next set with you ? 

“ The next what?^^ says Miss E., smiling, and turn- 
ing to Mrs. E., as if to ask what a set meant. 

I forgot,” says I ; the next quadrille, I would 
say.” 

‘^It is rather slow dancing quadrilles,” says Miss 
E. ; “ but if I must, I must.” 

Well, then, a waltz, will that do ? I know noth- 
ing prettier than a waltz played not too quick.” 

What ! ” says she, do you want a horrid old 
three-timed waltz, like that which the little figures 
dance upon the barrel-organs ? You silly old creature ; 
you are good-natured, but you are in your dotage. 
All these dances are passed away. You might as well 
ask me to wear a gown with a waist up to my 
shoulders, like that in which mamma was married; 
or a hoop and high heels, like grandmamma in the 
picture ; or to dance a ga^'otte or a minuet. Things 
are changed, old gentleman — the fashions of your 
time are gone, and — and the bucks of your time will 
go too, Mr. Brown. If I want to dance, here is 
Captain Whiskerfiekl, who is ready ; or young Stud- 
dington, who is a delightful partner. He brings a 
little animation into our balls ; and when he is not in ' 
society, dances every night at Vauxhall and the 
Casino.” 

I pictured to myself Maria giving some such reply 
to my equally imaginative demand — for of course I 
never made the request, any more than she did the an 
swer — and in fact, dear Bob, after turning over the 
matter of ball-room conversiitions in my mind, and sit- 
ting with pen and ink before me for a couple of hours, I 
found that I bad nothing at all to gay on the subject, 
and have no more right to teach a youth what he is 
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to say in the present day to his partner, tiian I should 
have had in iny own boyhood to instruct my own 
grandmother in the art of sucking eggs. We should 
pay as much reverence to youth as we siiould to age ; 
there are points in which you ypmig folks are alto- 
gether our superiors ; and I can^t help constantly cry- 
ing out to persons of my own years, when busied 
about their young people — leave them alone ; don’t 
be always meddling with their affairs, which they can 
manage for themselves : don’t be always insisting upon 
managing their boats, and putting your oars in the 
water with theirs. 

8o I have the modesty to think that Mr. Punch and 
1 were a couple of conceited old fogies, in devising 
the above plan of composing conversation for the ben- 
efit of youth, and that young folk can manage to talk 
of what interests them, without any prompting on our 
})art. To say the truth, I hdve hardly been to a ball 
these three years. I saw Ihe head of the stair at H. 

E.’s the T Afnbassador in Hr — ne Square, the 

other night, but retired without even getting a sight 
of, or making my bow to Her Excellency ; thinking 
wisely that man lait de jfoule et imn bonnet de mdt 
much better became me at that hour of midnight tlian 
the draught in a crowded passage, and the sight of 
ever so many beauties. 

But though I don’t go myself to these assemblies, I 
hav'e inttdligence amongst people who go : and hear 
from the girls and their inammaB what they do, and 
how they enjoy themselves. I must own that some of 
the new arrangements please me very much, as being 
natural and simple, and, in so far, superior to the old 
mode. 

In my time for instance, a ball-room used to be 
more than half-filled with old male and female fogieaf, 
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whose persons took up a great deal of valuable room, 
who did not in the least ornament the walls against 
which they stood, and who would have been much 
better at home in bed. In a great country-house, 
where you have a hi|ll fireplace in which an ox might 
be roasted conveniently, the presence of a few scoro 
more or less of stout old folks can make no difference; 
there is room for them at the card-tables, and round 
the supper-board, and the sight of their honest red 
laces and white waistcoats lining the wall cheers and 
illuminates the Assembly Koom. 

But it is a V(‘ry different case when you have a 
small liouse in JMay Fair, or in the }>leasant district of 
Pimlico and Tyburn ; and accordingly I am happy to 
hear that the custom is rapidly spreading of asking 
none but damdiig people to balls. It was only this 
morning that I was arguing the point with our cousin 
Mrs. Crowder, who was greatly irate because her 
daughter Fanny had received an invitation to go with 
her aunt Mrs. Timmins, to La(^y Tiitbury^s ball, 
whereas poor Mrs. Crowdiu* had been told that she 
could on no account get a card. 

Now Blanche Crowder is a ver}^ large woman natu- 
rally, and with tlie present fashion of flounces in dress, 
this balloon of a creature would occui)y the best part of 
a little back drawing-room; whereas Kosa Timmins is 
a little bit of a thing, who takes up no space at all, and 
furnishes the side of a room as prettily as a bank of 
flowers could. 1 tri(‘d to convince our cousin upon 
this point, this emhonjfoiut, I may say, and of course 
being too polite to make remarks personal to Mrs. 
Crowder, I playfully directed tliem elsewhere. 

‘‘ Dear Blanche,” said I, “ donT yon see how greatly 
Lady Tiitbury would have to extend lier ]>remises 
if all the relatives of all her dancers were to be in- 
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vited ? • She has already flung out a marquee over 
the leads, and actually included the cistern — what 
can she do more ! If all the girls were to have chap- 
erons, where could the elders sit ? Tiiubury himself 
will not be present. He is a large and roomy man, 
like your humble servant, and Lady Tut has sent him 
off to Green vvicdi or the ‘Star and Garter’ for the 
night, where, I have no doubt, lie and some other 
stout fellows will make themselves comfortable. At 
a ball amongst })iU\sons of moderate moans and large 
acquaintance? in London, room is much iiion? precious 
than almost anybody’s company, exe(‘])t that of the 
beauties and the dancers. Look at Lord Tramjdeton, 
that enormous hulking monster (who nevertheless 
dances beautifully, as all big men do), when he takes 
out his favorite partner, Miss Wirledge, to polk, his 
arm, as he whisks her round and round, forms radii of 
a circle of very considerabV^ diameter. He almost 
wants a room to liimstdL Young men and women 
now, wlien t]i(*y dance, dance really ; it is no lazy 
sauntering, as of old, but downright hard work — 
after whiedi they want air and refreshment. How 
can they get the on(», when the rooms are filled with 
elderly folks ; or the other, wlien we are squeezing 
round the supper-tables, and drinking up all the avail- 
able champagne and S(‘ltzer-wat(‘r ? No, no ; the 
present plan, which I hear is becoming general, is 
admirable for London. Let there be half a dozen 
of good, active, bright-eyed chaperons and duen- 
nas, little women, who are more active, and keep a 
better look-out than your languishing voluptuous 
beauties ” (I said this casting at the same time 
a look of peculiar tenderness towards Blanche 
Crowder); “let them keep watch and see that all 
is right — that the young men don’t dance too often 
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with th6 uame girl, or disappear on to the balcony, 
and that sort of thing; let them have good large 
roomy family coaches to carry the young women 
home to their mammas. In a word, at a ball, let 
there be for the future no admittance except upon 
business. In all the affairs of London life, that is 
the rule, depend upon it.” 

And pray who told you, Mr. Brown, that I did n’t 
wish to dance myself ? ” says Blanche, surveying her 
great person in the looking-glass (which could scarcely 
contain it) and flouncing out of the . room ; and I act- 
ually believe that the unconscionable creature, at her 
age and size, is still thinking that she is a fairy, and 
that the young fellows would like to dance round 
the room with her. Ah, Bob ! I remember that 
grotesque woman a slim and graceful girl. I remem- 
ber others tender and beautiful, whose bright eyes 
glitter, and whose sweet yoices whisper no more. So 
they pass away — youth and beauty, love and inno- 
cence, pass away and perish. I think of one now 
whom I remember the fairest and the gayest, the 
kindest and the purest ; her laughter was music — 

I .can hear it still, though it will never echo any 
more. Far away the silent tomb closes over her. 
Other roses than those of our prime grow up and * 
bloom, and have their day. Honest youth, generous 
youth, may yours be as pure and as fair ! 

I did not think, when I began te write it, that, the 
last sentence would have finished so ; but life is not 
altogether jocular, Mr. Bob, and one comes upon 
serious thoughts suddenly as upon a funeral in the 
street. Let us go back to the business we are upon, 
namely, balls, whereof it, perhaps, has struck you 
that your uncle has very little to say. 

I saw one announced in the morning fashionable . 
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print today^ with a fine list of some of the greatest 
folks in London, and had previously heard from 
various quarters how eager many pcjrsous were to 
attend it, and how splendid an entertainment it was 
to be. And so the morning paper announced that 
Mrs. Hornby Madox threw open her house in So- 
and-so Street, and was assisted in receiving her guests 
by Lady Fugleman. 

Now this is a sort of entertainment and arrange- 
ment than which I confess I can conceive nothing 
more queer, though 1 believe it is by no means un- 
oommon in English society. Mrs. Hornby Madox 
comes into lier fortune of ten thousand a year — 
wishes to be presented in the London world, having 
lived in the country previously — spares no expense 
to make her house and festival as handsome as may 
be, and gets Lady Fugleman to ask the company 
for her — not the honest Horn by s, not the familj 
Madoxes, not the jolly oM squires and friends and 
relatives of her fajnily, and from her county ; but th« 
London dandies and the London society : whose 
names you see chronicled at eyery party, and who, 
being Lady Fuglemairs friends, are invited by her 
latlyship to Mrs. Hornby’s house. 

Mliat a strange notion of society does this give — of 
friendsliip, of fjishion, of what people will do to be in 
fashion I Poor Mrs. Hornby comes into her fortune, 
and says to her old friends and family, My good 
people, I am going to cut every one of you. You 
were very well as long as we were in the country, 
where I might have my natural likings and affections. 
But henceforth I am going to let Lady Fugleman 
choose my friends for me. I know nothing about 
you any more. I have no objection to you, but if 
you want to know mo. you must ask Lady Fugleman : 
if she says yes, I shall be delighted ; if no, Bonjoury 
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' This strange business goes on daily in Loudon. Hon- 
est people do it and think not the least harm. The 
proudest and noblest do not think they demean them- 
selves by crowding to Mrs. Goldcalfs parties, and strike 
quite openly a union between her wealth and their 
titles, to determine as soon as the former ceases. There 
is not the least liypocrisy about this at any rate — 
the terms of the bargain are quite understood on every 
hand. 

Hut oh, Hob ! see Avhat an awful tiling it is to con- 
fess, and would not even hypocrisy be better than this 
daring cynicism, this open heartlessness — Godless- 
ness I had almost called it ? Do you mean to say, 
you great folks, that your object in society is not love, 
is not friendshi[), is not family union and affection — 
is not truth and kindness ; — is not generous sympathy 
and union of Christian (pardon me the word, but I can 
indic.ate my meaning by no other) — of Christian men 
and women, jiarents and children, — but that you as- 
semble and meet together, not carii^g or trying to care 
for one anotlier, — without a pretext of good-will — 
with a daring selfishness openly avowed ? I am sure 
I wish Mrs. Goldcalf or the other lady no harm, and 
have nev(u* spoken to, or set eyes on either of them, 
and I do not mean to say, Mr. liobert, that you and I 
are a wdiit better than they are, and doubt whether 
they have made the cahmlatioii for themselves of the 
consequences of wliat they are doing. Hut as sure as 
two and two make four, a j)erson giving up of his own 
accord his natural friends and r<datives, for the sake 
of tlie fashion, seems to me to say, 1 a(*knowledge my- 
self to be heartless ; 1 turn my back on my friends, 1 
disowu my relatives, and I dishonor my father and 
mother. 
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A Word about dinners. 

English Society, my beloved Bob, has this eminent 
advantage over all other — that is, if there be any 
society left in the wretched distracted old European 
continent — that it is above all others a dinner-giving 
society. A people, like the Germans, that dines 
habitually, and with what vast appetite I need not 
say, at one o^clock in the afternoon — like the Italians, 
that spends its evenings in opera-boxes — like the 
French, that amuses itself of nights, with eau sxu;v4e 
and intrigue — cannot, believe me, understand Society 
rightly. I love and admire my nation for its good 
sense, its manliness, its friendliness, its morality in 
the main — and these, 1 take it, are all expressed in 
that noble institution, the dinner. 

The dinner is the liapi)y end of the Briton’s day. 
We work liard(*r than the •other nations of the earth. 
We do more, we li,ve more in our time, than French- 
irien or Germans. Every great man amongst us likes 
Jiis dinner, and takes to it kindly. I could mention 
the most august names of poets, statesmen, i)hiloso- 
phers, historians, judges, and divines, wlio are great 
lit the dinner-table as in the field, the closet, the 
senate, or the bench. Gibbon mentions that he wrote 
the first two volumes of liis liistory whilst a placeman 
in London, lodging in St. James’s, going to the 
House of Commons, to the Club, find to dinner every 
day. The man flourishes under that gtmerous and 
robust regimen ; the healthy energies of society are 
kept up by it ; our friendly intenamrse is maintained ; 
our intellect ripens with the good cheer, and throws 
off surprising crops, like the fields about Edinburgh, 
under the influence of that admirable liquid, elaret. 
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The best wines are sent to tliis country therefore^ for 
no other deserves them as ours does. 

I am a diner-out, and live in London. I protest, 
as I look back at the men and dinners I liave seen in 
the last week, m3" mind is filled with manly respect 
and pleasure. How good the}" have been ! how ad- 
mirable the entertainments ! how worthy the men ! 

Let me, without divulging names, and with a cor- 
dial gratitude, mention a few of those whom I have 
met and who have all done their dut}'. 

Sir, I have sat at table with a great, a world- 
renowned statesinan. I watched liiin during the 
progress of the banquet — 1 am at libert}" to say that 
he enjoyed it like a man. 

On another driy, it was a celebrated literary char- 
acter. It was beautiful to see him at his dinner: 
cordial and generous, jovial and kindly, the great 
author enjoyed himself 9.S the great statesman — may 
he long give us good books and good dinners ! 

Yet another da}-, and I sat o])posite to a Bight 
Beverend Bishop. My Lord, I was pleased to see 
good thing after good thing disappear before you; 
and think no man ever better became that rounded 
episcopal apron. How amiable he was ! how kind ! 
He put watm* into his wine. Let us res])ect th<^'^ 
moderation of the Church. 

And then the men learned in the law : how they 
dine ! what hospitality, what splendor, what comfort, 
what wine ! As w.e walked awa}" very gently in the 

moonlight, onl}" three days since, from the % a 

friend of my youth and myself, we could hardly 
speak for gratitude: ‘^Dear sir,” w(‘ breathed fer- 
vently, ask us soon again.” One never has too 
much at those perfect banquets — no hideous head- 
aches ensue, or horrid resolutions about adopting 
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Revalenta Arabioa for the future — but contentmeilt 
with all the world, light slumbering, joyful waking 
to grapple with the morrow’s work. Ah, dear Bob, 
those lawyers have great merits. There is a dear 
old judge at whose family table if I could see you 
seated, my desire in life would be pretty nearly ful* 
filled. If you make yourself agreeable there, you 
will be in a fair way to get on in the world. But 
you are a youth still. Youths go to balls : men go to 
dinners. 

Doctors, again, notoriously eat well ; when my ex- 
cellent friend Sangrado takes a bumper, and saying, 
with a shrug and a twinkle of his eye, “ Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora seqiior,” tosses off the w’ne, I 
always ask the butler for a glass of that bottle. 

The inferior clergy, likewise, dine very much and 
well. 1 don’t know wdien I have been better enter- 
tained, as far as creature comforts go, than by men 
of very Low Church principles ; and one of the very 
best repasts that ever I saw in my life was at Dar- 
lington, given by a Quaker. 

Some of the best wine in London. is given to his 
friends by a poet of my acquaintance. All artists are 
notoriously fond of dinners, and invite you, but not 
^0 profusely. Newspaper-editors delight in dinners 
on Saturdays, and give them, thanks to the present 
position of Literature, very often and good. Dear 
Bob, I have seen the mahoganies of many men. 

Every evening between seven and eight o’clock, I 
like to look at the men dressed for dinner, peram- 
bulating the western districts of our city. I like to 
see the smile on their countenances lighted up with 
an indescribable self-importance and good-humor ; the 
askance glances w^hich they cast at the little street- 
boys and foot-passengers who eye their shiny boots ; 
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the dainty manner in which they trip over the pave- 
ment on those boots, eschewing the inud-pools and 
dirty crossings ; the refreshing whiteness of their 
linen; the coaxing twiddle which they give to the 
ties of their white chokers — the caress of a fond 
parent to an innocent child. 

I like walking myself. Those who go in cabs or 
broughams, I have remarked, have not the same 
radiant expression which the pedestrian exhibits. A 
man in his own brougham has anxieties about the 
stepping of his horse, or the squaring of the groom’s 
elbows, or a doubt whether Jones’s turn-out is not 
better; or whether something is not wrong in the 
springs ; or whether he shall have the brougham out 
if the night is rainy. They always look tragical 
behind the glasses. A cab diner-out has commonly 
some cares, lest his sense of justice should be injured 
by the overcharge of th^ driver (these fellows are not 
uncommonly exorbitant in their demands upon gen- 
tlemen whom they sot down a|||good houses) ; lest the 
smell of tobacco loft by the nist occupants of the 
vehicle (five medical students, let us say, who have 
chartered the vehicle, and smoked cheroots from the 
London University to the . play-house in the Hay-^ 
market) should infest the clothes of Tom Lavender 
who is going to Lady Rosemary’s ; lest straws should 
stick unobserved to the glutinous lustre of his boots 
— his shiny ones,' and he should aj)pear in Dives’s 
drawing-room like a poet with a tmul acend, or like 
Mad Tom in the play. I hope, my dear Bob, if a 
straw should ever enter a drawing-room in the wake 
of your boot, you will not be much disturbed in mind. 
Hark ye, in confidence ; I have seen ^ in a hack- 

' Mr. Brown’s MS. here contains a nainet)f such prodigious dig- 
nity out of the ** P-r-ge,” that we really do not dare to print it. 
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cab. There is no harm in employing one. There is 
no harm in anything natural, any more. 

I cannot help here parenthetically relating a story 
which occurred in my own youth, in the year 1815, at 
the time when I first made my own enMe into society 
(for everything must have a beginning, Bob, and 
though we have been gentlemen long before the Con- 
queror, and have always consorted witli gentlemen, 
yet we had not always attained that hunie voJhe of 
fashion which has distinguished some of us subse- 
quently) ; I recollect, I say, in 1815, when the Mar- 
quis of Sweetbread was good (mough to ask me and ' 
the late Mr. Ruffles to dinner, to meet Prince Schwart- 
zenberg and the Hetman Plato If. Ruffles was a man 
a good deal about town in those days, and certainly 
in very good society. 

I was myself a young one, and thought Ruffles was 
rather inclined to patronize me : wliich T did not like. 

“ I would have you to krionv, Mr. Ruffles,” tliought I, 
^Hliat, after all, a gei^emaii can but be a gentleman; 
tliat tliough we Browns have no handles to our names, 
w^e are quite as well-bred as some folks wlio possess 
those ornaments ” — and in fine 1 determined to give 
him a lesson. So when he called for me in the haek- 
‘^ey-coach at luy lodgings in Swallow Street, and we 
had driven under the port-cochere of Sweetbread 
House, where two tall and powdered domestics in the 
uniform of the Sweetbreads, namely, a spinach-colored 
coat, with waistcoat and the rest of delicate yellow' or 
melted-butter color, opened the doors of the hall — 
what do you think, sir, I did ? In the presence of 
these gentlemen, who w'cre holding on at the door, I 
offered to toss up with Ruffles, heads or tails, who 
should pay for the coach ; and then purposely had a 
dispute with the poor Jarvey about the fare. Ruffles’s 
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face of agony during this transaction 1 shall never for- 
get. Sir, it was like the Laocdon. Drops of perspi- 
ration trembled on his pallid brow, and he flung 
towards me looks of imploring terror that would 
have melted an ogre. A better fellow than Ruffles 
never lived — he is dead long since, and 1 don’t mind 
owning to this harmless little deceit. 

A person of some note — a favorite Snob of mine — 1 
am told; when he goes to dinner, adopts what he con- 
siders a happy artifice, and sends his cab away at the 
corner of tlie street ; so that the gentleman in livery 
may not behold its number, or that the lord with whom 
he dines, and about whom he is always talking, may not 
be supposed to know that Mr. Smith came in a hack-cab. 

A man who is troubled with a shame like this. Bob, 
is unworthy of any dinner at all. Such a man must 
needs be a sneak and a humbug, anxious about the 
effect which he is to produce ; uneasy in his mind: a 
donkey in a lion’s skin: a small pretender — dis- 
tracted by doubts and frantii|teri’ors of what is to 
come next. Such a man can oe no more at ease in 
his chair at dinner than a man is in the fauteuil at 
the dentist’s (unless indeed he go to the admirable 
Mr. Gilbert in Suffolk Street, who is dragged into^ 
this essay for the benefit of mankind alone, and who^, 

I vow, removes a grinder with so little pain, that all 
the world should be made aware of him) — a fellow, I 
say, ashamed of the original from which he sprung, of 
the cab in which he drives, awkward, therefore affected 
and unnatural, can never hope or deserve to succeed 
in society. 

The great comfort of the society of great folks is, 
that they do not trouble themselves about your two- 
penny little person, as smaller persons do, but take 
you for what you are — a man kindly and good-na- 
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tured, or witty and sarcastic, or learned and eloquent, 
or a good racmtPAtr, or a very lipdsonie man (and in 
15 some of the, Browns were — but I am s[>eaking of 
five-and*thirty years ago), or an excellent gormand 
and judge of wines — or what not. Nobody sets you 
so quickly at your ease as a fine gentleman. I have 
seen more noise made about a knight^s lady than 
about the Duchess of Fitzbattleaxe herself: and 
Lady Mountararat, whose family dates from the Del- 
uge, enters and leaves a room, with her daughters, 
the lovely Ladies Eve and Lilith D’Ar(i, with much 
less pretension and in much simpler capotes and 
what-do-you-call-’ems, tlian Lady de Mogyus or Mr.s. 
Shindy, who quit an assembly in a whirlwind as it 
were, with trumpets and alarums like a stage king 
and queen. 

But my pen (jan run no further, for my paper is out, 
and it is time to dress for dinner. 


ON SOME OLD CUSTOMS OF THE DINNER- 
TABLE. 

Of all the sciences which have made a i)rogress in 
^ate years, I think, dear Bob (to return to the subject 
from which I parted with so much pleasure last 
week), that the art of dinner-giving has made the 
most delightful and rapid advances. Sir, I maintain, 
even now with a matured age and appetite, that the 
dinners of this present day are better than those we 
had in our youth, and I can’t but be thankful at least 
once in every day for this decided improvement in 
our civilization. Those who remember the usages of 
five-and-twenty years back will be ready, 1 am sure, 
to acknowledge this progress. 1 was turning over at 
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t>ie Club yesterday a queer little book written at that 
period, which, I believe, had some authority at the 
time, and which records some of those customs which 
obtained, if not in good London society, at least in 
some companies, and parts of our islands. Sir, many 
of these practices seem as antiquated now as the 
usages described in the accounts of Homeric feasts, 
or Queen Elizabeth’s banquets and breakfasts. Let 
us be happy to think they are gone. 

The book in question is called The Maxims of Sir 
Morgan O’Doherty,’’ a queer baronet, who appears to 
have lived in the first quarter of the century, and 
whose opinions th(‘ antiquarian may examine, not 
without profit — a strange barbarian indeed it is, and 
one wonders that such customs should ever have been 
prevalent in our country. 

Fancy such opinions as these having ever been 
holden by any set of men, among us. Maxim 2. — ‘‘ It 
is laid down in fashionable life that you must drink 
champagne after wliite cheeses, w^ater after red. . . . 
Ale is to be avoided, in case a wet night is to be ex- 
pected, as should cheese also.” ]\Iaxim 4. — A fine 
singer, after dinner, is to be avoided, for he is a great 
bore, and stops tln^ wine. . . . Due of the best rules 
(to put him down) is to applaud him most vociferouslyi 
as soon as lie has sung the first V(*rse, as if ail was 
over, and say to the gentleman farth(*st from you at 
table that you admire the conclusion of this song vjery 
much.” Maxim 25. — “ You m(^(*t jietiph* occasionally 
who tell you it is bad taste to give champagne at din- 
ner — port and t(meriffe being such sup(;rior drink- 
ing,” etc., etc. 1 am copying out of a book printed 
three months since, describing ways prevalent when 
you were born. Can it be possible,^! say, that Eng- 
land was ever in such a state ? 
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Was it ever a maxim in ^'fashionable life” that 
you were to drink champagne after white cheeses ? 
What was that maxim in fashionable life about drink- 
ing and about cheese? The maxim in fashionable 
life is to drink what you will. It is too simple now 
to trouble itself, about wine or about cheese. Ale 
again is to be avoided, this strange Doherty say^, if 
you expect a wet night — and in another place he 
says " the English drink a pint of porter at a draught.” 

— What English ? gracious i>owers ! Are we a nation 
of coalheavers ? Do we ever have a wet night ? Do 
we ever meet people occasionally who say that to give 
champagne at dinner is bad taste, and that port and 
teneriffe are such superior drinking ? Fancy ten- 
eriffe, my dear boy — I say fancy a man asking you 
to drink teneriffe at dinner ; the mind shudders at it 

— he might as well invite you to swallow the Peak. 

And then consider the ma^im. about the fine singer 

who is to V>e avoided. What ! was there a time in 
most people’s memory, when folks at dessert began to 
sing ? I have heard such a thing at a tenants’ dinner 
in the country ; but the idea of a fellow beginning to 
perform a song at a dinner-party in London fills my 
mind with terror and amazement; and T picture to 
^nyself any table wliich I frequent, in ^lay Fair, in 
Bloomsbury, in Belgravia, or where you will, and the 
pain which would seize upon the host and the com- 
pai^ if some wretch were to commence a song. 

We have passed that savage period of life. We do 
not want to hear songs from guests, we have the songs 
done for us ; as we don’t want our ladies to go down 
into the kitchen and cook the dinner any more. The 
cook can do it better and cheaper. We do not desire 
feats of musical or culinary skill — but simple, quiet, 
easy, unpretending conversation. 
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‘ In like manner, there was a practice once nsuaJ, and 
which atill lingers here and there, of making compli- 
mentary speeches after dinner ; that custom is happily 
almost entirely discontinued. Gentlemen do not meet 
to compliment each other profusely, or to make tine 
phrases. Simplicity gains ui)on us daily. Let us be 
thankful that the florid style is disa})pearing. 

I once shared a bottle of sherry with a commercial 
traveller at Margate who gave a toast or a sentiment 
as he filled every glass. He would not take his wine 
without this (pieer ceremony before it. I recollect 
one of his sentiments, wdiich ^vas as follows « Year 
is to ’er that doubles our joys, and divides our sor- 
rows — I give you w^oman, sir,’’ ~ and we both 
emptied our glasses. These lumbering ceremonials 
are passing out of our manners, and were found only 
to obstruct our free intercourse. Teople can like 
each other just as much without orations, and be just 
as merry without being forced to drink against their 
will. 

And yet there are certain customs to which one 
clings still; for instance, the practice of drinking 
wine with your neighbor, though wisely not so fre- 
quently indulged in as of old, yet still obtains, and I 
trust will never be abolished. For though, in the old^ 
time, when Mr. and Mrs. Fogy had sixteen friends to 
dinner, it became an unsupportable corv6e for Mr. F. 
to ask sixteen persons to drink wine, and a painful 
task for Mrs, Fogy to be called upon to bow to 'ten 
gentlemen, who desired to have the honor to drink her 
health, yet, employed in moderation, that ancient 
custom of challenging your friends to drink is a kindly 
and hearty old usage, and productive of many most 
beneficial results. 

I have known a man of a modest and reserved turnt' 
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(just like your old uncle, dear Bob, as no do\|Lbt you 
were going to remark), when asked to drink by the 
host, suddenly lighten up, toss off his glass, get confi- 
dence, and bc^gin to talk right and left. He wanted 
but the* spur to set him going. It is supplied by the 
butler at the back of his chair. 

It sometimes happens, again, that a host^s conversa- 
tional powers are not brilliant. I own that I cofild 
point out a few such whom I have the honor to name 
among my friends — gentlemen, in fact, who wisely 
hold their tongues because they have nothing to say 
which is worth the hearing or the telling, and prop- 
erly confine themselves to the carving of tlie mutton 
and the ordering of the wines. Such men, mani- 
festly, should always be* allowed, nay encouraged, to 
ask' their guests to take wine. In putting that ques- 
tion, they show tlieir good-will, and cannot possibly 
betray their mental deficiency. For example, let us 
suppose Jones, who has bden perfectly silent all din- 
ner-time, oppressed, doubtless, by tliat awful Lady 
Tiara, who sits swelling on his right hand, suddenly 
rallies, singles me out, and with a loud cheering voice 
cries, Brown my boy, a glass of wine.” I reply, 
“With pleasure, my dear Jones.” He responds as 
*\iiick as thought, “Shall it be hock or champagne, 
Brown ? ” I mention the wine which I prefer. He 
calls to the butler, and says, “ Some champagne or 
hock ” (as tlie case may lx% for 1 don’t choose to com- 
mit myself), — “ some champagne or hock to Mr. 
Brown;” and ‘finally he says, “Good health!” in a 
ideasant tone. Thus you see, Jones, though not a 
conversationist, has had the opportunity of making 
no less than four observations, which, if not brilliant 
or witty, are yet manly, sensible, and agreeable. And 
I defy any man in the metropolis, be he the most ac* 
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compli^hed, the most learned, the wisest, or the iiiost 
eloquent, to say more than Jones upon a similar 
occasion. 

If you have had a difference with a man, ard are 
desirous to make it up, how pleasant it is to take 
wine with him. Nothing is said but that simple 
phrase which has just been uttered by my friend 
Jones; and yet it means a great deal. The cup is a 
symlx>l of i*ecoiiciliation. The other party drinks up 
your good-will as you aecej)t his token of returning 
friendship — and thus the liquor is hallowed which 
Jones has paid for: and I like to think that the grape 
which grew by Khine or Rhone was born and ripened 
under the sun there, so as to be the means of bring- 
ing two good fellows together. 1 once heard the head 
physician of a Hydropathic establishment on the 
sunny banks of the first-named river, give tlie health 
of His Majesty tlie King of Prussia, and, calling upon 
the company to receive tliat august toast with a ‘^don- 
nerndes Lebohoch/’ toss off a bumi)er of sparkling 
water. It did not seem to me a genuine enthusiasm. 
No, no, let us have toast and. wine, not toast and 
water. It was not in vain thiit grapes grew on the 
hills of Father Khine. 

One seldom asks ladies now to take wine, — excepiT 
when, in a confidential whisper to tlie charming crea- 
ture whom you have brought down to dinner, you 
humbly ask permission to pledge her, and she deli- 
cately toiudies her glass, with a fascinating smile, in 
reply to your glance, — a smile, you rogue, w’hich 
goes to your heart. I say, one does not ask ladies 
any more to take wine : and I think, this custom be- 
ing abolished, the contrary practice should l>e intro- 
duced, and that the ladies should ask the gentlemen. 

I know one who did, tine grandti dame de par h 
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monde, as honest Bran tome phrases it, and from whorii 
I deserved no ’such kindness; but, sir, the effect of 
tliat graceful act of hospitality was such, that she 
made a grateful slave forever of one who was an 
admiring rebel previously, who would do anything to 
show his gratitude, and who now knows no greater 
delight than when he receives a card which bears her 
respected name.^ 

A dinner of men is well now and again, but few 
well-regulated minds relish a dinner without women. 
There are some wretches who, I believe, still meet 
together for the sake of what is called the spread, 
who dine each other round and round, and have hor- 
rid delights in turtle, early peas, and other (uilinary 
luxuries — but I pity the condition as I avoid the 
banquets of those men. The only substitute for ladies 
at dinners, or consolation for want of them, is — 
smoking. Cigars, introduced with the coffee, do, if 
anything can, make us forget the absence of the other 
sex. But what a substitute is that for her who 
doubles our joys, and divides our griefs ! for woman 1 
as my friend the Traveller said. 


GREAT AND LITTLE DINNERS. 

It has been said, dear Bob, that I have seen the 
mahoganies of many men, and it is with no small 
feeling of pride ami gratitude that I am enabled to 
decdare also, that I hardly remember in my life to 
have had a bad dinner. Would to Heaven that all 
mortal men eould say likewise ! Indeed, and in the 
presence of so much want and misery as pass under 
^ Upou iny word, Mr Hrowii, this i.s too broad a hint. — Punch 
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our ken daily, it is with a feeling of something like 
shame and humiliation that I make the avowal ; but 
I have robbed no man of his meal that I know of, and 
am here speaking of very humble as well as very 
grand banquets, the which I maintain are, when there 
is a sufficiency, almost always good. 

Yes, all dinners are good, from a Shilling upwards. 
The plate of boiled beef which Mary, the neat-handed 
waitress, brings or used to bring you in the Old 
Bailey — I say used, for, ah me ! I s])eak of years 
long past, when the cheeks of Mary were as blooming 
as the carrots which she brought up with the beef, 
and she may be a grandmother by this time, or a 
jiallid ghost, far out of tlie regions of beef ; — from 
the shilling dinner of beef and carrots to the grandest 
banquet of the season — everything is good. Thei*e 
are no degrees in eating. I mean that mutton is as 
good as venison — beefsteak, if you are hungry, as 
good as turtle — botthid ale, if you like it, to 
the full as good as champagne; — there is no deli- 
cacy ill the world which Monsieur Francatelli or 
• Monsieur Soyer can produce, which I believe to be 
better than toasted cheese. 1 have seen a dozen of 
epicures at a grand table forsake every French and 
Italian delicacy for boiled* leg of pork and peasr^* 
pudding. You can but be hungry, and eat and be 
happy. 

What is the moral I would deduce from this truth, 
if truth it be ? I would have a great deal more hos- 
pitality practisefl than is common among us — more 
hospitality and less show. Properly considered, the 
quality of dinner is twice blest ; it blesses him that 
gives, and him that takes : a dinner with friendliness 
is the best of all friendly meetings ^ a pompous enter- 
tainment where no love is, the least satisfactory. 
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Why, then, do we of the middle classes persist* in 
giving eiitertaimnents so costly, and beyond uur 
means ? This will be read by many mortals, who 
are aware that they live on leg of mutton themselves, 
or worse than this, have what are called meat teas, 
than which I cannot conceive a more odious custom ; 
that ordinarily they are very sober in their way 6f 
life ; that they like in reality that leg of mutton 
better than the condiments of that doubtful French 
artist who comes from the pastry-cook’s, and presides 
over the mysterious stewpans in the kitchen; why^ 
then, oh their company dinners, should they flare 
up in the magnificent maimer in which they univer- 
sally do? 

Everybody has the same dinner in London, and the 
same soup, saddle of mutton, boiled fowls and tongue, 
mtrhs, champagne, and so forth. I own myself to 
being no better nor worse tl^an my neighbors in this 
respect, and rush (»ff to tl 4 J confectioners* for sweets, 
etc. ; hire sham butlers and attendants ; have a fellow 
going round tlie table with still and dry champagne, 
as if I knew- his name, and it was my custom to drink, 
those wines every day of my life. I am as bad as my 
neighbors : but why are we so bad, Lask ? — why are 
,we liot more reasonable ? 

I 

If we receive very great men or ladies at our 
houses, I will lay a wager that they will select 
mutton and gooseberry tart for their dinner : for- 
saking the (mtries wliich the men in white Berlin 
gloves are holding round in the Birmingham plated 
dishes. Asking lords and ladies, who have great 
establishments of tlieir own, to French dinners, and , 
delicacies, is like inviting a grocer to a meal of figs, or 
a pastry-cook to a banquet of ras[>berry tarts. Tliey 
have had enough of them. And great folks, if they 
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like you, take no count of your feasts, and grand prep, 
arations, and can but eat mutton like men. 

One cannot have sumptuary laws now-a-days, or re* 
strict the gastronomical more than any other trade: 
but I wish a check could be put upon our dinner ex- 
travagances by some means, and am confident that the 
pleasures of life would greatly be increased by moder- 
ation. A man might give two dinners for one, accord- 
ing to the present pattern. Half your money is 
swallowed up in a dessert, which nobody wants in the 
least, and which I always grudge to see arriving at 
the end of plenty. Services of culinary kickshaws 
swallow up money, and give nobody pleasure, except 
the pastry-cook, whom they enrich. Everybody en- 
tertains as if he had three or four thousand a year. 

Some one with a voice potential should cry out against 
this overwhelming luxury. What is mere decency 
in a very wealthy man, is absurdity — nay, wicked- 
ness in a poor one : a frog* by nature, I am an insane, 
silly creature, to attempt to swell myself to the size of 
the ox, my neighl)or. Oh, that I (unild establish in 
the middle classes of London an XwXA-entr^e and Anti- 
Dessert movement! I would go down to posterity 
not ill-deserving of my country in such a case, and 
might be ranked among the social benefactors. 
us have a meeting at Willis’s Rooms, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, for tlie purpose, and get a few philan- 
thropists, philosophers, and l)isli<jj>s, or so, to speak ! 
As people, in former days, rei‘us(*d to take sugar, h t 
us get up a society wliich shall d(*cline to eat dessert 
and made dishes.^ 

In this way, 1 say, every man who now gives a 

* Mr. Brown here eniirneratei!i three euir^a-s wliich he confess^ 
he cannot resist, and likewise preserved eheiTies at dessert : but thu 
principle is good, though tiie man is weak. 
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dinner jniglit give two ; and take in a host of poor 
friends and relatives, who are now excluded from his 
hospitality. For dinners are given mostly in the 
middle classes by way of^ revenge ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson ask Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, because the 
latter have asked them. A man at this rate who gives 
four dinners of twenty persons in the course of the 
season, each dinner costing him something very near 
upon thirty pounds, receives in return, we will say, 
forty dinners from the friends whom he has himself 
invited. That is, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson pay a liuu- 
dred and twenty pounds, as do all tlndr friends, for 
forty-four dinners of which they ]»artake. So that 
tliey may calculate that every time they dine with 
their respective friends, they pay about twenty-eight 
shillings per tete. What a sum this is, dear Johnson, 
I'or you and me to spend upon our vvaistc'oats ! What 
does poor ^Irs. Johnson care flor id 1 these garish splen- 
dors, who has Imd her dinner at two with her dear chil- 
dren in the nurseiT f)ur custom is not hospit<ility 
or pleasure, but to l>e abh* to cut otf a certain number 
of acfjuaintance from the dining list. 

One of these dinners of twenty, again, is scarcely 
vv{*v pleasant as far as regards society. You may 
t Ijance to get near a pleasant neighbor and ueighboress, 
when your corner of the table is possibly comfortable. 
Jhit there ean be no gem*ral conversation. Twenty 
])eople cannot engage together in talk. You would 
want a speaking-trumjKd to (*omniunieate from your 
place by the lady of the house (for I wish to give my 
respected reader the ])laee of honor) to the lady at tlie 
opposite corner at the right of the host. If you have 
a joke or a t»ot to make, you cannot utter it before 
such a crowd. A joke is nothing which can only get 
a laugh out of a third part of the company. The most 
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eminent wags of my acquaintance are dumb in these 
great parties ; and your raconteur or story-teller, if he 
is prudent, will invariably hold his tongue. For what 
can l>e more odious than to be compelled to tell a story 
at tlie top of your voice, to be called on to repeat It 
for the benefit of a distant person who has only heard 
a part of the anecdote ? There are stories of mine 
which would fail utterl}'', were they narrated in any 
but an undertone ; others in which I laugh, am over- 
come by emotion, and so forth — what I call my in- 
times stories. Now it is imj)ossible to do justice to 
these except in the midst of a general hush, and in a 
small circle ; so that 1 am commonly silent. And as 
no anecdote is positively new in a party of twenty, 
the chances are so much against you that somebody 
should have heard the story before, in which case you 
are done. 

In these large assemblies, a wit, then, is of no use, 
and does not have a chance : a raeontmir does not get 
a fair hearing, and both of these f’eal ornaments of a 
dinner-table are thus utterly thrown away. I have 
seen Jack Jolliffe, who can keep a table of eight or 
ten persons in a roar of laughter for four hours, re- 
main utterly mute in a great entertainment, smothered 
by the numbers and the dowager on each side of hiip : 
and Tom Yarnold, tiie most eminent of conversation- 
ists, sit through a dinner as dumb as the footman be- 
hind him. They do not care to joke, unless ther.e is a 
sympathizing society, and prefer to bo silent rather 
than throw their good things away. 

Wliat I would recommend, then, with all my power, 
is, that dinners should be more simple, more frequent, 
and should contain fewer [)ersons. Ten is the utmost 
number that a man of moderate means should ever in- 
vite to his table j although in a great house, managed 
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by a great establishment, the case may be different. 
A man and woman may look as if they were glad to 
see ten people : but in a great dinner they abdicate 
theiiv position as host and hostess, — are mere crea^ 
tiues in the hands of the sham butlers, sham footmen, 
and tall confectioners’ emissaries who crowd the 
room, — and are guests at their own table, where they 
are helped last, and of which they occupy the top and 
bottom. I have marked many a lady watcliing with 
timid glances the large artificial major-domo, who of- 
ficiates for that night only, and thought to myself, 

Ah, my dear madam, how much happier might we 
all be if there were but half the splendor, half the 
made dishes, and half the company assembled.” 

If any dinner-giving person who reads this shall be 
induced by my representations to pause in his present 
career, to cut off some of the luxuries of his table, and 
instead of giving one enormous feast to twenty per- 
sons to have three simple • dinners for ten, my dear 
^^ephew will not lia^v^e been addressed in vain. Every- 
body will be bettered ; and while the guests will be 
better pleased, and more numerous, the host will 
actually be left with money in his pocket. 


ON LOVE, MARRIAGE, MEN, AND WOMEN. 

I. 

Bob Brown is in love, then, and undergoing the com- 
mon lot ! And so, my dear lad, you are this moment 
enduring the delights and tortures, the jealousy and 
wakefulness, the longing and raptures, the frantic de- 
spair and elation, attendant upon the passion of love. 
In the year 1812 (it was before I contracted my alii- 
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anee with your poor dear aunt, who never caused me 
any of the disquietudes above eiiumei^ated) , I myself 
went through some of those miseries and pleasures 
which you now, O my Neidiew, are enduring. 1 pity 
and sympathize with you. I am an old cock now, 
with a feeble strut and a faltering crow. But I was 
young once : and rememb(*r the time very well. Since 
that time, atnaci a mantes : if 1 see two young people 
happ}^, I like it, as 1 like to sei‘ children enjoying 
a pantomime. 1 have been the confidant of numbers 
of honest fellows, and the secret watcher of scores 
of little j)retty intrigues in life. Miss Y., 1 know 
why you go so eagerly to balls now, and Mr. Z., what 
has set you off dancing at your mature age. Do you 
fancy, Mrs. Alplia, that 1 Ixdieve you walk every day 
at half-past (deveii by the Serpentine for nothing, and 
that I don't see young O'Mega iu Kotten How ? And 
so, my poor Bob, you aiV shot. 

If you lose tin* object df your desires, the loss won’t 
kill you ; you may .set that dow.n as a C(*rtainty. If 
you will, it is possible that you will l>e disappointed ; 
that point also is to be eonsidercvl. But hit or miss, 
good lu(;k or bad — 1 should be sorry, my honest Bob, 
that thou didst not umlergo tiui malady. Every man 
ouglit to be in love afew*tiiue.s in his life, and <to 
have a smart attack of the fever. You are the better 
for it when it is over; the better for your misfortune 
if you endure it with a manly heart ; how niiidi the 
better for success if you win it ami a good wife into 
the bargain! Ah! Bob — there is a stone in tlie 
burying-ground at Funchal wdii(di 1 often and often 
think of — many hopes and passions lie beneath it, 
along with the fairest and gentlest creature iu tlie 
world — it ’s not Mrs. Brown tlutt lies there. After 
life’s fitful fever, she sleeps in Marylebone burying- 
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ground, poor dear soul! Emily Blenkinsop might* 
have been Mrs.. Brown, but — but let us change the 
subject. 

Of course you will take advice, my dear Bob, about 
your flame. All men and women do. It is notorious 
that they listen to the opinions of all their friends, 
and never follow their own counsel. Well, tell us 
about this girl. What are her qualifications, expecta- 
tions, belongings, station in life, and so forth ? 

About beauty 1 do not argue. I take it for granted. 
A man sees beauty, or that which he likes, with eyes 
entirely his own. I don’t say that plain women get 
husbands as readily as the pretty girls — but so many 
handsome girls are unmarried, und so many of the 
other sort wedded, that there is no possibility of 
establishing a rule, or of setting up a standard. Poor 
dear Mrs. Brown was a far finer woman than Emily 
Blenkinsop, and yet 1 loved Euiily’s little finger more 
tlian the whole hand which •your Aunt Martha gave 
me — I see the plainest women exer(*ising the greatest 
fascinations f>ver men, — in fine, a man falls in love 
with a woman because it is fate, because* she is a 
woman; Bob, too, is a man, and endowed with a 
heaii; and a b<*ard. 

Is she a clever woman ? I do not mean to disj^arage 
you, my good fellow, but you are not a man that is 
likely to set the Thames on fire ; and T slionld rather 
like tp see you fall to the lot of a clever woman. 
A set has been made against eh‘ver women in all times. 
Take all Sliakspeare’s heroines — they all seem to me 
pretty much the same — affeetionate, motherly, ten- 
der, that sort of thing. Take Scott’s ladies, and other 
writers’ — each man seems to (Iraw from one model 
— an exquisite slave is what av(* want for the most 
part ; a humble, flattering, smiling, cliild-loving, tea- 
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making, pianofoiteipliijTOg being, who laughs at our 
jokes, however old they may be, coaxes and wheedles 
us in our humors, and fondly lies to us through life. 
I never could get your poor aunt into this system, 
though 1 confess I should have been a happier man 
had she tried it. 

There are many more clever women ip the world 
than men think for. Our habit is to despise them j 
we believe they do not think l)ecause they do not 
contradict us; and are weak because they do not 
struggle and rise up against us. A man only begins 
to know women as he grows old ; and for my part my 
opinion of their cleverness rises every day. 

When I say I know women, I nucan I know that I 
don’t know them. Every single woman I ever knew 
is a puzzle to me, as I have no doubt she is to herself. 
Say they are not clever ? Their hypocrisy is a per- 
petual marvel to me, and a constant exercise of clever- 
ness of the finest sort. *¥011 see a demure-looking 
woman perfect in all her duties, constant in house- 
bills and shirt-buttons, obedient to her lord, and 
anxious to please him in all things; silent when 
you and he talk politics, or literature, or balder- 
dash together, and if referred to, saying, with a smile 
of perfect humility, “ Oh, women are not judges upon 
such and such matters; we leave learning and politics 
to men.” “Yes, poor Polly,” sa3^s Jones, patting the 
back of Mrs. J.’s'head good-naturedly, “ attend to the 
house, my dear ; that’s the best thing you can do, and 
leave the rest to us.” Benighted idiot ! 8 he has 
long ago taken your measure and your friends’; she 
knows your weaknesses, and ministers to them in 
a thousand artful ways. 8 he knows your obstinate 
points, and marches round them with the most curious 
art and patience, as you will see an ant on a journey 
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tom round an obstacle. £V^r^ woman manages be/ 

httsbftiid: every person manages another is a 
hypocrite. Her smiles, her submission, her good- 
humor, for all which we value her, — what are they 
but admirable duplicity ? We expect falseness from 
her, and order and educate her to be dishonest. 
Should he upbraid, I ’]1 own that he prevail ; say 
tliat he frown, I ^11 answer with a smile ; — what 
are these but lies, that we exact from uiir slaves? 
— lies, the dexterous performance of which we an- 
nounce to be the female virtues : brutal Turks that 
Ave are ! I do not say that Mrs. Ilrowu ever obeyed 
me — on the contrary : but I should have liked it, for 
1 am a Turk like my neighbor. 

I will instance your mother now. When* my 
brother comes in to dinner after a bad day’s sport, or 
after looking over the bills of some of you boys, he 
naturally begins to he surly with your poor dear 
mother, and to growl at the* mutton. What does she 
do ? 8he may lie hurt, but she does n’t show it. She 
proceeds to coax, to smile, to turn the conversation, 
to stroke dowii Bruin, and get him in a good-humor. 
8he sets him on his old stories, and she and all the 
girls — poor dear little Sapphiras ! — set off laughing ; 
tjjere is that story alwut the Goose walking into 
church, which your father tells and your mother and 
sisters laugh at, until I protest I am so ashamed that 
I hardly know where to look. On he goes with that 
story time after time; and your poor mother sits 
there and knows that I know she is a humbug, and 
laughs on; and teaches all the girls to laugh too. 
Had that dear creature been born to wear a nose-ring 
and bangles instead of a muff and bonnet ; and had 
she a brown sttiii in the place of that fair one with 
which nature has endowed her, she would have done 
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Suttee,, your brown Brahmin father had died, 
and thought women very irreligious too, who refused 
to^roast themselves for their masters and' lords. I do 

" not'mean to say that the late Mrs. Brown would have 
gone through the process of lucre mation for me — far 
from it : by a timely removal, she was spared from 
the grief which her widowhood would have doubtless 
caused her, and I acquiesce in the decrees of Fate in 
this instance, and have not the least desire to have 
preceded her. 

I hoj)e the ladies will not take my remarks in ill 
part. If I die for it, I must own that I don’t think 
they have fair play. In the bargain we make with 
them I don’t think tliey get their rights. And as a 
laboKu* notoriously does more by the .piece than he 
does by the day, and a free man works harder than a 
slave, so 1 doubt whether we get the most out of our 
woiiKMi by enslaving, them as we do by law and cus- 
tom. Tluue are some folks who would limit the 
range of women’s duties to little n^ore than a kitchen 
range — others who like them to administer to our 
delectation in a ball-room, and permit them to display 
dimpled shoulders and flowing ringlets — just as you 
have one hors(* for a mill, and another for the Bark. 
But in whatever way w(» like them, it is for our usq 
somehow that we have wonnui brought uj> ; to work 
for us, or to shine for xis, or to dance for us, or what 
not? It would not have been thought shame of-onr 
fathers fifty years ago, that they could n<»t make a 
custard or a ])ic, hut our mothers would have been 
rebuked had they been ignorant on these matters. 
Why should not you and T be ashamed now because 
we cannot make our own shoes, or (uit out our own 
breecdies ? We know bett<'r : vva;^ (^an get cobblers 
and tailors to do, that — and it was we wh<i made tlio 



Iaw$ for women, who, we are in the fcabk; of -aayihgi 
are not so clever as we are. 

My dear Nephew, as I grow old and consider th^ 
things, I know which are the stronger, men or won^ii ; 
but which are the cleverer, I doubt. 

IL 

Long years ago, indeed it was at the Peace of 
Amiens, when with several other young bucks I was 
making the grand tour, 1 recollect how sweet we all 
of us were upon the lovely Duchess of Montepulciano 
at Naples, who, to be sure, was not niggardly of her 
smiles in return. There came a man amongst us, 
however, from London, a very handsome young fel- 
low, with such an air of fascinating melancholy in his 
looks, that he cut out all the other suitors of the 
Duchess in the course of a .week, and would have 
married her very likely, but that war was ‘declared 
while this youth was still hankering about his Prin- 
cess, and he was sent off to Verdun, whence he did 
not emerge for twelve years, and until he was as fat 
as a porpoise, and the Duchess was long since mar- 
ried to General Count liaff, one of the Emperor’s 
heroes. 

I mention poor Tibbits to show the curious differ- 
ence of manner which exists among us ; and which, 
thopgh not visible to foreigners, is instantly under- 
stood by English people. Brave, clever, tall, slim, 
dark, and sentimental-looking, he passed muster in a 
foreign saloon, and, as I must own to you, cut us fel- 
lows out : whereas we English knew instantly that 
the man was not well-bred, by a thousand little signs 
not to be understood by the foreigner. In his early 
youth, for instance, he had been cruelly deprived of 
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" liis by his parents, and though he tried to replace 
them in after life, they were no more natural than a 

^ ^ass but stared at you as it were in a ghastly 
^Itanner out of the conversation, and pained you by 
their horrid intrusions. Not acquainted with these 
refinements of our language, foreigners did not under- 
stand what Tibbits’ errors were, and doubtless thought 
it was from envy that we consi)ired to slight the poor 
fellow. 

I mention Mr. Tibbits, because he was handsome, 
clever, honest, and brave, and in almost all respects 
our superior ; and yet labored under disadvantages of 
manner which unfitted him for certain society. It is 
not Tibbits the man, it is not Tibbits the citizen, of 
whom I would wish to speak lightly ; his morals, his 
reading, his courage, his geuerosity, his talents are un- 
doubted — it is the social Tibbits of whom I speak : 
and as I do not go to balls, because I do not dance, or 
to meetings of the Political Economy Club, or other 
learned associations, because taste and education have 
not fitted me for the pursuits for which other persons 
are adapted, so Tibbits’ sphere is not in drawing-rooms 
where the h, and other points of etiquette, are rigor 
oiisly maintained. 

I say thus much because oue or two people have taken 
some remarks of mine in ill part, and hinted that I am 
a Tory in disguise : and an aristocrat that should be 
hung up 'to a lamp-post. Not so, dear Bob ; — the^e is 
nothing like the truth, about whomsoever it may be 
I mean no more disrespect towards any fellow-man by 
saying that he is not what is called in Society w^ell-bred, 
than by stating that he is not tall or short, or that he 
cannot dance, or that he does not know Hebrew, or 
whatever the case may l>e. I meair* that if a man 
Works with a pickaxe or shovel all day, his hands will 
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be harder than those of a lady of fashioi^ tniif 
his opinion about Madame Bontag’s singMi|^ ^r th^ 
last new novel, will not probably be of inu^ii valu^ 
And though I own my conviction that there are 
animals which frisk advantageously in ladies^ dra^ 
ing-rooms, whilst others pull stoutly at the plough/li 
do not most certainly mean to reflect upon a horse for 
not being a lap-dog, or see that he has any cause to be 
ashamed that he is other than a horse. 

And, in a word, as you are what is called a gentle- 
man yourself, I hope that Mrs. Bob Brown, whoever 
she may be, is not only by nature, but by education, a 
gentlewomen. No man ought ever to be called upon to 
blush for his wife. I see good men rush into mar. 
riage with ladies of whom they are afterwards 
ashamed ; and in the same manner charming women 
linked to partners, whose vulgarity they try to screen. 
Poor Mrs. Botibol, what a^constant hypocrisy your 
life is, and how you insist* upon informing everybody 
that Botibol is the best of men ! Poor Jack Jinkins ! 
what a female is that you brought back from Bagnigge 
Wells to introduce to London society ! a handsome, 
tawdry, flaunting, watering-place belle; a boarding- 
house beauty : tremendous in brazen ornaments and 
clieap finery. 

* If you marry, dear Bob, I hoi)e Mrs. Kobert B. will 
be a lady not very much above or below your own 
staj^on. 

t would sooner that you should promote your wife 
than that she should advance you. And though every 
man can i)oint you out instances where his friends 
have been married to ladies of superior rank, who 
have accepted their new position with perfect grace, 
and made their husbands entirely happy ; as there are 
examples of maid-servants decorating coronets, and 
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sempstresses presiding worthily over Baronial Halls ; 
yet I hope Mrs. Robert Brown will not jcome out of a 
palace or a kitchen : but out of a house something 
like yours, out of a family something like yours, with 
a snug jointure something like that modest portion 
which I dare say you will inherit. 

I remember when Arthur Rowdy (who I need not 
tell you belongs to the firm of Stumpy, Rowdy & Co., 
of Lombard Street, Bankers), married Lady Cleopa- 
tra ; what a grand match it was thought by the Rowdy 
family : and how old Mrs. Rowdy in Portman Square 
was elated at the idea of her son’s new connection. 
Her daughters were to go to all the parties in London ; 
and her house was to be filled with the very greatest 
of great folks. We heard of nothing but dear Lady 
Stonehenge froui morning till night ; and the old fre- 
quenters of the house were perfectly i)estered with 
stories of dear Lady Zcnobia and dear Lady Cor- 
nelia, and of the dear Marquis, whose masterly trans- 
lation of “Cornelius Nepos” had placed him among 
the most learned of our nobility. 

When Rowd}" went to live in May Fair, what a 
wretched house it was into which he introduced such 
of his friends as were thought worthy of presentation 
to his new society ! The rooms were filled with young 
dandies of the Stonehenge connection — beardlest 
bucks from Downing Street, gay young sprigs of the 
Guards — their sistefs and mothers, their kith and 
kin. They overdrew their accounts at Rowdy’s B^tk, 
and laughed at him in his drawing-room ; they ‘made 
their bets and talked their dandy talk over his claret, 
at which the poor fellow sat quite silent. Lady 
Stonehenge invaded his nursery, appointed and cash- 
iered his governess and children’s maijjis ; established 
her apothecary in permanence over him : quarrelled 
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with old Mrs. Rowdy, so that the poor old body was 
only allowed to see her grandehildien by stealth, and 
liave secret interviews with them in the garden of 
Berkeley Square; made Rowdy take villas at Tun- 
bridge, whicjh she filled with her own family ; massa- 
cred her daughter’s visiting-book, in the which Lady' 
Cleopatra, a good-natured woman, at first admitted 
some of her husband’s relatives and acquaintance ; 
and carried liim abroad upon e^cu^sions. in which all 
he had to do was to settle the bills with the <^ourier. 
And she went so far as to order him to change his 
side of the House and his politics, and adopt those 
of Lord Stonehenge, wl/ieh were of the age of the 
Druids, his lordship’s ancestors; but here the honest 
British merchant made a stand and conquered his 
mother-in-law, who would have smothered him the 
other day for voting for Rothschild. If it were not 
for the Counting House in tin* morning and the House 
of Commons at niglit, wha*t would become of Rowdy ? 
They sny he snx^kes tlioro, and drinks when he 
smokes. He has been known to go to Vauxhall, and 
has even been seen, witli a comforter ovef his nose, 
listening to Sam Hall at the Cider Cellars, All this 
misery and misfortune came to the poor fellow for 
quarrying out of liis degree. The clerks at Lombardy 
Street laugh when Lord Mistletoe steps out of his cab 
and walks into the ban k -pari or ; and Rowdy’s private 
account in variably, tells tales of the visit of his young 
scape-grace of a brother-in-law. 

HI. 

Let us now, beloved and ingenuous youth, take the 
other side of the que.stion, and discourse a little while 
upon the state of that man who takes unto himself ^ 
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wife inferior to him in degree. I have before me in 
my acquaintance many most pitiable instances of in- 
dividuals who have made this fatal mistake. 

Although old fellows are as likely to be made fools 
as young in love matters, and Dan Cupid has no re- 
spect for the most venerable age, yet I remark that it 
is generally the young men who marry vulgar wives. 
They are on a reading tour for the Long Vacation, 
they are quartered at Ballinafad, they see Miss Smith 
or Miss O’Shaughnessy every day, healthy, lively, 
jolly girls with red cheeks, bright eyes, and high 
spirits — they come away at the end of the vacation, 
or when the regiment changes its quarters, engaged 
men, family rows ensue, mothers cry out, papas 
grumble, Miss pines and loses her health at Baymouth 
or Ballinafad — consent is got at last, Jones takes his 
degree, Jenkins gets his company ; Miss Smith and 
Miss O’Shaughnessy befcome Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

For the first year it is all very .well. Mrs. Jones 
Is a great bouncing handsome creature, lavishly fond 
of her adored Jones, and caring for no other company 
but his. They have a cottage at Bays water. He 
walks her out every evening. He sits and reads the 
last new novel to her whilst she works slippers foj; 
him, or makes some little tiny caps, and — dear Julia, 
dear Edward ! — they are all in all to one another. 

Old Mrs, Smith of course comes up from Swansea 
at the time when the little caps are put into requisi- 
tion, and takes possession of the cottage at Bays- 
water. Mrs. Jones Senior calls upon Mrs. Edward 
Joneses mamma, and, of course, is desirous to do 
everything that is civil, to the family of Edward^s 
wife. . 

Mrs. Jones finds in the mother-in-law of her Ei 
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ward a large woman with a cotton umbrella, who 
dines in the niiddle of the day, and has her beer, and 
who calls Mrs. Jones Mum. What ^ state they are 
in in Pocklington Square about this woman ! How 
can they be civil to her? Whom can they ask to 
meet her? How the girls, Edwavd^s sisters, go on 
about her ! Fanny says she ouglit to be shown to the 
housekeeper’s room when she calls; Mary proposes 
that Mrs. Shay, the washerwoman, should be invited 
on the day when Mrs. Smith comes to dinner ; and 
Emma (who was Edward’s favorite sister, and who 
considers herself jilted by his marriage wdth Julia), 
points out the most dreadful thing of all, that !Mrs. 
Smith and Julia are exactly alike, and that in a few 
years Mrs. Edward Jones will be the very image of 
that great enormous unwieldy horrid old woman. 

Closeted with her daughter, of whoin and of her 
baby she has taken possessitfn, Mrs. Smith gives her 
opinion about the Joneses?: They maybe very good, 
but they are too iine ladies for her ; and they evi- 
dently think she is not good enough for them : they 
are sad worldly i)eople, and have never sat under a 
good minister, that is clear : they talked . French 
before her on the day she called in Pocklington Gar- 
^lens, and though they were laughing at me, I ’m 
sure I can pfrdou them,” Mis. Smith says. Edward 
and Julia have a little altercation about the manner 
in which his family has treated Mrs. Smith, and 
Julia, bursting into tears as she chisps her child to 
her bosom, says, My child, my child, will you be 
taught to be ashamed of your mother!” 

Edward flings out of the room in a rage. It is 
true that Mrs. Smith is not fit to associate with his , 
family, and that her manners are not like theirs ; that 
Julia’s eldest brother, w;hQ is a serious tanner at 
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Cardiff, is not a pleasant companion after dinner : and 
that it is not agreeable to be called ^‘Ned” and ‘‘Old 
Cove ” by her younger brother, who is an attorney’s 
clerk in Gray’s Inn, and favors Ned by asking him 
to lend him a “ Sov.,” and by coming to dinner on 
Sundays. It is true that the appearance of that 
youth at the first little party the Edward Joneses 
gave after their marriage, when Natty disgracefully 
inebriated himself, caused no little scandal amongst 
his friends, and much wrath on the part of old Jones, 
who said, “ That little scamp call my daughters by 
their Christian names ! — a little beggar that is not 
fit to sit down in my hall. If ever he dares to call 
at my house I ’ll tell Jobbins to fling a pail of water 
over him.” And it is true that Natty called many 
times in Pocklington Square, and complained to Ed- 
ward that he, Nat, could neither see his Mar nor the 
Gurls, and that the old gent cut up uncommon stiff. 

So you see Edward Jon^s has had his way, and got 
a handsome wife, but at what expense ? He and his 
family are separated. Ilis wife brought him nothing 
but good looks. Her stock of brains is small. She 
is not easy in the new society into which she has 
been brought, and sits quite mum both at the grand 
parti /S which the old Joneses give in l*ocklingtop 
Squctre, and at the snug little entertaiRments which 
poor Edward Jones tries on his own part. The 
women of the Joiles’s set try her in every way,* and 
can get no good from her: Jones's male friend^, who 
are civilized beings, talk to her, and receive only 
monos^dlables in reply. His house is a stupid one ; 
his acquaintances drop off ; he has no circle at all at 
last, except, to be sure, that increasing family circle 
which brings up old Mrs. Smith f^pm Swansea every 
year. 
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What is the lot of a man at the end of a doze^i 
years who has a wife like this ? She is handsome no 
longer, and she never had any other merit. He can^t 
read novels to her all through his life, while she is 
working slippers — it is absurd. He can^t be philan- 
dering in Kensington Gardens with a kdy who does not 
walk out now except with two nursemaids and the 
twins in a go-cart. He is a young man still, when 
she is an old woman. Love is a mighty fine thing, 
dear Bob, but it is not the life of a man. There are 
a thousand other things for him to think of besides 
the red lips of Lucy, or the bright eyes of Eliza. 
There is business, there is friendship, there is society, 
there are taxes, there is ambition, and the manly 
desire to exercise the talents which are given us by 
Heaven, and reap the prize of our desert. There are 
other books in a man^s library besides Ovid ; and 
after dawdling ever so long at a woman’s knee, one 
day he gets up and is free. *We have all been there : 
we have all had the fever : the strongest and the 
smallest, from 8^ainson, Hercules, Rinaldo, down- 
wards; but it burns out, and you get well. 

Ladie.s who read this, and who . know what a love 
I have for the whole sex, will not, I hope, cry out at 
the above observations, or be angry because I state 
•that the ardiji* of love <leclines after a certain period. 
My dear Mrs. Hopkins, you would not have Hopkins 
to carry on the same absurd behavior which he ex- 
hibited when he was courting you ? or in place of 
going to bed and to sleep comfortably, sitting up half 
the night to write to you bad verses ? You would 
not have him racked with jealousy if you danced or 
spoke with any one else at a ball ; or neglect all his 
friends, his business, his interest in life, in order to 
dangle at your feet ? Ko, you are a sensible woman ; 
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you know that he must go to his counting-house,. that 
he must receive and visit his friends, and that he 
must attend to his and your interest in life. You are 
no longer his goddess, his fairy, his peerless paragon, 
whose name he shouted as Don Quixote did that of 
Dulcinea. You «(are Jane Hopkins, you are thirty 
year's old, you have got a parcel of children, and Hop 
loves you and them with all his heart. He would 
be a helpless driveller and ninny were he to be honey- 
mooning still, whereas he is a good honest fellow, 
respected on -Change, liked by his friends, and famous 
for his port wine. 

Yes, Bob, the fever goes, but the wife does n't. 
Long after your passion is over, Mrs. Brown will be 
at your side, good soul, still ; and it is for that, as I 
trust, long subsequent period of my worthy Bob's 
life, that 1 am anxious. How will she look when the 
fairy brilliancy of the honeymoon has faded into the 
light of common day ? “ 

You are of a jovial and social turn, and like to see 
the world, as why should you not ? It contains a 
great number of kind and honest folks, from whom 
you may hear a thousand things wise and pleasant. 
A man ought to like his neighbors, to mix with his 
neighbors, to be popular with his neighbors. It is a 
friendly heart that has plenty of friends^. You can’ti 
be talking to Mrs. Brown for ever and ever : you will 
be a couple of old geese if you do. 

She ought then’ to be able to make your house 
pleasant to your friends. She ought to attract them 
to it by her grace, her good breeding, her good humor. 
Let it be said of her, ‘‘What an uncommonly nice 
woman Mrs. Brown is ! ” Let her be, if not a clever 
woman, an apprcciator of cleverness in others, which, 
perhaps, clever folks like better, ^bove all, let her 
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have a sense of humor, my dear Bob, for a wolnan 
without a laugh in her (like the late excellent Mrs. 
Brown), is the greatest bore in existence. Life with- 
out laughing is a dreary blank. A woman who can- 
not laugh is a wet blanket on the kindly nuptial 
couch. A good laugh is sunshine in a house. A 
quick intelligence, a brightening eye, a kind smile, a 
cheerful spirit, — these, I hope, Mrs. Bob will bring 
to you in her trousseau^ to be used afterwards for 
daily wear. Before all things, my dear Nephew, try 
and have a cheerful wife. 

What, indeed, does not that word cheerfulness ” 
imply ? It means a contented spirit, it means a pure 
heart, it means a kind and loving disposition; it 
means humility and charity; it means a generous 
appreciation of others, and a modest opinion of self. 
Stupid people, people w'ho do not know how to laugh, 
are always ])ompous antj self-conceited; that is, 
bigoted ; that is, cruel ;. that is, ungentle, unchari-* 
table, unchristian. Have a good, jolly, laughing, 
kind woman, then, for your partner, you who are 
yourself a 'kind and jolly fellow; and when you go to 
sleep, and when you wake, I pray there may be a 
smile under each of your honest nightcaps. 


OUT OF TOWN. 

I. 

I HAVE little ne*ws, my dear Bob, wherewith to 
entertain thee from this city, from which almost 
everybody has fled within the last week, and which 
lies in a state of torpor. I wonder what the news- 
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papfers find to talk about day after day, and how they 
come out every morning. But for a little distant 
noise of cannonading from the Danube and the 
Theiss, the whole world is silent, and London seems 
to have hauled down her flag, as her Majesty has 
done at Pimlico, and the queen of cities has gone out 
of town. 

You, in pursuit of Miss Kicklebury, are probably 
by this time at Spa or Homburg. Watch her well. 
Bob, and see what her temper is like. See whether 
.she flirts with the foreigners much, examine how she 
looks of a morning (you will have a hundred opportu- 
nities of familiarity, and can drop in and out of a 
friend’s apartments at a German watering-place as 
you never can hope to do here), examine her conduct 
with her little sisters, if they art^ of the party, 
whether she is good and playful with them, see whether 
she is cheerful and obedient to old Lady Kick (I 
* acknowledge a hard task) — r in fine, try her manners 
and temper, and see whether she wears them all day, 
and only puts on her smiles with her fresh bonnet, to 
come out on the parade at music time. I, meanwhile, 
remain behind, alone in our airy and great Babylon. 

As an old soldier when he gets to his ground l>egins 
straightway a ae cftser, as the French say, makes 
the most of his circumstances, and himself as 
comfortable as he can, an old London man, if obliged 
to pass the dull season in town, accommodates 
himself to the time, and forages here and there 
, in the deserted city, and manages to make his own 
tent snug. A thousand means of comfort and amuse- 
ment spring up, whereof a man \ias no idea of the 
existence, in the midst of the din and racket of the 
London season. I, for my part, am grown to that 
age, sir, when I like' the quiet time the best : the 
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gayety of the great London season is too strong and 
noisy for me* ; I like to talk to my beloved metropolis 
when she has done dancing at crowded balls, and 
squeezing at concerts, and chattering at conversaziones, 
and gorging at great dinners — when she is calm, 
contemplative, confidential, and at leisure. 

Colonel Fadmore of our Club being out of town, and 
too wise a man to send his favorite old cob to grass, I 
mounted him yesterday, and took a rirle in Kotten 
Row, and in various parts of the city, where but ten 
days back all sorts of life, hilarity, and hospitality, 
were going on. What a change it is now in the Park, 
from that scene which the modern Pei)ys, and that in- 
genious youth who signs his immortal drawings wdth 
a 1 ) surmounted by a dickey-bird, depi(;ted only a few 
weeks ago! Wliere are the thousands of carriages 
that crawled along the Serpentine shore, and which 
give an observant man a hnp])y and wholesome sense 
of his own insignificance^ — for you shall be a man 
long upon the'tqwn, and pass five hundred equipages 
without knowing the owners of one of them ? Where 
are the myriads of liorsemeii who trampled the Row ? 
— the splendid dandies whose boots -were shiny, 
Avhose chins were tufted, whose shirts were astound- 
ing, whose manners were frank and manly, whose 
brains were somewhat small ? Where are the stout 
old capitalists and bisho[)s on their cobs (the Bench, 
by the way, cuts an uncommonly good figure on horse- 
baeje) ? Where are the dear rideresses, above 511 ? 
Where is she the gleaming of whose red neck-ribbon 
in the distance made your venerable uncle’s heart 
beat, Bob ? He sees her now prancing by, severe and 
beautiful — a young Diana, with pure bright eyes! 
Where is Fanny, who wore the pretty gray hat and 
feather, and rode the pretty gray mare ? Fanny 
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changed her name last week, without ever so much as 
sending me a piece of cake. The gay squadrons have 
disappeared : the ground no longer thrills with the 
thump of their countless hoofs. Watteau-like groups 
in shot silks no longer compose themselves under the 
green boughs of Kensington Gardens : the scarlet 
trumpeters have blown themselves away thence ; you 
don’t behold a score of horsemen in the course of an 
hour’s ride; and Mrs. Catherine Highflyer, whom a 
fortnight since you never saw unaccompanied by some 
superb young Earl and roue of tlie fashion, had yes- 
te^ay so little to do with her beautiful eyes, that she 
absolutely tried to kill your humble servant with 
them as she cantered by me in at the barriers of the 
Row,ipind looked round firing Parthian shots behind 
her. But Padmore’s cob did not trot, nor did my 
blood run, any the quicker, Mr. Bob; man and beast 
are grown too old and ste'ady to be put out of our 
pace by any Mrs. Highflyer of them all ; and though 
I hope, if I live to be a hundred, never to be unmoved 
by the sight of a pretty girl, it is not thy kind of 
beauty, O ogling and vain Delilah, that can set me 
cantering after thee. 

By the way, one of the beqefits I find in the dull 
season is at my own lodgings. When I ring the bell 
now, that uncommonly pretty young woman, the 
landlady’s daughter, condescends to come in and 
superintend my coin fort, and whisk about amongst 
the^ books and tea-things, and wait upon me in 
general : whereas in the full season, when young 
Lord Claude Lolly pop is here attending to his arduous 
duties in Parliament, and occupying his accustomed 
lodgings on the second floor, the deuce a bit will Miss 
Flora ever deign to bring a message w a letter to old 
Mr. Brown on the first, but sends me in Muggins, my 
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old servant, whose ugly face I have known any time 
these thirty years, or the blowsy maid-of*all-work 
with her sandy hair in papers. 

Again, at the Club, how many privileges does a 
man lingering in London enjoy, from which he is pre- 
cluded in the full season ? Every man in every duo 
has three or four special aversions — men who some- 
how annoy him, as I have no doubt but that you and 
I, Bob, are hated by some particular man, and for that 
excellent reason for which the poet disliked Dr. Fell 
— the appearance of old* Banquo, in the same place, 
in the same arm-chair, reading the newspaper day 
after day and evening after evening ; of Mr. Plodder 
threading among the coffee-room tables and taking 
note of every man^s dinner ; of old General Htwk- 
shaw, wlio makes thfit constant noise in the Club, 
sneezing, coughing, and blowing his nose — all these 
men, by their various defects or qualities, have driven 
me half mad at times, and I have thought to myself, 
Oh, that I c(mld go to the Club without seeing 
Banquo — Oh, that Plodder would not come and in- 
spect my mutton-chop — Oh, that fate would remove 
Hawkshaw and his pocket-handkerchief forever out 
of ray sight and hearing! Well, August arrives, and 
|One’s three men of the sea are off one^s shoulders. 
Mr. and Mrs. Banquo are at Leamington, the paper 
says; Mr. Plodder is gone to Paris to inspect the 

dinners at the “ Trois Freres ; ” and Hawkshaw is 

* 

coughing away at Brighton, where the sad sea waves 
murmur before him. The Club is your own. How 
pleasant it is ! You can get the Globe ” and “ Stand- 
ard” now without a struggle; you may see all the 
Sunday papers ; when you dine it is not like dining 
in a street dinned by the tramp of waiters perpetually 
passing with clanking dishes of various odors, and 
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jostled by young men who look scowlingly down upon 
your dinner as they pass with creaking boots. They 
are all gone — you sit in a vast and agreeable apart- 
ment with twenty large servants at your orders — if 
you were a Duke with a thousand pounds a day* you 
could n^t be better served or lodged. Those men, 
having nothing else to do, are anxious to prevent your 
desires and make you happy — the butler bustles 
about with your pint of wine — if you order a dish, 
the ch^ himself will probably cook it ; what mortal 
can ask more. 

I once read in a book purporting to give descriptions 
of London, and life and manners, an account of a 
family in the lower ranks of genteel life, who shut up 
the front windows of their house, and lived in the 
back rooms, from which they only issued for fresh air 
surreptitiously at midnight, so that their friends might 
suppose that they were oixt of town. 1 sup/ose that 
there is some foundation for this legend, i suppose 
that some people are actually afraid to be seen in 
Loudon, when the persons who form their society 
have quitted the metropolis ; and that Mr, and Mrs. 
Higgs being left at home at Islington, when Mr, and 
Mrs. Biggs, their next-door neighbors, have departed 
for Margate or Gravesend, feel pangs of shame at^ 
their own poverty, and envy at their friends’ better 
fortune. I have seen many men and cities, my dear 
Bob, and noted their manners : and for servility I ^dll 
back a free-born Englishman of the respectable classes 
against any man of any nation in the world. In the 
competition for social rank between Higgs and Biggs, 
think what a strange standard of superiority is set up ! 
— a shilling steamer to Gravesend, and a few shrimps 
more or less on one part or the othe«, settle the claim. 
Perhaps in what is called high life, there are disputes ‘ 
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as paltry, aims as mean, and distinctions as absurd : 
but my business is with this present folly of being 
ashamed to be in London. Ashamed, sir ! I like being 
ill London at this time, and have so much to say re- 
garding the pleasures of the place in the dead season, 
that I hope to write you another letter regarding it 
next week. 


II. 

Careering during the season from one party to 
another, from one great dinner of twenty covers to 
another of eighteen guests; from Lady Hustlelmry’s 
rout to Mrs. Packingttm’s soiree — friendship, to a man 
about town, becomes impossible from February to 
August: it is only his acquaintances he can cultivate 
during those six months of turmoil. 

In the last fortnight, one lias had leisure to recur to 
more tender emotions : in other words, as nobo<ly has 
asked me to dinner, 1 have* been about seeking dinners 
from my old frieiuKs. Ami very glad are they to see 
you : very kindly and hospitable are they disposed to 
be, very pleasant are those little calm r^.unions in the 
quiet summer (?venings, when the beloved friend of 
your youth and you sip a bottle of claret together 
Jeisurely without candles, and ascend to the drawing- 
room where the friend of your youth’s wife sits blandly 
presiding over the teapot. What matters that it is 
the ‘metal teapot, the silver utensils being paqked off 
to the banker’s? What matters that the hangings 
are down, and the lustre in a brown-hollands bag ? 
Intimacy increases by this artless confidence — you 
are admitted to a family en deshabiUe. In an honest 
man’s house, the wine is never sent to the banker’s ; 
he can always go to the cellar for that. And so we 
drink and prattle in quiet — about the past season, 
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about our sons at college, and what not ? We become 
intimate again, because Fate, which has long separated 
us, throws us once more together. I say the dull sea- 
son is a kind season : gentle and amiable, friendly and 
full of quiet enjoyment. 

Among these pleasant little meetings, for which the 
present season has given time and opportunity, I shall 
mention one, sir, which took place last Wednesday, 
and which during the very dinner itself I vowed I 
would describe, if the venerable Mr. Punch would 
grant me leave and space, in the columns of a journal 
which has for its object the promotion of mirth and 
good-will. 

In the year eighteen hundred and something, sir, 
there lived at a villa, at a short distance from London, 
a certain gentleman and lady who had man 3^ acquain- 
tances and friends, among whom was your humble ser- 
vant. For to become acquainted with this young woman 
was to be her friend, so friendly w^as she, so kind, so 
gentle, so full of natural genius, and graceful feminine 
accomplishment. Whatever she did, she did charm- 
ingly ; her life was decorated with a hundred pretty 
gifts, with which, as one would fancy, kind fairies had 
endowed her cradle; music. and pictures seemed to 
flow naturally out of her hand, as she laid it on thet 
piano or the drawing-board. She sang exquisitely, 
and with a full heart, and as if she could n^t help it 
any more than a bird. I have an image of this fair 
creature before me now, a calm, sunshiny evening, a 
green lawn flaring with roses and geraniums, and a 
half-do^sen gentlemen sauntering thereon in a state of 
great contentment, or gathered under the veranda, by 
the open French window : near by she sits singing at 
the piano. She is in a pink drefi^s: she has gigot 
sleeves ; a little child in a prodigious sash is playing 
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about at Her mother’s knee. She sings song after 
song: the sun goes down behind the black fir-trees 
that belt the lawn, and Missy in the blue sash van- 
ishes to the nursery ; the room darkens in the twi- 
light; the stars appear in the heaven — and the tips 
of the cigars glow in the balcony ; she sings song 
after song, in accents soft and low, tender and melo- 
dious — we are never tired of hearing her. Indeed, 
Bob, I can hear her still — the stars of those calm 
nights still shine in my memory, and I have been 
humming one of her tunes with my pen in my mouth, 
to the surprise of Mr. Dodder, who is writing at the 
opposite side of the table, and wondering at the lack- 
adaisical expression which pervades my venerable 
mug. 

You will naturally argue from the above pathetic 
passage, that I was greatly smitten by Mrs. Nightin- 
gale (as we will call this lady. If you will peruiit me). 
You are right, sir. For wliat is an amiable ’woman 
made, but that we should fall in love with her ? I 
do not mean to say that you are to lose your sleep, or 
give up your dinner, or make yourself unhappy in 
her absence ; but when the sun shines (and it is not 
too hot) I like to bask in it : when the bird sings, to 
lijten: and to admire that which is admirable with 
an honest and hearty enjoyment. There were a half- 
dozen men at the period of which I speak who wore 
Mrs. ^Nightingale’s colors, and we used to be invited 
down from London of a Saturday and Sunday, to 
Thornwood, by the hospitable host and hostess there, 
and it seemed like going back to school, when we 
came away by the coach of a Monday morning : we 
talked of her all the way back to London, to separate 
upon our various callings when we got into the smoky 
city. ^ Salvator Rodgers, the painter, went to his 
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easel; Woodward, the barrister, to his chambers; 
Piper, the doctor, to his patient (for he then had 
only one), and so forth. Fate called us each to his 
business, and has sent us upon many a. distant errand^ 
since that day. But from that day to this, whenever 
we meet, the remembrance of the Ijolidays at Thorn- 
wood has been always a bond of union between us : 
and we have always had Mrs. Nightingale’s colors 
put away amongst the cherished relics of old times. 

N. was a West India merchant, and his property 
went to the bad. He died at Jamaica. Thornwood 
was let to other people, who knew us not. The 
widow with a small jointure retired, and educated 
n^r daughter abroad. We had not heard of her for 
years and years, nor until she came to town about a 
legacy a few weeks since. 

In those years and years what changes have taken 
place ! Sir Salvator Rodgers is a Member of the 
Royal Academy ; Wood Ward, the barrister, has made 
a fortune at the Bar ; and in seeing Dr. Piper in his 
barouche, as he rolls about Belgravia and May Fair, 
you at once know what a man of importance he has 
become. 

On last Monday week, sir, I received a letter in a 
delicate female handwriting, with which I was not 
acquainted, and whicli Miss Flora, the landlad3^s 
daughter, condescended to bring me, saying that it had 
been left at the door by two ladies in a broughaiii. 

Why did you not let them come up stairs ?.” said 
I in a rage, after reading the note. 

“We don’t know what sort of people goes about in 
broughams,” said Miss Flora, with a toss of her head; 
“ we don’t want no ladies in our houjje.” And she 
flung her impertinence out of the room. 

The note was signed Frances Nightingale, — where- 
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as our Nightingale's name was Louisa. But thitf 
Frances was na other than the little thing in the 
large blue sash, whom we remembered at Thornwood 
ever so many years ago. The writer declared that 
she recollected me quite well, that her mamma was 
most anxious to see an old friend, and that they had 
apartments at No. 166 Clarges Street, Piccadilly, 
whither I hastened off to pay my respects to Mrs. 
Nightingale. 

When I entered the room, a tall and beautiful 
young woman with blue eyes, and a serene and ma- 
jestic air, came up to shake hands with me : and I 
beheld in her, without in the least recognizing, the 
little Fanny of the blue sash. Mamma came out of 
the adjoining aj^artraent presently. We liad not met 
since — since all sorts of events had occurred — her 
voice was not a little agitated. H(u*e was that fair 
creature whom we had admire^l so. Sir, 1 shall not 
say whether she was altered or not. The tones of 
her voice were as sweet and kind as ever; — and we 
talked about Miss Fanny as a subject in common be- 
tween us, and 1 admired the growth and beauty of 
the young lady, though 1 did not mind telling her to 
her face (at which to be sure the girl was delighted), 
that she never in my eyes would be half so pretty as 
her mother. 

Well, sir, upon this day arrangements were made 
for th^ dinner which took place on Wednesday last, 
and to the remembrance of which •! determined to 
consecrate this present page. 

It so happened that everybody was in town of the 
old set of whom I have made mention, and everybody 
was disengaged. Sir Salvator Rodgers (who has be- 
come such a swell since he was knighted and got the 
cordon of the order of the George and Blue Boar of 
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• Russia, that we like to laugh al him a little), made 
his appearance at eight o’clock, ai\d was perfectly 
natural and affable. Woodward, the lawyer, forgot 
his abominable law and his money about which he 
is always thinking : and finally, Dr. Piper, of whom 
we despaired because his wife is mortally jealous of 
every lady whom he attends, and will hardly let him 
dine out of her sight, had pleaded Lady Rackstraw’s 
situation as a reason for not going down to Wim- 
bledon Common till night — and so we six had a 
meeting. 

The door was opened to us by a maid, who looked 
us hard in the face as we went up stairs, and who was 
no other than little Fanny’s nurse in former days, 
cbme like us to visit her old mistress. We all knew 
her except Woodward, the lawyer, and all shook 
hands with her except him. Constant study had 
driven her out of the lawyer’s memory. I don’t 
think he ever cared for, Mrs. Nightingale as much 
as the rest of us did, or indeed that it is in the nature 
of that learned man to care for tiny but one learned 
person. 

And what do you think, sir, this dear and faithful 
widow had done to make us welcome ? She remem- 
bered the dishes that we used to like ever so long 
ago, and she had every man’s favorite dish for h^n. 
Rodgers used to have a passion for herrings — there 
they were ; the lawyer, who has an enormous appetite, 
which he gratifies at other people’s expense, had a 
shoulder of mutton and onion sauce, which the lean 
and hungry man devoured almost entirely : mine did 
not come till the second course — it was baked plum- 
pudding — I was affected when I saw it, sir — I 
choked almost when I ate it. Piper nrnde a beautiful 
little speech, and made an ice compound, for which 
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he was famous, anS we drank it just as we usedt© 
drink it in old times, and to the health of the 
widow. 

How should we have had this dinner, how could we 
all have assembled together again, if everybody had 
not been out of town, and everybody liad not been 
disengaged ? Just for one evening, the scattered 
members of an old circle of friendship returned and 
met round the old table again — round this little 
green island we moor for the night at least, — to- 
morrow we part company, and each man for hirasej^f 
' sails over the ingenff a^fjuor. 

Since I wrote the above, I find that everybody 
really is gone away. The widow left town on Fri- 
day. I have been on my round just now, and have 
been met at every step by closed shutters and the 
faces of unfamiliar charwomen. No. 9 is gone to 
Malvern. Nos. 37, 15, 25, 48, and 36a, are gone to 
Scotland. The solitude of the ‘Club begins to be 
unbearable, and 1 found Muggins this morning pre- 
paring a mysterious apparatus of travelling boot- 
trees, and dusting the portmanteaus. 

If you are not getting on well with the Kickle- 
bury^s at Homburg I recommend you to go to Spa. 
Mrs. Nightingale is going thither, and will be at the 
potel d’Orange ; where you may use my name and 
present yourself to her ; and I may hint to you in 
confidence that Miss Fanny will have a very prett} 
little fortune. 
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ON A LADY IN AN OPERA-BOX. 

Going the other night to the Conservatoire at 
Paris, where there was a magnificent assemblage of 
rank and fashion gathered together to hear the de- 
lightful performance of Madame Sontag, the friend 
who conferred upon me the polite favor of a ticket 
to the stalls, also pointed out to me who were the 
most remarkable personages round about us. Thei’e 
were ambassadors, politicians, and gentlemen, mili-' 
tary and literary ; there were beauties, French, Rus- 
sian, and English : there were old ladies who had 
been beauties once, and who, by the help of a little 
distance and politeness (and if you did n’t use your 
opera-glass, which is a cruel detecter of paint and 
wrinkles), looked young and handsome still: and 
plenty of old bucks in the stalls and boxes, well- 
wigged, well-gloved, and brilliantly waistcoated, very 
obsequious to the ladies, and satisfied with them- 
selves and the world. 

Up in the second tire of boxes I saw a very stout, 
jolly, good-humored-looking la(.iy, whose head-dress 
and ringlets and general appurtenances were unmis- 
takably English — and whom, were you to meet hqp 
at Timbuctoo, or in the Seraglio of the Grand Sultan 
amongst a bevy of beauties collected from all the 
countries of the earth, one would instantly know to 
be a British female. I do not mean to say that, were 
I the Padishah, I would select that moon-faced houri 
out of all the lovely society, and make her the Em- 
press or Grand Signora of my dominions ; but simply 
that there is a character about our ^ioun try women 
which leads one to know, recognize, and admire, and 
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wonder at tliem among all women of all tongues and 
countries. We* have our British Lion ; we have our 
Britannia ruling the waves : we have our British 
female — the most respectable, the ipost remarkable, 
of the women of this world. And now we have come 
to the woman who gives the subject, though she is 
not herself the subject, of these present remarks. 

As I looked at her with that fond curiosity and 
silent pleasure and wonder \/hich she (1 mean the 
Great-British Female) always inspires in my mind, 
watching her smiles, her ways and inotii)ns, her 
allurements and attractive gestures her head bob- 
bing to this friend wh(>m she recognized in the stalls 
— her jolly fat hand wagging a welcome to that 
acquaintance in a neighboring box — my friend and 
guide for the evening caught lier eye, and made her a 
respectful bow, and said to me with a look of much 
meaning, That is Mrs. Trotter-Walker.” And from 
that minute I forgot Madame Sontag, and thought 
only of Mrs. T.-W. 

“So that,” said I, “is Mrs. Trotter- Walker ! You 
have touched a chord in my heart. You have brought 
back old times to my memory, and made me recall 
some of the griefs and disappointments of my 
early days.” 

• “ Hold your tongue, man ! ” says Tom, my friend. 
“ Listen to the Sontag ; how divinely she is singing ! 
how .fresh her voice is still ! ” 

I looked up. at Mrs. Walker all the time with 
unabated interest. “ Madam,” thought I, “you look 
to be as kind and good-natured a person as eyes ever 
lighted upon. The way in which you are smiling to 
that young dandy with the double eyeglass, and the 
empressement with which he returns the salute, show 
that your friends are persons of rank and elegance, 
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‘fuid that you are esteemed by them — giving them, as 
I am sure from your kind appearance you do, good 
dinners and pleasant balls. But I wonder what would 
you think if yoji knew that I was looking at you ? I 
behold you for the first time: there are a hundred 
pretty young girls in the house, whom an amateur of 
mere beauty would examine with much greater satis- 
faction than he would naturally bestow upon a lady 
whose prime is past ; and yet the sight of you in- 
terests me and tickles me, so to speak, and my eye- 
glass can’t remove itself from the contemplation of 
your honest face.” 

What is it that interests me so ? What do you 
suppose interests a man the most in this life ? Him- 
self, to be sure. It is at liimself he is looking through 
his opera-glass — • himself who is concerned, or he 
would not be watching you so keenly. And now let 
me confess why it is that the lady in the upper box 
excites me so, and why I say, “ That is Mrs. Trotter- 
Walker, is it? ” with an air of such deep interest. 

Well, then. In the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty odd, it happened that I went to pass the 
winter at Rome, as we will call the city. Major- 
General and Mrs. Trotter- Walker were also there 3 
and until I heard of them there, I had never heard 
that there were such people in existence as the 
General and the lady — the lady yonder with the 
large fan in the upper boxes. Mrs. Walker, as be- 
came her station in life, took, I dare say, very com- 
fortable lodgings, gave dinners and parties to her 
friends, and had a night in the week for receptions. 

Much as 1 have travelled and lived abroad, these 
evening reunions have never gveatl>^ fascinated me. 
Man cannot live u^h)!! lemonade, wax candles, and 
weak tea. * Gloves and white neck-cloths cost money, 
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and those plaguy shiny boots are always so tight and* 
hot. Am I made of money, that I can hire a coach to 
go to one of these soirt^es on a rainy Roman night ; or 
can I come in goloshes, and take them off in the ante- 
chamber ? I am too poor for cabs, and too vain for 
goloshes. If it had been to see the girl of iny heart 
(I mean at the time when there were girls, and T had 
a heart), I could n’t have gone in goloshes. W(;il, not 
being in love, and not liking weak tea and lemonade, 

I did not go to evening-parties that year at Rome ; 
nor, of later years, at Paris, Vienna, Copenhagen, 
Islington, or wherever I may have been. 

What, then, were niy feelings when my dear and 
valued friend, Mrs. Coverlade (slie is a daughter of 
that venerable Peer, the Right Honorable the Lord 
Comraandine), who was passing th(3 winter too at 
Rome, said to me, My dear Dr. Pacihco, what have 
you done to offend Mrs. Trotter- Walker ? ” 

‘‘I know no, person of .that name,” I said. 
knew Walker of the Post Office, and poor Trotter wJio 
was a captain in our regiment, and died under my 
hands at the Bahamas, But with the Trotter- Walkers 
I have n’t the honor of an acquaintance.” 

Well, it is not likely that you will have that 
honor,” Mrs. Coverlade said. “ Mrs. Walker said 
last night that she did not wish to make your ac- 
quaintance, and that she did not intend to receive 
you.’.’ 

I think shp might have waited until I asked her, 
Madam,” I said. What have I done to her ? I 
have never seen or heard of her : how should I waiit 
to get into her house ? or attend at her Tuesdays — 
confound her Tuesdays ! ” I am sorry to say J said, 
Confound Mrs. Walker’s Tuesdays,’’ and the conver- 
sation took another turn, and it so happened that I 
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was called away from Rome suddenly, and never set 
eyes upon Mrs. Walker, or indeed thought about her 
from that day to this. 

Strange endurance of human vanity! a million of 
much more impoifant conversations have escaped one 
since then, most likely — but the memory of this lit- 
tle mortiiication (for such it is, after all) remains 
quite fresh in the mind, and unforgotten, though it is 
a trifle, and more than half a score of years old. We 
forgive injuries, we survive even our remorse for 
great wrongs that we ourselves commit; but I doubt 
if we ever forgive slights of this nature put upon us, 
or forget circumstances in which our self-love had 
been made to suffer. 

Otherwise, why should the remembrance of Mrs. 
Trotter-Walker have remained so lively in this bosom ? 
Why should her appearance have excited such a keen 
interest in these eyes ? Had Venus or Helen (the 
favorite beauty of l*aris) been at the side of Mrs. 
T.-W., I should have looked at tlie latter more than 
at the Queen of Love herself. Had Mrs. Walker 
murdered Mrs. Racifico, or inflicted some mortal in- 
jury upon me, I might forgive her — but for slight? 
Never, Mrs. Trottcjr-Walker ; never, by Nemesis, 
never ! 

And now, having allowed my personal wrath to eis- 
plode, let us calmly moralize for a minute or two^ 
, upon this little circumstance ; for there is no circum- 
stance, however little, that won’t afford a text for 
a sermon. Why was it that Mrs. General Trotter- 
Walker refused to receive l!>r. S. Pacifico at her 
parties ? She had noticed me probably somewhere 
where I had not remarked her ; she did not like my 
aquiline countenance, niy manner of 4iaking snuff, my 
Blucher l)oots, or what not ? or she had seen me 
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walking with my friend Jack Baggett, the painter, oil 
the Pinoio — a Jellow with a hat and beard like a 
bandit, a shabby paletot, and a' great pipe between his 
teeth. I was not genteel enough for her circle — I 
assume that to be the reason ; indefc, Mrs. Coverlade, 
witli a good-natured smile at my coat, which I own 
was somewhat shabby, gave me to understand as 
much. 

You little know, iny worthy kind lady, what a loss 
you had that season at Rome, in turning up your ami- 
able nose at the i)resent writer. I could have given 
you appropriate anecdotes (with which my mind is 
stored) of all the courts of Europe (besides of Africa, 
Asia, and St. Domingo), which 1 have visited. I 
could have made the General die of laughing after 
dinner with some of my funny stories, of which I 
keep a book, without which I never travel. I am 
content with my dinner: I caii carve beautifully, and 
make jokes upon almost any .dish at table. I can talk 
about wine, cookery, hotels all over the Continent : — 
anything you will. * I have been familiar with Cardi- 
nals, Bed Republicans, Jesuits, German Trinces, and 
Carbonari; and what is more, 1 can listen and hold 
my tongue to admiration. Ah, Madam ! what did 
you lose m refusing to make the acquaintance of 
Solomon Pacifico, M. D. ! 

And why ? Because my coat was a trifle thread- 
bare ‘f because I dined at the Lepre ” with Raggett 
and some of those otlier bandits of painters, and had 
not the money to hire a coach and horses. 

Gentility is the dedth and destruction of social 
happiness amongst the middle classes in England. It 
destroys naturalness (if I may coin such a word) and 
kindly sympathies. The object of life, as I take it, 
is to be friendly with everybody. As a rule, and to 
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"h philosophical cosmopolite, every man ought to be 
welcome. I do not mean to your intimacy or affec* 
tion, but to your society ; as there .is, if we would or 
could but discover it, something notjible, something 
worthy of obser^tion, of sympathy, of wonder and 
amusement in every fellow-mortal. If I had been 
Mr. Pacifico, travelling with a courier and a carriage, 
would Mrs. Walker have made any objection to me ? 

I think not. It was the Blucher boots and the worn 
hat and the homely companion of the individual 
which were unwelcome to this lady. If I had been 
the disguise(] Duke Pacifico, and not a retired army- 
surgeon, would she have forgiven herself for slighting 
me ? Wiiat stores of novels, what folson of plays, 
are composed upon this theme, — the queer old char- 
acter in the wig and cloak throws off coat and specta- 
cles, and appears suddenly with a star and crown, — 
a Haroun Alraschid, or other Merry Monarch. And 
straightway we clap our liands and applaud — what ? 
— the star and garter. 

But disguised emperors are not common now-a-days. 
You don’t turn away monarchs from your door, any 
more than angels, unawares. Consider, though, how 
many a good fellow you may shut but and sneer 
upon ! what an immense deal of ideasure, frankness, 
kindness, good-fellowship, we forego for the sake of 
our confounded gentility, and respect for outward 
show ! Instead of placing our society upon an honest* 
footing, we make our aim almost avowedly sordid. 
Love is of necessity banished from your society when ■ 
you measure all your guests b;^ a money -standard. 

I think of all this — a harmless man — seeing a 
good-natured-looking, jolly woman in the boxes yon- 
der, who thought herself once too gi’eat a person to 
associate with the likes of me. If I give myself airs 
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to my neighbor, may I think of this too, and be a* 
little more humble ! And you, honest friend, who 
read this — have you ever pooh-poohed a man as good 
as you ? If you fall into the society of people whom 
you are pleased to call your infAors, did you ever 
sneer ? If so, change I into U, and the fable is nar* 
rated for your own benefit, by your obedient servant, 

Solomon Paciftco. 


ON* THE PLEASURES OF BEING A FOGY. 

Whilst I was riding the other day by the beauti- 
ful Serpentine River upon my excellent friend Heavy- 
side/s gray cob, and in company of the gallant and 
agreeable Augustus Toplady, a carriage passed from 
which looked out a face of sjach remarkable beauty, 
that Augustus and myself guickehed our pace to fol- 
low the vehicle, and to keej) for a while those charm- 
ing features in vie\^^. My beloved and unknown young 
friend who peruse these lines, it was very likely your 
face which attracted your humble servant ; recollect 
whether you were not in the Park upon the day I al- 
lude to, and if you were, whom else could I mean but 
you ? I don’t know your name ; I have forgotten the 
arms on the carriage, or whether there were any; and 
as fgr woineids dresses, who can remember them ? but 
your dear kind. countenance was so pretty and good-hu- 
mored and pleasant to look at, that it remains to this 
day faithfully engrave on my heart, and I feel sure 
that you are as good as you are handsome. Almost all 
handsome women are good: they cannot choose but 
be good and gentle with those sweet features and that 
charming graceful figure. A day in which one sees a 
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vtry pretty woman should always be noted as a holy 
day with a man, and marked with a white stone. In 
this way, and at this season in London, to be sure, 
such a day comes seven times in the week, and our 
calendar, like th#b of the Roman Catholics, is all 
Saints’ days. 

Toplady, then, on his chestnut horse, with his glass 
in his eye, and the tips of his shiny boots just touch- 
ing the stirrup, and your slave, the present writer, 
rode after your carriage, and looked at you with such 
, notes of admiration expressed in their eyes, that you 
remember you blushed, you smiled, and then began to 
talk to that very nice-looking elderly lady in the front 
seat, Vho of course was your mamma. You turned 
out of the ride — it was time to go home and dress for 
dinner, — you were gone. Good luck go with you, 
and with all fair things which thus come and pass 
away ! 

Top caused his horse to cut all sorts of absurd capers 
and carocles by the side of your carriage. He made 
it dance upon two legs, then upon’ other two, then as 
if he would jump over the railings and crush the 
admiring nursery-maids and the rest of the infantry. 
1 should think he got his animal from Batty's, and 
that, at a crack of Widdicomb*s whip, he could dance 
a quadrille. He ogled, he smiled, he took off his hoj;, 
to a Countess’s carriage that hapx^ened to be passing in 
the other line, and so showed his hair j he grinned, he. 
kissed his little finger-tips and flung them about as if 
he would shake them off — whereas the other x)al‘ty on 
the gray cob — the old gentleman — i)owdered along 
at a resolute trot, and never once took liis respectful 
eyes off you while you continued in the ring. 

When you were gone (you see by the way in which 
I linger about you still, that I am unwilling to part 
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with you) Toplady turned round upon me with a kill-* 
ing triumphant .air, and stroked that impudent little 
tuft he has on his chin, and said — ‘^1 say, old boy, it 
was the chestnut she was looking at, and not the 
gwayP And I make no doubt h#thinks you are in 
love with him to this minute. 

^^You silly young jackanapes,’^ said T, what do 1 
care whether she was looking at the gray or the chest- 
nut ? I was thinking about the girl ; you were think- 
ing about yourself, and be hanged to your vanity ! ” 
And with this thrust in his little chest, I flatter my- 
self I upset young Toplady, ‘that triumphant careering 
rider. 

It was natural that he should wish to please ; that 
is, that he should wish other people to admire him. 
Augustus Toplady is young (still) and lovely. It is not 
until a late period of life that a genteel young fellow, 
with a Grecian nose and a suitable waist and whis- 
kers, begins to admire other people besides himself. 

That, however, is the great advantage which a man 
possesses whose incoming of life is over, whose reason 
is not taken prisoner by any kind of blandishments, 
and who knows and feels that he is a FOGY. As an 
old buck is an odious sight, absurd, and ridiculous be- 
fore gods -and men; cruelly, but deservedly, quizzed 

you young people, who are not in the least duped 
by his youthful airs or toilet artifices, so an honest, 

• goodmatured, straightforward, middle-aged, easily- 
"pleased Fogy is a worthy and amiable member of so- 
ciety, knd a man who gets both respect and liking. 

Even in the lovely sex, who has not remarked how 
painful is that period of a woman’s life when she is 
passing out of her bloom, and thinking about giving 
up her position as a beauty ? What sad injustice and 
stratagems she has to perpetrate during the struggle t 
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She hides away her daughters in the schoolroom, she 
makes them wear cruel pinafores, and. dresses herself 
in the garb which they ought to assume. She is 
obliged to distort the calendar, and to resort to all 
sorts of schemes afW arts to hide, in her own person, 
the august and respectable marks of time. Ah ! what 
is this revolt against nature but impotent blasphemy ? 
Is not Autumn beautiful in its appointed season, that 
we are to be ashamed of her and paint her yellowing 
leg^ves pea-green ? Let us, 1 say, take the fall of the 
year as it was made, serenely and sweetly, and await 
the time when Winter comes and the nights shut in. 1 
know, for my part, many ladies who are far more agree- 
able and more beautiful too, now that they are no 
longer beauties ; and, by converse, I have no doubt 
that Toplad}^, about whom we were speaking just 
now, will be a far pleasanter person when he has 
given up the practice, or desire, of killing the other 
sex, and has sunk into a mellow repose as an old 
bachelor or a married man. 

The great and delightful advantage that a man en- 
joys in the world, after he has abdicated all preten- 
sions as a conqueror and enslaver of females, and both 
formally, and of his heart, acknowledges himself to be 
a Fogy, is that he now comes for the first time to en- 
joy and appreciate duly the society of women. For ^ 
young man about town, there is only one woman in 
the whole city — (at least very few indeed of the 
young Turks, let us hope, dare to have two or three 
strings to their wicked bows) — he goes to ball after 
ball in pursuit of that one person ; he sees no other, 
eyes but hers; hears no other voice; cares for no 
other petticoat but that in which his charmer dances : 
he pursues her — is refused — is accepted and jilted; 
breaks his heart, mends it of course, and goes on again 
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after some other beloved being, until in the order of 
fate and nature he marries and settles, or remains 
unmarried, free, and a Fogy. Until then we know 
nothing of women — the kindness., and refinement and 
wit of the elders ; the artless prattle and dear little 
chatter of the young ones ; all these are hidden from 
us until we take the Fogy’s degree : nay, even perhaps 
from married men, whose age and gravity entitle them 
to rank amongst Fogies; for every woman, who is 
worth anything, will be jealous of her husband up to 
seventy or eighty, and always prevent his intercourse 
with other ladies. But an old bachelor, or better still, 
an old widower, has this delightful eMtrh into the fe- 
male world ; he is free to come ; to go ; to listen ; to 
joke ; to sympathize ; to talk with mamma about her 
plans and troubles ; to pump from Miss the little 
secrets that gush so easily from her pure little well 
of a heart ; the ladies do not'ye^uo* themselves before 
him, and he is admitted to their mysteries like the 
Doctor, the Confeseor, or the Kislar Aga. 

What man, who can enjoy this pleasure and privi- 
lege, ought to be indifferent to it? If the society 
of one woman is delightful, as the young fellows 
think, and justly, how much more delightful is the 
•^society of a thousand ! One woman, for instance, has 
brown eyes, and a geological or musical turn ; another 
has sweet blue eyes, and takes, let us say, the Gorham 
side of the controversy at present pending; a third 
darling, with long fringed lashes hiding eyes of hazel, 
lifts them up ceiling-wards in behalf of Miss Sellon, 
thinks the Lord Chief Justice has hit the poor young 
lady very hard in publishing her letters, and proposes 
to quit the Church next Tuesday or Wednesday, oi 
"whenever Mr. Oriel is ready — and, of course, a man 
may^be in love with one or the other of these. But it 
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is manifest that brown eyes will remain brown eyes 
to the end, and that, having no other interest but 
music or geology, her conversation on those points 
may grow more than sufficient. Sapphira, again, 
when she has said her say with regard to the Gorham 
affair, and proved that the other party are but Eo- 
manists in disguise, and who is interested on no other 
subject, may possibly tire you — so may Hazelia, who 
is working altar-cloths all day, and would desire no 
better martyrdom than to walk barefoot in a night 
procession up Sloane Street and home by Wilton 
Place, time enough to get her poor meurtris little feet 
into white slippers for the night’s ball — I say, if a 
man can be wrought up to rapture, and enjoy bliss in 
the company of any one of these young ladies, or any 
other individuals in the infinite variety of Miss-kind 
— how much real sympathy, benevolent pleasure, and 
kindly observation may he enjoy, when he is allowed 
to be familiar with the whole charming race, and be- 
hold the brightness of all their different eyes, and 
listen to the sweet music of their various voices ! 

In possession of the right and privilege of garru- 
lity which is accorded to old age, I cannot allow that 
a single side of paper should contain all that I have^ 
to say in resj)ect to the manifold advantages of being 
a Fogy. 1 am a Fogy, and have been a young man. 
I see twenty women in the world constantly to whom 
I would like to have given a lock of niy hair in days 
when my ]^ate boasted of that ornament ; for whom 
my heart felt tumultuous emotions, before the victori- 
ous and beloved Mrs. Pacifico subjugated it. If I had 
any feelings now, Mrs. P. would order them and me 
to be quiet : but I have none ; I am tranquil — yes, 
really tranquil (though as my dear Leonora is sitting 
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opposite to me at this minute, and has an aska&ce 
glance from her novel to my paper as I write — even 
if I were not tranquil, I should say that I was ; but I 
am quiet) : I have passed the hot stage : and I do not 
know a pleasanter and calmer feeling of mind than 
that of a respectable person of the middle age, who 
can still be heartily and generously fond of all the 
women about whom he was in a ]mssion and a fever 
in early life. If you cease liking a woman when you 
cease loving her, depend on it, that one of you is a 
bad one. You are parted, never mind with what 
pangs on either side, or by what circumstances of 
fate, choice, or necessity, — you have no money or she 
has too much, or she likes somebody (dse better, and 
so forth ; but an honest Fogy should always, unless 
reason be given to the contrary, think well of the 
woman whom he has once thought well of, and remem- 
ber her with kindness and# tenderness, as a man re- 
members a place where he has been very happy. 

A proper management of his recollections thus con- 
stitutes a very great item in the hap])iness of a Fogy. 

I, for my part, w'ould rather remember , and , 

and (I dare not mention names, for is n^t my 

Leonora pretending to read “ The Initials,’’ and peep- 
ing over my shoulder ?) than be in love over again, 
»It is because I have suffered prodigiously from that 
passion that I am interested in beholding others 
undergoing the malady. I watch it in all ball-rooms 
(over my cards, where I and the old ones sit), and 
dinner-parties. Without sentiment, there would be no 
flavor in life at all. I like to watch young folks who 
are fond of each other, be it the housemaid furtively 
engaged smiling and glancing with John through the 
area railings ; be it Miss and the Captain whispering 
in the embrasure of the drawing-room window — 
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Affiant is interesting to me because of Amain — of 
course it is Mrs. Pacilico I mean. 

All Fogies of good breeding and kind condition of 
mind, who go about in the world much, should re- 
member to efface themselves — if I may use a French 
phrase — they should not, that is to say, thrust in 
their old mugs on all occasions. When the people are 
marching out to dinner, for instance, and the Captain 
is sidling up to Miss, Fogy, because he is twenty years 
older than the Captain, should not push himself for- 
ward to arrest that young fellow, and carry off the 
disappointed girl on his superannuated rheumatic old 
elbow. When there is anything of this sort going on 
(and a man of the world has possession of the carte 
du pays with half an eye), 1 become interested in a 
picture, or have something particular to say to pretty 
Polly the parrot, or to little Tommy, who is not 
coming in to dinner, and while I am talking to him. 
Miss and the Captain make their little arrangement. 
In this way I managed only last week to let young 
Billiiigton and the lovely Blanche Pouter get together ; 
and walked down stairs with my hat for the only 
partner of iny arm. Augustus Toplady now, because 
he was a Captain of Dragoons almost before Billing- 
ton was born, would have insisted upon his ‘right of 
precedence over Billington, who only got his troops 
the other day. 

Precedence ! Fiddlestick ! Men squabble about pre- 
cedence because they are doubtful about their con- 
dition, as Irishmen will insist upon it that you are 
determined to insult and trample upon their beautiful 
country, whether you are thinking about it or no; 
men young to the world mistrust the bearing of others 
towards them, because they mistrust themselves. I 
have seen many sneaks and much cringing of course 
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in the world ; but the fault of gentlefolks is generally 
the contrary — an absurd doubt of the intentions of 
others towards us, and a perpetual assertion of our 
twopenhy dignity, which nobody is thinking of 
wounding. 

As a young man, if the lord I knew did not happen 
to notice me, the next time I met him I used to 
envelop myself in my dignity, and treat his lordship 
with such a tremendous haute ar and killing coolness 
of demeanor, that you might have fancied I was an 
Earl at least, and he a menial u])on whom I trampled. 
Whereas he was a simple, good-natured creature who 
had no idea of insulting or slighting me, and, indeed, 
scarcely any idea about any subject, except racing and 
shooting. Young men have this uneasiness in society, 
because they are thinking about themselves: Fogies 
are happy and tramiuil, because they are taking advan- 
tage of, and enjoying, witlfout . suspicion, the good- 
nature and good ottices of other well-bred people. 

Have you not .often wished for yourself, or some 
other dear friend, ten thousand a year ? It is natural 
that you should like such a good thing as ten thousand 
a year; and all the pleasures and comforts which it 
brings. ^So also it is natural that a man should like 
the society of people well-to-do in the world ; who 
^make their houses pleasant, who gather pleasant 
persons about them, who have fine pictures on their 
walls, pleasant books in their libraries, pleasant parks 
and .town and country houses, good cooks and good 
cellars : if I were coming to dine with you, I would 
rather have a good dinner than a bad one ; if So-and-so 
is as good as you and possesses these things, he, in so 
far, is better than you who do not possess them : there- 
fore I had rather go to his house in Belgravia than to 
your lodgings in Kentish Town. That is the ration- 
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ale of living in good company. An absurd, conceited, 
high-aiid-mighty young man hangs bsLck, at once in- 
solent and bashful; an honest, simple, quiet, easy, 
clear-sighted Fogy steps in and takes the goods, 
which the gods provide, without elation as without 
squeamishness. 

It is only a few men who attain simplicity in early 
life. This man has his conceited self-importance to 
be cured of ; that has his conceited baslifulness to be 
‘‘taken out of him,” as the phrase is. You have a 
disquiet which you try to hide, and you put on a 
haughty guarded manner. You are suspicions of the 
good-will of the company round about you, or of the 
estimation in which they hold you. You sit mum at 
table. It is not your place to “ put yourself forward.” 
You are thinking about yourself, that is ; you are 
suspicious about that personage and everybody else : 
that is, you are not frank ; that is, you are not well- 
bred ; that is, you are not agreeable. I would instance 
my young friend Mumford as a painful example — 
one of the wittiest, cheeriest, cleverest, and most 
honest of fellows in his own circle ; but having the 
lionor to dine the other day at Mr. Hobanob’s, where 
his Excellency tlie Crimean Minister and several 
gentlemen of humor and wit were assembled. Mum- 
ford did not open his mouth once for tlie purposes of 
conversation, but sat and ate his dinner as silently as 
a brother of La Trappe. 

He was thinking with too much distrust of himself 
(and of others by conseciuence) as Toplady was think- 
ing of himself in the little affair in Hyde Park to 
which I have alluded in the former chapter. When 
Mumford is an honest Fogy, like some folks, he will 
neither distrust his host, nor his company, nor him- 
self; he will make the best of the hour and the 
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people round about him ; he will scorn tumbling over 
head and heels? for his dinner, but he will take and 
give his part of the good things, join in the talk and 
laugh unaffectedly, nay, actually tumble over head 
and heels, perhaps, if he has a talent that way ; not 
from a wish to show off his powers, but from a sheer 
good-humor and desire to oblige. Whether as guest 
or as entertainer, your part and business in society is 
to make people as happy and as easy as you can ; the 
master gives you his best wine and welcome — you 
give, in your turn, a smiling face, a disposition to be 
pleased and to please: and my good young friend 
who reads this, don’t doubt about yourself, or think 
about your precious person. When you have got on 
your best coat and waistcoat, and have your dandy 
shirt and tie arranged — consider these as so many 
settled things, and go forward and through your 
business. • 

That is why people in • what is called the great 
world are commonly better bred than persons less 
fortunate in their condition : not that they are better 
in reality, but from circumstances they are never un- 
easy about their position in the world ; therefore they 
are more honest and simple : therefore they are better 
bred than Growler, who scowls at the great man a 
<^iefiance and a determination tllat he will not be 
trampled upon : or poor Fawner, who goes (piivering 
down on his knees, and licks my lord’s shoes. F)Ut I 
think in our world — at least in my experience — 
there are even more Growlers than Fawners. 

It will be seen by the above remark, that a desire to 
shine or to occupy a marked place in society does not 
constitute my idea of happiness, or become the char- 
acter of a discreet Fogy. Time, which has dimmed 
the lustre of his waistcoats, allayed the violence of 
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his feelings, and sobered down his head with gray, 
should give to the whole of his life a quiet neutral 
tinge ; out of which calm and reposeful condition an 
honest old Fogy looks on the world, and the struggle 
there of women and men. I doubt whether this is 
not better than struggling yourself, for you preserve 
your interest and do not lose your temper. Succeed- 
ing ? What is the great use of succeeding ?* Failing ? 
Where is the great harm ? It seems to you a matter 
0^ vast interest at one time of your life whether you 
shall be a lieutenant or a colonel — whether you shall 
or shall not be invited to the Ducliess’s party — 
whether you shall get the place you and a hundred 
other competitors are trying for — whether Miss will 
have you or not ; what the deuce does it all matter a 
few years afterwards ? Do you, Jones, mean to in- 
timate a desire that History should occupy herself 
with your paltry personality ? The Future does not 
care whether you were a captain or a private soldier. 
You get a card to the Duchess’s party : it is no more 
or less than a ball, or a breakfast, like other balls or 
breakfasts. You are half distracted because Miss 
won’t have you and takes the other fellow, or you get 
her (as I did Mrs. Facifico) and*find that she is quite 
a different tiling from what you expected. Psha! 
These things appear as nought — when Time passes 
— ‘ Time the consoler, — Time the anodyne — Time 
the gray cjilin satirist, whose sad smile seems to say. 
Look, 0 man, at the vanity of tlie objects you pursue, 
and of yourself who pursue them ! 

But on the one hand, if there is an alloy in all 
success, is there not a something wholesome in all 
disappointment? To endeavor to regard them both 
benevolently, is the task of a philosopher; and he 
who can do so is a very lucky Fogy, 
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CHILD’S PARTIES: 

AKD A KEMONSTRANCE CONCERNING THEM.^ 

1 . 

Sir, — your publication finds its way to almost 
every drawing-room table in this metropolis, and i? 
read by the young and old in e\ery family, I beseech 
you to give admission to the remonstrance of an un- 
happy parent, and to endeavor to put a stop to a 
practice which appears to me to be increasing daily, 
and is likely to operate most injuriously upon the 
health, morals, and comfort of society in general. 

The awful spread of Juvenile Parties, sir, is the 
fact to which I would draw your attention. There is 
no end to those entertainments, and if the custom be 
not speedily checked, peoplt) will be obliged to fly 
from London at Christma’s, and hide their children 
during the holidays. I gave mine warning in a speech 
at breakfast this day, and said with tears in my eyes 
that if the Juvenile Party system went on, I would 
take a house at Margate next winter, for that, by 
heavens !. I could not bear another Juvenile Season in 
London. 

* If they would but transfer Innocents’ Day to the 
summer holidays, and let the children have their 
pleasures in May or June, we might get on. But now 
ill this most ruthless and cutthroat season of sleet, 
thaw, frost, wind, snow, mud, and sore throats, it is 
quite a tempting of fate to be going much abroad ; 
and this is the time of all others that is selected for 
the amusement of our little darlings. 

As the first step towards the remedying of the evil 
1 Addressed to Mr. Punch. 
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of which I complain, I am obliged to look Mr. Punch 
himself in his venerable beard, and say, ^‘You sir, 
have, by your agents, caused not a little of the mis- 
chief. I desire that, during Christmas time at least, 
Mr. Leech should be abolished, or sent to take a 
holiday. Judging from his sketches, I should say 
that he must be endowed with a perfectly pionstrous 
organ of philoprogenitiveness ; he revels in the delin- 
eation of the dearest and most beautiful little boys 
and girls in turn-down collars and broad sashes, and 
produces in your ‘ Almanack ’ a picture of a child’s cos- 
tume ball, in which he has made the little wretches 
in the dresses of every age, and looking so happy, 
beautiful, and charming, that I have carefully kept 
the picture from the sight of the women and children 
of my own household, and — I will not say burned it, 
for I had not the heart to do that — but locked it 
away privately, lest they should conspire to have a 
costume ball themselves, aAd little Polly should insist 
upon appearing in the dress of Anne Boleyne, or little 
Jacky upon turning out as an Ancient Briton.” 

An odious, revolting and disagreeable practice, sir, 
I say, ought not to be described in a manner so atro- 
.eiously pleasing. The real satirist has no, right to 
lead the public astray about the Juvenile Fete nui- 
sance, and to describe a child’s ball as if it was a sort^ 
of Paradise, and the little imps engaged as happy and 
pretty as so many cherubs. They should be draWn, 
one and all, as hideous — disagreeable — distorted — 
alfected — jealous of each other — dancing awkwardly 
— with shoes too tight for them — over-eating them- 
selves at supper — very unwell (and deservedly so) 
the next morning, with mamma ad^iinistering a 
mixture made after the Doctor’s prescription, and 
which should be painted awfully black, in an immense 
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large teacup, and (as might be shpwn by the horrible 
expression on 'the little patient^s face) of the most 
disgusting flavor. Banish, I say, that Mr. Leech 
during tihristmas time, at least ; for, by a misplaced 
kindness and absurd fondness for children, he is likely 
to do them and their parents an incalculable quantity 
of harm. 

As every man, sir, looks at the world out of his own 
eyes or spectacles, or in other words, speaks of it as 
he finds it himself, I will lay before you my own case, 
being perfectly sure that many another parent will 
sympathize with me. My family, already inconven- 
iently large, is yet constantly on the increase, and it 
is out of the question that Mrs. Spec ^ should go to 
parties, as that admirable woman has the best of occu- 
pations at home; where she is always nursing the 
baby. Hence it becomes the father^s duty to accom- 
pany his children abroad, aifd to give them pleasure 
during the holidays. • 

Our own place ,of residence is in South Carolina 
Place, Clapham Road, North, in one of the most 
healthy of the suburbs of this great City. But our 
relatives and acquaintances are numerous ; and they, 
are spread all over the town and its outskirts. Mrs. • 
S. has sisters married, and dwelling respectively in 
•Islington, Haverstock Hill, Bedford Place, Upper 
Baker Street, and Tyburn Gardens ; besides the chih 
dreri\s grandmother, Kensington Gravel Pits, whose 
parties we are all of course obliged to attend. A very 
great connection of ours, and nearly related to a 
B-r-n-t and M.P., lives not a hundred miles from 
B-lg-ve Square. I could enumerate a dozen more 
places where our kinsmen or intimate friends are — 

^ A name sometimes assumed by the writer iu his contributions 
to "Punch.” 
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• heads of families every one of them, with their quivers 

more or less full of little arrows. 

What is the consequence ? I herewith send it to 
you in the shape of these eighteen enclosed notes, 
written in various styles more or less correct and 
corrected, from Miss Fanny’s, aged seven, who hopes 
in round hand that her dear cousins will come and 
drink tea with her on New Year’s Eve, her birthday, 
— to that of the Governess of the B-r-n-t in question, 
who requests the pleasure of our company at a ball, a 
conjurer, and a Christmas Tree. Mrs. Spec, for the 
valid reason above stated, cannot frequent these meet- 
ings: I am the deplorable chaperon of the young 
people. I am called upon to conduct my family five 
miles to tea at six o’clock. No count is taken of our 
personal habits, hours of dinner, or intervals of rest. 
We are made the victims of an infantile conspiracy, 
nor will the lady of the'' house hear of any revolt or 
denial. 

Why,” says she, with the spirit which becomes a 
woman and mother, you* go to your man^s parties 
eagerly enough : what an unnatural wretch you must 
be to grudge your children their jdeasures ! ” She 
looks round, sweeps all six of them into her arms, 
whilst the baby on her lap begins to bawl, and you 
are assailed by seven^ pairs, of imploring eyes, against 
which there is no appeal. You must go. If you are , 
dying of lumbago, if you are engaged to the best of 
dinners, if you are longing to stop at home and. read 
Macaulay, you must give up all and go. 

And it is not to one party or two, but to almost all. 
You must go to the Gravel Pits, otherwise the grand- 
mother will eut the children out of her ^ill, and leave 
her property to her other grandchildren. If you re- 
fuse Islington, and accept Tyburn Gardens, you sneer 
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at a poor relation, and acknowledge a ^ch one readily 
enough. If you decline Tyburn Gardens, you fling 
away the chances of the poor dear children in life, 
and the hopes of the cadetship for little Jaeky. If 
you go to Hampstead, having declined Bedford Place, 
it is because you never refuse an invitation to Hamp- 
stead, where they make much of you, and Miss Maria 
is pretty (as 9/ou think, though your wife doesn’t), 
and do not care for the Doctor in Bedford Place. 
And if you accept Bedford Place, you dare not refuse 
Upper Baker Street, because there is a coolness be- 
tween the two families, and you must on no account 
seem to take part with one or tiie other. 

In this way many a man besides myself, I dare say, 
finds himself miserably tied down, and a helpless 
prisoner, like Gulliver in the hands of the Lillipu- 
tians. Let us just enumerate a few of the miseries of 
the pitiable parental slave. • 

In the first place, examine the question in a pecun- 
iary point of view. The expenses of children’s toilets 
at this present time are perfectly frightful. 

My eldest boy, Gustavus, at homo from Dr. Birch’s 
Academy, Rodwell Regis, wears turquoise studs, fine 
linen shirts, white waistcoats, and shiny boots : and, 
when I proposed that he should go to a party in Ber- 
^ lin gloves, asked me if 1 wished that he should be 
mistaken for a footman ? My second, Augustus, 
grumbles about getting his elder brother’s clothes, 
norjcould he be brought to accom>uodato himself to 
Gustavus’s waistcoats at all, had not his mother 
coaxed him by the loan of her cliain and watch, which 
latter the child broke after many desperate attempts 
to wind it up. As for the little fellow, Adolphus, his 
mother has him attired in a costume partly Scotch, 
partly Hungarian, mostly buttons, and with a Louis 
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Qimtorze hat ^nd scarlet feather, and she curls this 
child’s hair with her own blessed tongs 'every night. 

I wish she would do as much for the girls, though : 
but no. Monsieur Floridor must do that: and 'accord- 
ingly every day this season, that abominable little 
Frenchman, who is, I have no doubt, a Red Republi- 
can, and smells of cigars and hair-oil, comes over, and, 
at a cost of eighteenpence par teU^ figs out my little 
creatures’ heads with fixature, bandoline, crinoline — 
the, deuce knows what. 

The bill for silk stockings, sashes, white frocks, is 
so enormous that I have not been able to pay my own 
tailor these three years. 

The bill for flys to ’Anistid and back, to Hizzling- 
ton and take up, etc., is fearful. The drivers, in this 
extra weather, must be paid extra, and. they drink 
extra. Having to go to Hackney in the snow, on the 
night of the 6tli of January, our man was so hope- 
lessly inebriated, that I was compelled to get out 
and drive myself; and I am now, on what is called 
Twelfth Day (with, of course, another child’s party 
before me for the evening), writing this from my bed, 
sir, with a severe cold, a violent toothache, and a most 
acute rheumatism. 

As I hear the knock of our medical man, whom an 
anxious wife has called in, I close this letter ; asking 
leave, however, if I survive, to return to this painful 
subject next week. And, wishing you a merry! New 
Year, I have the honor to be, dear Mr. Punch, 

, Your constant reader, 


Spec. 
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Conceive, sir, that in spite of my warning and 
entreaty we were invited to no less than three Child’s 
Parties last Tuesday ; to two of which a lady in this 
house who shall be nameless, desired that her children 
should be taken. On Wednesday we had Dr. Lens’s 
microscope ; and on Thursday you were good enough 
to send me your box for the Hayniarket Theatre ; and 
of course Mrs. S. and the children are extremely 
obliged to you for the attention. I did not mind the 
theatre so much. I sat in the back of the box and 
fell asleep. I wish there was a room with easy-chairs 
and silence enjoined, whither parents might retire, in 
the houses where Children’s Parties are given. But 
no — it would be of no lise : the fiddling and piano- 
forte-playing and scuffling and laughing of the chil- 
dren would keep you awake. ^ 

I am looking out in th^ papers for some eligible 
schools where there shall be no vacations — I can’t 
bear these festivifies much longer. I begin to hate 
children in tlieir evcming dresses : when cliildren are 
attired in those absurd best clothes, what can you ex- 
pect from them but affectation and airs of fashion ? 
One day’ last year, sir, having to conduct the two 
•young ladies who then frequented juvenile parties, 
I found them, upon entering the fly, into whicih they 
had preceded me under convoy of their maid — I 
found them — in what a condition, think you ? Wh}^, 
with* the skirts of their stiff muslin frocks actually 
thrown over their heads, so that they should not 
crumple in the carriage ! A child who cannot go 
into society but with a muslin frock in this position, 
I say, had best stay in the nursery in her pinafore. 
If you are not able to enter the world with your dress 
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Ilf its proper place, I say stay at home. I blushed, 
sir, to see that Mrs. S. did nH blush when I informed 
her of this incident, but only laughed in a strange in- 
decorous manner, and said that the girls must keep 
their dresses neat. — Neatness as much as you please, 
but I should have thought Neatness would wear her 
frock in the natural way. 

And look at the children when they arrive at theit 
place of destination ; what processes of coquetry they 
are made to go through! They are first carried into 
a room where there are pins, combs, looking-glasses, 
and lady’s-maids, who shake the children’s ringlets 
out, spread abroad their great immense sashes and 
ribbons, and finally send them full sail into the danc- 
ing-room. With what a monstrous precocity they 
ogle their own faces in the looking-glasses; I have 
seen my boys, Gustavus and Adolphus, grin into the 
glass, and arrange their curls or the ties of their neck- 
cloths with as much eagerness as any grown-up man 
could show, who was going to pay a visit to the lady 
of his heart. With what an abominable complacency 
they get out their little gloves, and examine their silk 
stockings ! How can they be natural or unaffected 
when they are so preposterously' conceited about their 
fine clothes ? The other day we met one of Gus’s 
schoolfellows. Master Chaffers, at a party, who en-^ 
tered the room with a> little gibus hat under his arm, 
and to be sure made his bow with the aplomb of a 
dancing-master of sixty ; and my boys, who I suspect 
envied their comrade the gibus hat, began to giggle 
and sneer at him; and, further to disconcert him, 
Gus goes up to him and says, “Why, Chaffers, you 
consider yourself a deuced fine fellow, but there ’s a 
straw on your trousers.” Why should n’t there be ? 
And why should that poor little boy be called upon 
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to blush because he came to a party in a hack-cab ? . 
I, for my part,* ordered the children to walk home on 
that night, in order to punish them for. their pride. 
It rained, Grus wet and spoiled his shiny boots, Dol 
got a cold, and my wife scolded me for cruelty. . 

As to the airs which the wretches give themselves 
about dancing, I need not enlarge upon them here, 

* for the dangerous artist of the ‘‘liising Generation” 
has already taken them in hand. Not that his satire 
does the children the least good : they don’t see any- 
thing absurd in courting pretty girls, or in asserting 
the superiority of their own sex over the female. A 
few nights since, I saw Master Sultan at a juvenile 
ball, standing at the door of the dancing-room, egre- 
giously displaying his muslin pocket-handkercdiief, 
and waving it about as if he was in doubt to which 
of the young beauties he should cast it. Why don’t 
you dance. Master Sultan ? says I. My good sir,” 
he answered, just look it)urid at those girls, and say 
if I can dance ? Blas^ and selfish now, what will 
that boy be, sir, wlien his whiskers grow ? 

And when you think how Mrs. Mainchance seeks 
out rich partners for her little boys — how my own 
admirable Eliza has warned her children — “ My dears, 

I would rather you should dance with your Brown 
cousins than your Jones cousins,” who are a little 
rough in their manners (the fact being, that our sis- 
teir Maria Jones lives at Islington, while Fanny 
Brown is an Upper Baker Street lady) ; — when I 
have heard, my dear wife, I say, instruct our boy, on # 
going to a party at the Baronet’s, by no means to 
neglect his cousin Adeliza, but to dance with her as 
soon as ever he can engage her — what can I say, sir, 
but that the world of men and boys is the same — 
that society is poisoned at its source and that our 
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little chubby-cheeked cherubim are instructed to be 
artful and egotistical, when you would‘think by their 
faces they were just fresh from heaven. 

Among the very little children, I confess t get a 
consolation as I watch them, in seeing the artless lit- 
tle girls walking after the boys to whom they incline, 
and courting them by a hundred innocent little wiles 
and caresses, jjutting out their little hands and invit- 
ing them to dances, seeking them out to pull crackers 
with them, and begging them to read the mottoes, and 
so forth — this is as it should be — this is natural 
and kindly. The women, by rights, ought to court 
the men ; and they would if we but left them alone.^ 

And, absurd as the games are, I own I like to see 
some thirty or forty of the creatures on the floor in a 
ring, playing at petits jeux, of all ages and sexes, 
from the most insubordinate infanthood of Master 
Jacky, who will crawl out of the circle, and talks 
louder than anybody in it, ‘though he can’t speak,' to 
blushing Miss Lily, who is just conscious that she is 
sixteen — I own, I say, that I can’t look at such a 
circlet or chaplet of children, as it were, in a hundred 
difi’erent colors, laughing and happy, without a sort of 
pleasure. How they laugh, how they twine together, 
how they wave about, as if the wind was passing over 
the flowers ! Poor little bwds, shall you bloom long ? ' 
— (I then say to myself, by way of keeping up a 
proper frame of mind) — shall frosts nip you, or tem- 
pests scatter you, drought wither you, or rain .beat 
you down ? And oppressed with my feelings, I go 
below and get some of the weak negus with which 
Children’s Parties are refreshed. 

At those houses where the magic lanj^ern is prac- 

^ On our friend’s manuscript there is written, in a female hand- 
writing, “ Vulgar, immodest. — E. S.” 
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tised, I still sometimes get a degree of pleasure, by 
hearing the voices of the children in the dark, and the 
absurd remarks which they make as the various scenes 
are presented — as, in the dissolving views, Cornhill 
changes into Grand Cairo, as Cupid comes down with 
a wreath, and pops it on to the head of the Duke of 
Wellington, as Saint Peter’s at Rome suddenly be- 
comes illuminated, and fireworks, not the least like 
real fireworks, begin to go off from Fort St, Angelo — 
it is certainly not unpleasant to hear the o-o-o’s of 
the audience, and the little children chattering in the 
darkness. But I think I used to like the Pull devil, 
pull baker,” and the Doctor Syntax of our youth, 
much better than all your new-fangled dissolving 
views and pyrotechnic imitations. 

As for the conjurer, I am sick of him. There is 
one conjurer I have met so often during this year and 
the last, that the man looks quite guilty when the 
folding doors are opened* and he sees my party of 
children, and mys^jlf amongst the seniors in the back 
rows. He forgets his jokes when he beholds me : his 
wretched claptraps and waggeries fail him : he trem- 
bles, falters, and turns pale. 

I on ijiy side too feel reciprocally uneasy. What 
right have we to be staring that creature out of his 
'silly countenance ? Very likely he has a wife and 
family dependent for their bread upon his antics. I 
shduld be glad to admire them if I could; but how do 
so ? . When I see him squeeze an orange or a cannon- 
ball right away into nothing, as it were, or multiply 
either into three cannon-balls or oranges, I know the 
others are in his pocket somewhere. I know that he 
does n’t put out his eye when he sticks the penknife 
into it: or that after swallowing (as the miserable 
humbug pretends to do) a pocket-handkerchief, he 
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cannot by any possibility convert it into a quantity 
of colored wood-sbavings. These flimsy articles may 
amuse children, but not us. I think I shall go and 
sit down below amongst the servants whilst this 
wretched man pursues his idiotic delusions before 
the children. 

And the supper, sir, of which our darlings are made 
to partake. Have they dined ? I ask. Do they have 
a sui)per at home, and why do not they ? Because it 
is (Unwholesome, If it is unwholesome, why do they 
have supper at all ? I have mentioned the wretched 
quality of the negus. How they can administer such 
stuff to children I can’t think. Though only last 
week I heard a little boy. Master Swilby, at Miss 
Waters’s, say that he had drunk nine glasses of it, 
and eaten I don’t know how many tasteless sand- 
wiches and insipid cakes; after which feats he pro- 
posed to fight my youngest son. 

As for that Christmas Tree, which we have from 
the Germans — anybody who knows what has hap- 
pened to them may judge what will befall us from 
following their absurd customs. Are we to put up 
pine-trees in our parlors, with wax-candles and hon- 
bonsy after the manner of the ahcient Druids ? Are 
we — 

My dear sir, my manuscript must here abruptly 
terminate. Mrs. S. has just come into my study, and 
my daughter enters, grinning behind her, with twenty - 
five little notes, announcing that Master and Miss 
Spec request the pleasure of Miss Brown, Miss F. 
Brown, and M. A. Brown’s company on the 25th inst. ' 
There is to be a conjurer in the back drawing-room, a 
magic lantern in my study, a Christmas Tree in the 
dining-room, dancing in the drawing-room — ‘^And, 
my dear, we can have whist in our bedroom,” my 
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wife says. ^^You know we must be civil to thos6 
who have been* so kind to our darling children.” 

Spec. 


THE CURATE’S WALK. 

1 . 

It was the third out of the four bell-buttons at the 
door at which my friend the Curate pulled ; and the 
summons was answered after a brief interval. 

I must premise that the house before -which we 
stopped was No. 14, Sedan Buildings, leading out of 
Great Guelph Street, Dettingeii Street, Culloden 
Street, .Minderi Square; and Upper and Lower Caro- 
line Eow form part of the same quarter — a very 
queer and solemn quarter to .walk in, I think, and one 
which always suggests Fielding’s novels to me. I 
can fancy Captain Booth strutting out of the very 
door at which we were standing, in tarnished lace, 
with his hat cocked over his eye, and his hand on his 
hanger ; or Lady Bellaston’s chair and bearers coming 
swinging down Great Guelj)h Street, which we have 
just quitted to enter Sedan Buildings. 

• Sedan Buildings is a little flagged square, ending 
abruptly with the huge walls of Bluck’s Brewery. 
The houses, by many degrees smaller than the large 
decayed tenements in Great Guelph Street, are still 
not ‘uncomfortable, although shabby. There are 
brass-plates on the doors, two on some of them : or 
simple names, as Lunt,” Padgemore,” etc., (as if 
no other statement about Lunt and Padgemore were 
necessary at all) under the bells. There are pictures 
of mangles before two of the houses, and a gilt arm 
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with a hammer sticking out from one. I never saw a 
Goldbeater. What sort of a being is he, that he 
always sticks out his ensign in dark, mouldy, lonely, 
dreary, but somewhat respectable places ? ' What 
powerful Mulciberian fellows they must be, those 
Goldbeaters, whacking and thumping with huge 
mallets at the precious metals all day. I wonder 
what is Goldbeaters’ skin ? and do they get impreg- 
nated with the metal ? and are their great arms 
under their clean shirts on Sundays, all gilt and 
shining ? 

It is a quiet, kind, respectable place somehow, in 
spite of its shabbiness. Two pewter pints and a jolly 
little half-pint are hanging on the railings in perfect 
confidence, basking in what little sun comes into the 
Court. A group of small children are making an or- 
nament of oyster-shells in one corner. Who has that 
half-pint ? Is it for one. of those small ones, or for 
some delicate female re(Y)mmended to take beer ? 
The windows in the Court, upon some of which the 
sun glistens, are not cracked, and pretty clean ; it is 
only the black and dreary look behind which gives 
them a poverty-stricken appearance. No curtains or 
blinds. A bird-cage and very" few pots of flowers 
here and there. This — with the exception of a milk- 
man talking to a whity-brown woman, made up of bits 
of flannel and strips of faded chinta and calico seem- 
ingly, and holding a long bundle which cried, — this 
was all I saw in Sedan Buildings while we were 
waiting until the door should open. 

At last the door was opened, and by a porteress so 
small, that I wonder how she ever could have lifted 
up the latch. She bobbed a curtsy, and smiled at the 
Curate, whose face gleamed with benevolence too, in 
reply to that salutation. 
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Mother not at home ? ” says Trank Whitestock, 
patting the child on the head. 

Mother ’s out charing, sir,” replied the girl ; “ but 
please walk up, sir.” And she led the way up one 
and two pair of stairs to that apartment in the house 
which is called the second-floor front ; in which was 
the abode of the charwoman. 

There were two young persons in fche room, of the 
respective ages of eight and five, 1 should think. She 
of five years of age was hemming a duster, being 
perched on a chair at the table in the middle of the 
1*00111. The elder, of eight, politely wiped a chair with 
a cloth for the accommodation of the good-natured 
Curate, and came and stood between his knees, imme- 
diately alongside of his umbrella, which also reposed 
there, and which she by no means equalled in height. 

“ These children attend my school at St. Timothy’s,” 
Mr. Whitestock said, and Betsy keeps the house while 
her mother is from home.” * 

Anything cleaner or neater than this house it is 
impossible to conceive. There was a big bed, which 
must have been the resting-place of the whole of this 
little family. There were three or four religious 
prints on the walls ; besides two framed and glazed, 
of Prince 'Coburg and the Princess Charlotte. There 
were brass candlesticks, and a lamp on the chimney- 
piece, and a cupboard in the corner, decorated with 
iieaK half a dozen pl.ates, yellow bowls, and crockery. 
And on the table there were two or three bits of dry 
bread, and a jug with water, with which these three 
young people (it being then nearly three o’clock) were 
about to take their meal called tea 

That little Betsy who looks so small is nearly ten 
years old : and has been a mother ever since the age 
of about five. I mean to say, that her own mother 
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Having to go out upon her charing operations, Betsy 
assumes command of the room during' her parent’s ab- 
sence ; has nursed her sisters from babyhood up to the 
present time : keeps order over them, and the house 
clean as you see it; and goes out occasionally and 
transacts the family i)urchases of bread, moist sugar, 
and mother’s tea. They dine upon bread, tea and 
breakfast upon bread when they have it, or go to bed 
without a morsel. Their holiday is Sunday, which 
they spend at Church and Sunday-school. The 
younger children scarcely ever go out, save on that 
day, but sit sometimes in the sun, which comes ia 
pretty pleasantly : sometimes blue iii the cold, for they 
very seldom see a fire except to heat irons by, when 
mother has a job of linen to get up. Father was a 
journeyman bookbinder, who died four years ago, and 
is buried among thousands and thousands of the name- 
less dead who lie crowding the black cluirchyard of 
St. Timothy’s parish. 

The Curate evidently took especial pride in Victoria, 
the youngest of these three children of the char- 
woman, and caused Betsy to fetch a book which lay 
at the window, and bade her read. It was a Mission- 
ary Register which the Curate bpened hap-hazard, and 
this baby began to read out in an exceedingly clear 
and resolute voice about — ' 

The island of Raritoiigo is the least frequented of , 
all the Caribbean Archipelago. Wankyfungo k at 
four leagues S. E, by E., and the peak of the crater 
of Shuagnahua is distinctly visilde. The ^Irascible’ 
entered Raritongo Bay on the evening of Thursday 
29th, and the next day the Rev. Mr. Flethers, Mrs. 
FI ethers, and their nine children, an^ Shangpooky, 
the native converted at Cacabawgo, landed and took 
up their residence at the house of Ratatatua, the 
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Principal Chief, who entertained us with yams and & 
pig,” etc, 

Earitongo, Wankyfungo, Archipelago.” I protest 
this littlfe woman read off each of these long words 
with an ease which perfectly astonished me. Many a 
lieutenant in her Majesty^s Heavies would be puzzled 
with words half the length. Whitestock, by way of 
reward for her scholarship, gave her another pat on 
the head; having receiveA which piesent with a curtsy, 
she went and put the book back into the window, and 
clam*bering back into the chair, resumed the hemming 
6f the blue duster. 

I suppose it was the smallness of these people, as 
well as their singular, neat, and tidy behavior, which 
interested, me so. Here were three creatures not so 
high as the table, with all the labors, duties, and cares 
of life upon their little shoulders, working and doing 
their ‘duty like the biggest of my readers; regular, 
laborious, cheerful, — content with small pittances, , 
practising a hundred virtues of thrift and order, 

Elizabeth, at ten years of age, might walk out of this 
house and take the command of a small establishment. 
She can wash, get up linen, cook, make purchases, and 
buy bargains. If I were ten years old and three feet 
in height I would marry her, and we would go and live 
in a cupboard, and share the little half-pint pot for 
» dinner. ^Melia, eight years of age, though inferior in 
accomplishments to her sister, is her equal in size, and 
can w^sh, scrub, hem, go errands, put her hand to the 
dinner, and make herself generally useful. In a word, 
she is fit to be a little housemaid, and to make every- 
thing but the beds, which she cannot as yet reach up 
to. As for Victoria’s qualifications, they have been 
mentioned before. I wonder whether the Princess 
Alice can read off ‘‘ Earitongo,” etc., as glibly as this 
surprising little animal. 
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' I asked the Curate’s permission to make these young 
ladies a present, and accordingly produced the sum of 
sixpence to be divided amongst the three. ^‘What 
will you do with it ? ” I said, laying down the coin. 

They answered, all three at once, and in a little 
chorus, “We’ll give it to mother.” This verdict 
caused the disbursement of another sixpence, and it 
was explained to them that the sum was for their own 
private pleasures, and each was called upon to declare 
,what she would purchase. 

Elizabeth says, “ I would like twopenn’orth of tneat, 
if you please, sir.” 

’Melia: “Ha’porth of treacle, three-farthings’-worth 
of milk, and the same of fresh bread.” 

Victoria, speaking very quick, and gasping in an agi- 
tated manner: “Ha’pny — aha — orange, and ha’pny 
— aha — apple, and ha’pny — aha — treacle, and — 
and — ” Here her imagination failed her. She did 
not know what to do with the rest of the money. 

At this ’Melia actually interposed, “ Suppose she 
and Victoria subscribed a farthing apiece out of their 
money, so that Betsy might have a quarter of a pound 
of meat ? ” She added that her sister wanted it, and 
that it would do her good. l?i)on my word, she made 
the proposal and the calculations in an instant, and 
all of her own accord. And before we left them, 
Betsy had put on the queerest little black shawl aud^ 
bonnet, and had a mug and a basket ready to receive 
the purchases in question. 

Sedan Buildings has a particularly friendly look to 
me since that day. J^eace be with you, 0 thrifty, 
kindly, simple, loving little maidens ! May their 
voyage in life prosper ! Think of the great journey 
before them, and the little cock-boat manned by babies 
venturing over the great stormy ocean. 
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Following the steps of little Betsy with her mnn 
and bask^, as she goes pattering down the street, we 
watch .her into a grocer^s shop, where a startling 
placard with “Down Again I” written on it an- 
nounces that the Sugar Market is still in a depressed 
condition — and where she no doubt negotiates the 
purchase of a certain quantity of molasses. A little 
further on, in Lawfeldt Street, is Mr. Filch’s fine 
silversmith’s shop, where a man may stand for a half- 
hour and gaze with ravishment at the beautiful gilt 
cups and tankards, the stunning waistcoat chains, the 
little white cushions laid out with delightful diamond 
pins, gold horseshoes and splinter-bars, pearl owls, 
turquoise lizards and dragons, enamelled monkeys, 
and all sorts of agreeable monsters for your neck- 
cloth. If I live to be a hundred, or if the girl of my 
heart were waiting for me at> the corner of the street, 
I never could pass Mr. Filch’s shop without having a 
couple of minutes’ good stare at the window. I like 
to fancy myself dressed up in some of the jewelry. 
“ Spec, you rogue,” 1 say, “ suppose you were to get 
leave to wear three or four of those rings on your 
fingers; to’ stick that opal, round which twists a 
brilliant serpent with a ruby head, into your blue 
.satin neck-clotli; and to sport that gold jack-chain on 
your* waistcoat. You might walk in the Park with 
that bjack whalebone prize-riding- whip, which has a 
head the size of a snuff-box, surmounted with a silver 
jockey on a silver race-horse ; and what a sensation 
you would create, if you took that large ram’s horn 
with the cairngorm top out of your pocket, and 
offered a pinch of rappee to the company round I *’ A 
little attorney’s clerk is staring in at the window, in 
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whose mind very similar ideas are passing. What 
would he not give to wear that gold ‘pin next Sunday 
in his blue hunting neck-cloth ? The ball of it is 
almost as big as those which are painted over the side 
door of Mr. Kilch’s shop, which is down that passage 
which leads into Trotter’s Court. 

I have dined at a house where the silver dishes and 
covers came from Filch ’s, let out to their owner by 
Mr. Filch for the day, and in charge of the grave- 
looking man whom I mistook for the butler. Butlers 
and ladies’-maids innumerable have audiences of Mr. 
Filch in his back-parlor. There are suits of jewels 
which he and his shop have known for a half-century 
past, so often have they been pawned to him. When 
we read in the Court Journal” of Lady Fitzball’s 
head-dress of lappets and superb diamonds, it is be- 
cause the jewels get a day rule from Filch’s, and come 
back to his iron box bs soon as the drawing-room is 
over. These jewels become historical among pawn- 
brokers. It was here that Lady Frigsby brought her 
diamonds one evenipg of last * year, and desired 
hurriedly to raise two thousand pounds upon them, 
when Filch respectfully pointed out to her ladyship 
that she had pawned the stones already to his com- 
rade, Mr. Tubal, of Charing Cross. And, 'taking his 
hat, and putting the case under his arm, he went with 
her ladyship to the hack-cab in which she had driven 
to Lawfeldt Street, entered the vehicle with her, and 
they drove in silence to the back entrance of her 
mansion in Monmouth Square, where Mr. bubal’s 
young man was still seated in the hall, waiting until 
her ladyship, should be undressed. 

We walked round the splendid shining shop and 
down the passage, which would be dark but that the 
gas-lit door is always swinging to and fro, as the peo- 
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pie who ‘come to pawn go in and out. You may be 
sure there is a gin-shop handy to all pawnbrokers\ 

A lean man in a dingy dress is walking lazily up 
and down the flags of Trotter’s Court. His ragged 
trousejps trail in the slimy mud tliere. The doors of 
the pawnbroker’s, and of the gin-shop on the other 
side, are banging to and fro : a little girl comes out 
of the former, with a tattered old liandkercliief, and 
goes up and gives something to the dingy man. It is 
iiinepence, just raised on his waistcoat. The man 
bids the child to “ cut away home,” and when she is 
clear out of the court, he looks at us with a lurking 
scowl and walks into the gin-shop doors, which swing 
always opposite the pawnbroker’s shop. 

Why should he have sent the waistcoat wrapped 
in that ragged old cloth ? Why should he have sent 
the child into the pawnbroker’s box, and not have 
gone himself ? He did not choose to let her see him 
go into the gin-shop — why .drive her in at the oppo- 
site door ? The child knows well enough whither he 
is gone. She might as well ha%e carried an old waist- 
coat ill her hand through the street as a ragged nap- 
kin. A sort of vanity, you see, drapes itself in that 
dirty rag ; or is it a kind of debauched shame, which 
does not like to go naked ? The fancy can follow the 
poor girl up the black alley, up the black stairs, into 
the bare room, where mother and children are starv- 
ing,*. while the lazy ragamuffin, the family bully, is 
gone into the gin-shops to “ try our celebrated Cream 
of the Valley,” as the bill in red letters bids him.” 

“I waited in this court the other day,” Whitestock 
said, ''just like that man, while a friend of mine went 
in to take her husband’s tools out of pawn — an hon- 
est man — a journeyman shoemaker, who lives hard 
by.” A.nd we went to call on the journeyman shoe- 
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maker — Handle’s Buildings — two-pair back — over 
a blacking manufactory. The blacking *was made by 
one manuf actor, who stood before a tub stirring up 
his produce, a good deal of which — and nothing else 
— was on the floor. We passed through this empo- 
rium, which abutted on a dank, steaming little court, 
and up the narrow stair to the two-pair back. 

The shoemaker was at work with his recovered 
tools, and his wife was making woman’s shoes (an 
\nferior branch of the business) by him. A shrivelled 
child was lying on the bed in the corner of the room. 
There was no bedstead, and indeed scarcely any fur- 
niture, save the little table on which lay his tools and 
shoes — a fair-haired, lank, handsome young man, 
with a wife who may have been pretty once, in better 
times, and before starvation pulled her down. She 
had but one tliin gown ; it clung to a frightfully ema- 
ciated little body. 

Their story was the old one. The man had been in 
good work, and had the fever. The clothes had been 
pawned, the furniture and bedstead had been sold, 
and they slept on the mattress ; the mattress went, 
and they slept on the floor j the tools went, and the 
end of all things seemed at hand, when the gracious 
apparition of the Curate, with his umbrella, cajue and 
cheered those stricken-down poor folks. • 

The journeyman shoemaker must have been as- 
tonished at such a sight. He is not, or was n&t a 
church-goer. He is a man of “ advanced ” opinions ; 
believing that priests are hypocrites, and that clergy- 
men ill general drive about in coaches-and-four, and 
eat a tith<?-pig a day. This proud priest got Mr. 
Crispin a bed to lie upon, and some soup to eat ; and 
(lieing the treasurer of certain good folks of his jjar- 
ish, whose charities he administers) as soon as the 
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man was strong enough to work, the Curate lent him* 
money wherewith to redeem his tools, and which our 
friend is paying back by instalments at this day. 
And any man who has seen these two honest men 
talking together, would have said the shoemaker was 
the haughtiest of the two. 

We paid one more morning visit. This was with 
an order for work to a tailor of reduced circumstances 
and enlarged family. He had been a master, and was 
now forced to take work by the job. He who had 
commanded many men, was now fallen down to the 
ranks again. His wife told us all about his misfor- 
tunes. She is evidently .very proud of them. He 
failed for seven thousand pounds,’’ the poor woman 
said, three or four times during the course of our 
visit. It gave her husband a sort of dignity to have 
been trusted for so much money. 

The Curate must have hea^d that story many times, 
to which he now listened ^ith great patience in the 
tailor’s house — a large, clean, dreary, faint-looking 
room, smelling of ’poverty. Two little stunted, yel- 
low-headed children, with lean pale faces and large 
protruding eyes, were at the window staring with all 
their might at Guy Fawkes, who was passing in the 
street, aild making a great clattering and shouting 
i)utside, while the luckless tailor’s wife was prating 
within about her husband’s bygone riches. I shall 
not, in a hurry forget the picture. The empty room 
in a dreary background; the tailor’s wife in brown, 
stalking up and down the planks, talking endlessly ; 
the solemn children staring out of the window as the 
sunshine fell on their faces, and honest Whitestock 
seated, listening, with the tails of his coat through 
the chair. 

His business over with the tailor, we start again ; 
FraiJj Whitestock trips thfough alley after alley, 
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•never getting any mud on his boots, somehow, and 
his white neck-cloth making a wonderful shine in 
those shady places. He has all sorts of acquaintance, 
chiefly amongst the extreme youth, assembled at the 
doors or about the gutters. There was one small 
person occupied in emptying one of these rivulets 
with an oyster-shell, for the purpose, apparently, of 
making an artificial lake in a hole hard by, whose 
solitary gravity and business air struck me much, 
while the Curate was very deep in conversation with 
a small coalman. A half-dozen of her comrades were 
congregated round a scraper and on a grating hard by, 
playing with a mangy little puppy, the property of 
the Curate’s friend. 

I know it is wrong to give large sums of money 
away promiscuously, but I could not help dropping a 
penny into the child’s oyster-shell, as she came for- 
ward holding it before her like a tray. At first her 
expression was one rather, of wonder than of pleasure 
at this influx of capital, and was certainly quite worth 
the small charge of one penny, at which it was 
purchased. 

For a moment she did not seem to know what steps 
to take ; but, having communed in her owit mind, she 
presently resolved to turn them towards a neighbor- 
ing apple-stall, in the direction of which she went^ 
without a single word of compliment passing between 
us. Now, the children round the scraper were , wit- 
nesses to the transaction. He ’s give her a penny,” 
one remarked to another, with hopes miserably disap- 
pointed that they might come in for a similar present. 

She walked onto the apple-stall meanwhile, holding 
her penny behind her. And what did the other little 
ones do ? They put down the puppy as if it had 
been so much dross. And one after another they 
followed the penny-piec^ to the apple-stall. ^ 
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JL DINNER IN THE CITY. 

I. 

Out of a mere love for variety and contrast, I think 
we cannot do better, after leaving the wretched White- 
stock among his starving parishioners, than transport 
ourselves to the City, where we are invited to dine 
with the Worshipful Coin])aiiy of Bellows-Mienders, at 
their splendid Hall in Marrow-pudding Lane. 

Next to eating good dinners, a healthy man with a 
benevolent turn of mind must like, I think, to read 
about them. When I was a boy, I had by heart the 
Barmecide’s feast in the Arabian Nights ; ” and the 
culinary passages in Scott’s novels (in which works 
there is a deal of good eating) always were my fav- 
orites. The Homeric poems are full, as everybody 
knows, of roast and boiled : 4iud every year I look 
forward with pleasure to tl:^ newspapers of the 10th 
of November for the 7nenu of the Lord Mayor’s feast, 
which is sure to appear in thpse journals. What 
student of history is there who does not remember the 
City dinner given to the Allied Sovereigns in 1814 ? 
It is good even now, and to read it ought to make a 
man hungry, had he had five meals that day. In a 
word, I had long, long yearned in my secret lieart to 
be present at a city festival. The last year’s papers* 
had % bill of fare commencing with “ four hundred 
tureens of turtle, each containing five pints ; ” and 
concluding with the pineai)ples and ices of the des- 
sert. Fancy two thousand pints of turtle, my love,” 
I have often said to Mrs. Spec, in a vast silver tank, 
smoking fragrantly, with lovely green islands of cali- 
pash and calipee floating about — why, iny dear, if 
it had been invented in the time of Vitellius he 
would* have bathed in it I” 
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' He. wuld have been a nasty wretch,’^ Mrs. Spec 
said, who thinjis that cold mutton is the most whole- 
some food ^ ’^an* However, when she heard what 
great company was to be present at the dinner, the 
Ministers of State, the Foreign Ambassadors, some 
of the bench of Bishops, no doubt the Judges, and a 
great portion of the Nobility, she was pleased at the 
card which was sent to her husband, and made a neat 
tie to my white iieck-cloth before I set off on the fes- 
‘tive journey. She warned me to be very cautious, and 
obstinately refused to allow me the Chubb door-key. 

The very card of invitation is a curiosity. It is 
almost as big as a tea-tray. It gives one ideas of a 
vast, enormous hospitality. Gog and Magog in livery 
might leave it at your door. If a man is to eat up 
that pard, Heaven help us, I thought ; the Doctor 
must be called in. Indeed, it was a Doctor who pro- 
cured me the placard of invitation. Like all medical 
men who have published a book upon diet, Pillkington 
is a great gormand, and he made a great favor of pro- 
curing the ticket for me from his brother of the Stock 
Exchange, who is a Citizen and a Bello ws-Mender in 
his corporate capacity. 

We drove in Pillkington’s brougham to*the place of 
ma7igez-vous, through the streets of the tdWn, in the 
broad daylight, dressed out in our white waistcoats 
‘and ties ; making a sensation upon all beholders by 
the premature splendor of our appearance. There i^ 
something grand in that hospitality of the citizens, 
who not only give you more to eat than other "people, 
but who begin earlier than anybody else. Major 
Bangles, Captain Canterbury, and a host of the fash- 
ionables of my acquaintance, were taking their morn- 
ing’s ride in the Park as we drov*fe through. You 
should have seen how they stared at us ! It gave me 
a pleasure to ]b® able to remark mentally, “ Lpok on. 
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gents, vre too are sometimes invited to the tables of 
the great.” _ ‘ ’ - 

We fell in with numbers of carria^f ais we were 
approaching Citywards, in which reclined gehtlemen 
with white neck-cloths — grand equipages of foreign 
ambassadors, whose uniforms, and stars, and gold lace 
glistened within the carriages, while their servants 
with‘Colored cockades looked splendid without : these 
careered by the Doctor’s brougnain-horse, which was 
a little fatigued with his professional journeys in the 
morning. General Sir Roger RlufF, K. C. B., and 
Colonel Tucker, were stei)piiig into a cab at the 
United Service Club as we passed it. The veterans 
blazed in scarlet and gold lace. It seemed strange 
that men so famous, if they did not mount their 
chargers to go to dinner, should ride in any vehicle 
under a coach-and-six ; and instead of having a tri- 
umphal car to conduct them* to the City, should go 
thither in a rickety cab, driven by a ragged charioteer 
smoking a dhoodeeji. In Cornhill we fell into a line, 
and formed a complete regimont of the aristocracy. 
Crowds were gathered round the steps of the old hall 
in Marrow-pudding Lane, and welcomed us nobility 
and gentry as we stepped out of our equipages at the 
door. The policeman could hardly restrain the ardor 
of these low fellows, and their sarcastic cheers were 
, sometimes v(*ry unpleasant. There was oAe rascal 
who* made an observation about the size of my white 
waistcoat, for which I should have liked to sacrifice 
him on the spot ; but Pillkington hurried me, as the 
policeman did our little brougham, to give place to a 
prodigious fine equipage which followed, with im- 
mense gray horses, immense footmen in jjowder, and 
driven by a grave coachman in an episcopal wig. 

A veteran officer in scarlet, with silver epaulets, 
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and a profuse quantity of bullion and silver lace, de- 
scended from this carriage between the two footmen, 
and was nearly upset by his curling sabre, which had 
twisted itself between his legs, which were 'cased in 
duck trousers very tight, except about the .knees 
(where they bagged quite freely), and with rich long 
white straps. I thought he must be a great man by 
the oddness of his uniform. 

“ Who is the General ? says I, as the old warrior, 
disentangling himself from his scimitar, entered the 
outer hall. ‘^Is it the Marquis of Anglesea, or the 
Eajah of Sarawak?’^ 

I spoke in utter ignorance, as it appeared. That I 
Pooh,” says Pillkington ; that is Mr. Champignon, 
M. P., of Whitehall Gardens and Fungus Abbey, Citi- 
zen and Bellows-Mender. His uniform is that of a 
Colonel of the Diddlesex Militia.” v There was no end 
to similar mistakes on* that day. A venerable man 
with a blue and gold uniform, and a large crimson 
sword-belt and brass-scabbarded sabre, passed pres- 
ently, whom I mistook for a foreign ambassador at 
the least; whereas I found out that he was only a 
Billingsgate Commissioner — and a little fellow in a 
blue livery, which fitted him so badly that I thought 
he must be one of the hired waiters of the" company, 
who had been put into a coat that did n’t belong t© 
him, turned out to be a real right honorable gent, who 
had been a Minister once. 

I was conducted up stairs by my friend to the gor- 
geous drawing-room, where the company assembled, 
and where there was a picture of George IV. I can- 
not make out what public companies can want with a 
picture of George IV. A fellow with a gold chain, 
and in a black suit, such as the lamented Mr. Cooper 
wore preparatory to execution in the last act of 
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Gteorge Barnwell.” bawled out our names as we 4n- 
fered the apartment. my Eliza could hear that 
gentleman,” thought I, ‘‘roaring out the name of 
‘Mr, Spec!’ in the presence of at least two hundred 
Earls, Prelates, Judges, and distinguished characters ! ” 
It made little impression upon tliem, however j and I 
slunk into the embrasure of a window, and watched 
the company. 

Every 'man who came into the room was, of course, 
ushered in with a roar. “ His Excellency the Minis- 
ter of Topinambo ! ” the usher yelled ; and the Min- 
ister api3eared, bowing and in tights. “ Mr. Hoggin I 
The Right Honorable the Earl of Bareacres ! Mr. 
Snog ! Mr. Braddle ! Mr. Alderman Moodle I Mr. Jus- 
tice Bunker! Lieut.-Gen. Sir Roger Bluff! Colonel 
Tucker ! Mr. Tims ! ” with the same emphasis and 
mark of admiration for us all as it were. The War- 
den of the Bellows-Menders* came forward and made 
a profusion of bows to the various distinguished guests 
as they arrived. He, too, was in a court-dress, with a 
sword and bag. His huiy must like so to behold him 
turning out in arms and ruffles, shaking hands with 
Ministers, and bowing over his wineglass to their 
Excellencies the Foreign Ambassadors. 

To be 'in a room with these great people gave me 
•a thousand sensations of joy. Once, I am, positive, 
the Secretary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office 
looked at me, and turning round to a noble lord in a 
red ribbon, evidently asked, “ Who is that ? ” Oh, 
Eliza, Eliza ! How I wish you had been there ! — or 
if not there, in the ladies’ gallery in the dining-hall, 
when the music began, and Mr. Shadrach, Mr. Me- 
shech, and little Jack Oldboy (whom I recollect in 
the part of “Count Alraaviva” any time these forty 
years), sang “ Non nobis, Domine,” 
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' But I am advancing matters prematurely. We are 
not in the grand dining-hall as yet. The crowd grows 
thicker and thicker, so that you can’t see people bow 
as they enter any more. The usher in the gold chain 
roars out name after name : more ambassadors,, more 
generals, more citizens, capitalists, bankers — among 
them Mr. Eowdy, my banker, from whom I shrank 
guiltily from private financial reasons — and, last 
and greatest of all, ‘‘ The Right Honorable the Lord 
Mayor ! ” 

That was a shock, such as I felt on landing at 
Calais for the first time ; on first seeing an Eastern 
bazar : on first catching a sight of Mrs. Spec ; a new 
sensation, in a word. Till death I shall remember 
that surprise. I saw over the heads of the crowd, 
first a great sword borne up in the air : then a man 
in a fur cap of the shape of a flower-pot ; then I heard 
the voice shouting the august name — the crowd 
separated. A handsome man with a chain and gown 
stood before me. It was he. He ? What do I say ? 
It was his Lordship. I cared for nothing till dinner- 
time after that. 

II. ‘ 

The glorious company of banqueteers were now 
pretty well all assembled; and I, for my part, at< 
tracted by an irresistible fascination, pushed nearer 
and nearer my Lord Mayor, and surveyed him, as the 
Generals, Lords, Ambassadors, Judges, and other big- 
wigs rallied round him as their centre, and, being 
introduced to his Lordship and each other, made 
themselves the most solemn and graceful bows ; as if 
it had been the object of that Genei^al’s life to meet 
that Judge ; and as if that Secretary of the Tape and 
Sealing-Wax Office, having achieved at length a pre- 
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mentation to the Lord Mayor, had gained the end of’ 
his existence,* mi might go home, singing a Nune 
dimittis, Don Geronimo de Mulligan y Guayaba, 
Minister of the Kepublic of Topinambo (and origi- 
nally descended from an illustrious Irish ancestor, who 
hewed out with his pickaxe in the Topinambo mines 
the steps by which his family have ascended to their 
present eminence), holding his cocked hat with the 
yellow cockade close over his embroidered coat-tails, 
conversed with Alderman Codshead, that celebrated 
Statesman, who was also in tights, with a sword and 
bag. 

Of all the articles of the splendid court-dress of our 
aristocracy, I think it is those little bags which I 
admire most. The dear crisp curly little black dar- 
lings! They give a gentleman’s back an indescrib- 
able grace and air of chivalry. They are ^t once 
manly, elegant, and useful (being made of sticking- 
plaster, which can be applied afterwards to heal 
many a wound of domestic life). They are some- 
thing extra appended to men, ^o enable them to ap- 
pear in the presence of royalty. How vastly the idea 
of a Court increases in solemnity and grandeur when 
you think that a man cannot enter it without a tail ! 

These thoughts passed throu^ my mind, and 
pleasingly diverted it from all sensations of hunger, 
while many friends around me were pulling out their 
watches, looking towards the great dining-room doors, 
rattling at the lock (the door gasped open once or 
twice,* and the nose of a functionary on the other side 
peeped in among us and entreated peace), and vowing 
it was scandalous, monstrous, shameful. If you ask 
an assembly of Englishmen to a feast, and accident 
or the cook delays it, they show their gratitude in 
this way. Before the supper-rooms were thrown 
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open at my friend Mrs. Perkinses ball, I recollect 
Liversage at the door, swearing and growling as if 
be had met with an injury. So I thought the Bel- 
lows-Menders’ guests seemed heaving into r mutiny, 
when the great doors burst open in a flood of light, 
and we rushed, a black streaming crowd, into the gor- 
geous hall of banquet. 

Every man sprang for his place with breathless 
rapidity. We knew where those places were before- 
, hand j for a cunning map had been put into the hands 
of each of us by an oificer of the Company, where 
every plate of this grand festival was numbered, and 
each gentleman’s place was ticketed off. My wife 
keeps my card still in her album ; and my dear eldest 
boy (who has a fine genius and appetite) will gaze 
on it for half an hour at a time, whereas he passes 
by the Copies of verses and the flower-pieces with an 
entire indifference. 

The vast hall flames wjth gas, and is emblazoned 
all over with the arms of bygone Bellows-Menders. 
August portraits decorate the walls. The Duke of 
Kent in scarlet, with a crooked sabre, stared me 
firmly in the face during the whole entertainment. 
The Duke of Cumberland, in a hussar uniform, was 
at my back, and J knew was looking down into my 
plate. The eyes of those gaunt portraits follow yoi] 
everywhere. The Prince Regent has been mentioned 
before. He has his place of honor over the Qr^at ' 
Bellows-Mender’s chair, and surveys the high table 
glittering with pfate, epergnes, candles, hock-glassns, 
moulds of blancmange stuck over with flowers, gold 
statues holding up baskets of barley-sugar, and a 
thousand objects of art. Piles of immense gold cans 
and salvers rose up in buffets behind this high table ; 
towards which presently, and in a grand procession — 
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the band in gallery overhead blowing out the 
Bellows-Menders’ inarch — a score of Oity tradesmen 
and their famous guests walked solemnly between our 
rows of ‘tables. 

Grace was said, not by the professional devotees 
who sang ^^Non Nobis ’’ at the end of the meal, but by 
a chaplain somewhere in the room, and the turtle be- 
gan. Armies of waiters came rushing in with tureens 
of this broth of the City. 

There was a gentleman near us — a very lean old 
Bello ws-Mender indeed, who had three platefuls. 
His old hands trembled, and his plate quivered with 
excitement, as he asked again and again. That old 
man is- not destined to eat much more of the green 
fat of this life. As he took it, he shook all over like 
the jelly in the dish opposite to him. He gasped out 
a quick laugh once or twice to his neighbor, when his 
two or three old tusks showM, still standing up in 
those jaws which had sw^alldwed such a deal of cali- 
pash. He winked at the waiters, knowing them from 
former banquets. • 

This banquet, which I am describing at Christmas, 
took place at the end of May. At that time the 
vegetables, called peas were exceedingly scarce, and 
cost six-and-twenty shillings a quarlR 
• There are two hundred quarts of peas,” said the 
'old fellow, winking with bloodshot eyes, and a laugh 
that*>as perfectly frightful. They were consumed 
with the fragrant ducks, by those who were inclined • 
or with the venison, which now came in. 

That was a great sight. On a centre table in the 
hall, on which already stood a cold Baron of Beef — a 
grotesque piece of meat — a dish as big as a dish in a 
pantomime, with a little Standard of England stuck 
into the top of it, as if it were round this we were to 
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Jally — on this centre table, six men^ placed as many 
huge dishes under cover; and at a given signal the 
master cook and five assistants in white caps and 
jackets marched rapidly up to the dish-covers, which 
being withdrawn, discovered to our sight six haunches, 
on which the six carvers, taking out six sharp knives 
from their girdles, began operating. 

It was, I say, like something out of a Gothic 
romance, or a grotesque fairy pantomime. Feudal 
‘barons must have dined so five hundred years ago. 
One of those knives may have been the identical 
blade which Walworth plunged into Wat Tyler^s ribs, 
and which was afterwards caught up into the City 
Arms, where it blazes. (Not that any man can seri- 
ously believe that Wat Tyler was hurt by the dig of 
the jolly old Mayor in the red gown and chain, any 
more than that pantaloon is singed by the great 
poker, which is alwayb forthcoming at the present 
season.) Here we were ^^ractisiiig the noble custom 
of the good old times, imitating, our glorious fore- 
fathers, rallying round our old institutions, like true 
Britons. These very flagons and platters were in the 
room before us, ten times as big as any we use or 
want iiow-a-days. They served us a grace-cup as 
large as a plate-basket, and at the end they passed us 
a rosewater dish, into which Fepys might have dipped 
his napkin. Pepys ? — what do I say ? Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, Guy of Warwick, Gog and Magdg. I 
don’t know how antique the articles are. 

Conversation, rapid and befitting the place and oc- 
casion, went on all round. ‘^Waiter, where’s the 
turtle-fins ? ” — Gobble, gobble. Hice Punch or 
My deary; sir?” “Smelts or salmon, Jowler my 
boy ? ” “ Always take cold beef after turtle.^’ — 

Hobble-gobble. “These year peas have no taste.’^ 
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Hobble-gobbleobble. Jones, a glass of ’Ock witji* 
yon? Smith, jine us? Waiter, three ^Ocks. S,, 
mind your manners! There ^s Mrs. S. a-iooking at 
you froiji the gallery.” — Hobble-obbl-gobble-gob-gob- 
gob. A steam of meats, a flare of candles, a rushing 
to and fro of waiters, a ceaseless clinking of glass and 
steel, a dizzy mist of gluttony, out of which I see my 
old friend of the turtle-soup making terrific play 
among the peas, his knife darting down his throat. 

It is all over. We can eat no more. We are full 
of Bacchus and fat venison. We lay down our 
weapons and rest. Why, in tlie name of goodness,” 
says T, turning round to Pillkingtoii, who had be- 
haved at dinner like a doctor ; why — ” 

But a great rap, tap, tap proclaimed grace, after 
which the professional gentlemen sang out, ^‘Non 
Kobis,” and then the dessert and the speeches began ; 
about which we shall speak in the third course of our 
entertainment. 


III. • 

On the hammer having ceased its tapping, Mr. 
Chisel, the immortal toast-master, who presided over 
the President, roared out to my three professional 
friends, Non Nobis ; ” and vdiat is called the 
business of the evening” commenced. 

First, the Warden of the Worshipful Society of the 
Bellows-Menders proposed Her Majesty ” in a rever- 
ential voice. We all stood up respectfully, Chisel yell- 
ing out to us to ‘‘Charge our glasses.” The royal 
health having been imbibed, tlie professional gentle- 
man ejaculated a part of the National Anthem ; and I 
do,, not mean any disrespect to them personally, in 
mentioning that this eminently religious hymn was 
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ppTformed by Messrs. Shadrach and Mesheohi two 
well-known melodists of the Hebrew persuasion. We 
clinked our glasses at the conclusion of the anthem, 
making more dents upon the time-worn old board, 
where many a man present had clinked for George 
III., clapped for George IV., rapped for William IV., 
and was rejoiced to bump the bottom of his glass as a 
token of reverence for our present Sovereign. 

Here, as in the case of the Hebrew melophonists, I 
would insinuate no wrong thought. Gentlemen, no 
doubt, have the loyal emotions which exhibit them- 
selves by clapping glasses on the tables. We do it at 
home. Let us make no doubt that the bellows- 
menders, tailors, authors, public characters, judges, 
aldermen, sheriffs, and what not, shout out a health 
for the Sovereign every night at their banquets, and 
that their families fill round and drink the same toast 
from the bottles of half-guinea burgundy. 

Hts Royal Highness Prince Albert, and Albert 
Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family,’^ 
followed, Chisel yelling out the august titles, and all 
of us banging away with our glasses, as if we were 
seriously interested in drinking healths to this royal 
yace ; as if drinking healths could do anybody any 
good ; as if the imprecations of a comimny of hello ws- 
menders, aldermen, magistrates, tailors, authors, „ 
Iradesmen, ambassadors, who did not care a twopenny- 
piece for all the royal families in Europe, CQpld 
■lomehow affect Heaven kindly towards their Royal 
Highnesses by their tipsy vows, under the presidence 
Mr. Chisel. 

The Queen Dowager’s health was next prayed for 
by us Bacchanalians, I need not say with what fer- 
vency and efficacy. This prayer was*ho sooner put 
up by the Chairman, with Chisel bis Poanerges of 
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a Clerk, than the elderly Hebrew gentlemen before 
mentioned began striking up a wild patriotic ditty ’ 
about the Queen of the Isles, on whose sea-girt 
shores 'the bright sun smiles, and the ocean roars ; 
whose cliffs never knew, since the bright .sun rose, 
but a people true, who scorned all foes. Oh, a people 
true, who scorn all wiles, inhabit you, bright Queen of 
the Isles. Bright Quee — Bright Quee — ee — ee — ee 
— ee — en awf the Isles ! ” or words to that effect, 
which Shadrach took up and warbled across his 
glass to Meshech, which Meshech trolled away to his 
brother singer, until the ditty was ended, nobody 
understanding a word oi what it meant ; not Oldboy 

— not the old or young Israelite minstrel his com- 
panion — not we, who were clinking our glasses — 
not Chisel, who was urging us and the Chairman on 

— not the Chairman and the guests in embroidery — 
not the kind, exalted, and runiable lady whose health 
we were making believe •to drink, certainly, and in 
order to render whose ilame welcome to the Powers to 
whom we recommended her* safety, we offered up, 
through the mouths of tliree singers, hired for the 
purpose, a perfectly insane and irrelevant song. 

Why,’^ says I to Pillkington, “ the Chairman and 
the grand guests might just as well get up and dance 
round the table, or cut off OhiseFs head and pop it 
into a turtle-soup tureen, or go through any other mad 
ceremony as the last. Which of us here cares for her 
Majpsty the Queen Dowager, any more than for a vir- 
tuous and eminent lady, whose goodness and private ^ 
worth appear in all her acts ? What the deuce has 
that absurd song about the Queen of the Isles to do 
with her Majesty, and how does it set us all stamping 
with our glasses on the mahogany ? ” Chisel bellowed 
out another toast “ The Army ; ” and we we?e 
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dijent in admiration, while Sir George Bluff, the 
greatest General present, rose to retifrri thanks. 

Our end of the table was far removed from the 
thick of the affair, and we only heard, as it were, the 
indistinct cannonading of the General, whose force 
had just advanced into action. We saw an old gentle- 
man with white whiskers, and a flaring scarlet coat 
covered with stars and gilding, rise up with a fright- 
ened and desperate look, and declare that this was 
t,he proudest — a-hem — moment of his — a-hem — 
unworthy as he was — a-hem — as a member of the 
British — a-hem — who had fought under the illus- 
trious Duke of — a-hem — his joy was to come among 
the Bello ws-Menders — a-hem — and inform the great 
merchants of the greatest City of the — hum — that a 
British — a-hem — was always ready to do his — hum. 
Napoleon — Salamanca — a-hem — had witnessed their 

— hum, haw — and should any other — hum — ho — 
caeion which he deeply deprecated — haw — there 
were men now around him — a-haw — who, inspired 
by the Bello ws-Menders’ Company and the City of 
London — a-hum — would do their duty as — a-hum 

— a-haw — a-hah.” Immense cheers, yells, hurrays, 
roars, glass-smackings, and applause followed this 
harangue, at the end of which the three Israelites, 
encouraged b}^ Chisel, begM,ii a military cantata — 
“Oh, the sword and, shield — on the battle-field — 
Are the joys that best we love, boys — Where the 
Grenadiers, with their pikes and spears, through the 
ranks of the foemen shove, boys — Where the bold 

' hurray strikes dread dismay, in the ranks of the dead 
and dyin’ — and the bay net clanks in the French- 
men’s ranks, as they fly from the British Lion.” (I 
repeat, as before, that I quote from memory.) 

Then the Secretary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax 
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Office rose to return thanks for the blessings wl^ich 
we begged ujwn the Ministry. He was, he said, but* 
a humble — the humblest member of that body. The 
suffrages which that body had received from the nation • 
were gratifying, but the most gratifying testimonial 
of all was the approval of tlie Bellows-Menders’ Com- 
pany. {Immense ajoplause.) Yes, among the most 
enlightened of the mighty corporations of the City, 
the most enlightened was the Bello ws-Menders’. Yes, 
he might say, in consonance with their motto, and in 
defiance of illiberality, Afflavit veritas et dissipati 
sunt. {Enormous apjjlause.) Yes, the thanks and 
pride that were boiling with emotion in his bosom, 
trembled to find utterance at his lip. Yes, the 
proudest moment of his life, the crown of his ambi- 
tion, the meed of his early hopes and struggles and 
aspirations, was at that moment won in the approba- 
tion of the Bellows-Mender^. Yes, his children should 
know that he too had attended at those great, those 
noble, those joyous, those ancient festivals, and that 
he too, the huinhle individual who from his heart 
pledged the assembled company in a bumper — that 
he too was a Bellows-Meiider. 

Shadrach, Meshech, and Oldboy, at this began sing- 
ing, I don’t know for what reason, a rustic madrigal, 
describing, “Oh, the joys cf bonny May — bonny 
May — a-a-ay, when the birds sing on the spray,’’ 
etc., which never, as T could see, had the least relation 
to that or any other Ministry, but which was, never- 
theless, applauded by all present. And then the 
Judges returned thanks ; and the Clergy returned* 
thanks ; and the Foreign Ministers had an innings (all 
interspersed by my friends’ indefatigable melodies) ; 
and the distinguished foreigners present, especially 
Mr. Washington Jackson, were greeted, and that 
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distinguished American rose amidst thunders of 
applause. - ' 

He explained how Broadway and Cornhill were in 
r fact the same. He showed how Washington was in 
fact an Englishman, and how Franklin would never 
have been an American but for his education as a 
printer in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He declared that 
Milton was his cousin, Locke his ancestor, Newton 
his dearest friend, Shakspeare his grandfather, or 
mqre or less; he vowed that he had wept tears of 
briny anguish on the pedestal of Charing Cross ; 
kissed with honest fervor the clay of Eunnymede ; 
that Ben Jonson and Samuel Johnson, that Pope and 
Dryden, and Dr. Watts and Swift were the darlings 
of his hearth and home, as of ours ; and in a speech of 
about five-and-thirty minutes, explained to us a series 
of complimentary sensations very hard to repeat or 
to remember. 

But I observed that, during his oration, the gentle- 
men who report for the daily papers were occupied 
with their wine instead of their note-books — that the 
three singers of Israel yawned and showed many signs 
of disquiet and inebriety, and that my old friend, who 
had swallowed the three plates of turtle, was sound 
asleep. 

Pillkington and I quitted the banqueting-hall, and 
went into the tea-room, where gents were assembled 
still, drinking slops and eating buttered muffins, until 
the grease trickled down their faces. Then I resumed 
the query which I was just about to put, when grace 
was called, and the last chapter ended. “And, 
gracious goodness ! ” I said, “ what can be the mean- 
ing of a ceremony so costly, so uncomfortable, so 
savory, so unwholesome as this ? Who is called upon 
to pay two or three guineas for my dinner now, in 
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this blessed year 1847? Who is it that oan w^nt 
ipuffins after 'such a banquet? Are there no poor?* 
Is there no reason ? Is this monstrous bolly-worship 
to exist forever ? ” 

^^Spec,” the Doctor said, you had best come away. 
I make no doubt that you for one have had too 
much,” And we went to his brougham. May no- 
body have such a . headache on this happy New Year 
as befell the present writer on the morning after the 
Dinner in the City ! 


WAITING AT THE STATION. 

We are amongst a number of people waiting for the 
Blackwall train at the Fenchurch Street Station. 
Some of us are going a little farther than Blackwall 
— as far as Gravesend ;• soine of us are going even 
farther than Gravesend — to Port Philip, in Aus- 
tralia, leaving behind the jMitrioe fines and the pleas- 
ant fields of Old England.* It is rather a queer 
sensation to be in the same boat and station with a 
party that is going upon so prodigiipus a journey. One 
speculates about them with more than an ordinary 
interest, thinking of the difference between your fate 
and theirs and that we shall never behold these faces 
kgain. 

Borne eight-and-thirty women are sitting in the 
large Hall of the station, with bundles, baskets, and 
light baggage, waiting for the steamer, and the orders 
to embark. A few friends are taking leave of them, 
bonnets are laid together*, and whispering going on. 
A little crying is taking place ; — only a very little 
crying; — and among tho$c wbo remain^ as it scorns to 
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me,, not those who are going av,ray. They leaVe 
behind them little to weep for; they -are going 
from bitter cold and hunger, constant want and un- 
. availing labor. Why should they be sorry to quit a 
mother who has been so hard to them as our country 
has been ? How many of these women will ever see 
the shore again, upon the brink of which they stand, 
and from which they will depart in a few minutes 
more ? It makes one sad and ashamed too, that they 
shquld not be more sorry. But how are you to expect 
love where you have given such scanty kindness ? If 
you saw your children glad at tlie thoughts of leaving 
you, and forever : would you blame yourselves or them ? 
It is not that the children are ungrateful, but the 
home was unhappy, and the parents indifferent or 
unkind. You are in the wrong, under whose govern- 
ment they only had neglect and wretchedness ; not 
they, who can’t be called upon to love such an un- 
lovely thing as misery, or to^ make any other return 
for neglect but indifference and aversion. 

You and I, let us suppose again, are civilized per- 
sons. We have been decently educated : and live 
decently every day, and wear tolerable clothes, and 
practise cleanliness : and love the arts and graces of 
life. As we walk (fown this rank of eight-and-ifchirty 
female emigrants, let us fancy that we are at MeL 
bourne, and not in London, and that we have come 
down from our sheep-walks, or clearings, having 
heard of the arrival of forty honest, well-recom- 
mended young women, and having a natural longing 
tfo take a wife home to the Bush — v^hich of these 
would you like ? If you were an Australian Sultan? 
to which of these would you throw the handkerchief ? 
I am afraid not one of them. I fear, in*our present 
mood of mind, we should mount horse and return to 
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the country, preferring a solitude, and to be a b^he- 
]or, than td put up with one of these for a companion'. 
There is no girl here to tempt you by her looks (and, 
world-wiseacre as you are, it is by these you are prin-* 
cipally moved), — there is no pretty, modest, red- 
cheeked rustic, — no neat, trim little grisette, such as 
what we call a gentleman might cast his eyes upon 
without too much derogating, and might find favor in 
the eyes of a man about town. No ; it is a homely 
bevy of women with scarcely any beauty amongst 
them — their clothes are decent, but not the least 
picturesque — their faces are pale and care-worn for 
the most part — how, indeed, should it be otherwise, 
seeing that they have known care and want all their 
days ? — there they sit, upon bare benches, with dingy 
bundles, and great cotton umbrellas — and the truth 
is, you are not a hardy colonist, a feeder of sheep, 
feller of trees, a hunter o£ kangaroos — but a London 
man, and my lord the Sultanas cambric handkerchief 
is scented with Bond Street i>erfumery — yon put it in 
your pocket, and could n^t give it to any one of these 
women. 

They are not like you, indeed. They have not your 
tastes and feelings : your education and refinements. 
They would not understand a hundred things which 
seem pei*fectly simple to you. They would shock you 
a hundred times a day by as many deficiences of 
•politeness, or by outrages upon the Queen’s English — 
by practices entirely harmless, and yet in your eyes ac- 
tually worse than crimes — they have large hard hands 
^and clumsy feet. The woman you love must havfe 
pretty soft fingers that you may hold in yours : must 
speak her language properly, and at least when you 
offer her your heart, must return hers with its h in 
the right place, as she whispers that it is yours, or 
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you will have none of it. If she says, •‘^0 Hedward, 
I ham so unappy to think I shall never* beold you 
agin/^ — though her emotion on leaving you might be 
^perfectly tender and genuine, you would be obliged to 
laugh. If she said, “ Hedward, my art is yours for 
Lever and hever ” (and anybody heard her), she might 
as well stab you, — you couldn’t accept the most 
faithful affection offered in such terms — you are a 
town-bred man, I say, and your handkerchief smells 
of 3ond Street musk and millefleur. A sunburnt set- 
tler out of the Bush won’t feel any of these exquisite 
tortures: or understand this kind of laughter: or 
object to Molly because her hands are coarse and her 
ankles thick : but he will take her back to his farm, 
where she will nurse his children, bake his dough, 
milk his cows, and cook his kangaroo for him. 

But between you, an educated Londoner, and that 
woman, is not the union , absurd and impossible ? 
Would it not be unbearable for either ? Solitude 
would be incomparably pleasanter than such a com- 
panion. — You might take her with a handsome for- 
tune, perhaps, were you starving; but then it is be- 
cause you want a house and carriage, let us say (your 
necessaries of life), and must haVe them even if you 
purchase them with your precious person. You do as 
much, or your sister does as much, every day. That^ 
however, is not the point : I am not talking about the 
meanness to which your worship may be possibly 
obliged to stoop, in order, as you say, “to keep up 
your rank in society ” — only stating that this im- 
mense social difference does exist. You don’t like 
to own it : or don’t choose to talk about it, and such 
things had much better not be spoken about at all. I 
hear your worship say, there must be differences in 
rank and so forth ! Well ! out with it at once : you 
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don’t think Molly is your equal — nor indeed is she dn 
the possession of many artificial acquirements. She* 
can’t make Latin verses, for example, as you used to 
do at jBchool ; she can’t speak French and Italian, as . 
your wife very likely can, etc. — and in so far she is 
your inferior, and your amiable lady’s. 

But what I note, what I marvel at, what I acknowl- 
edge, what I am ashamed of, what is contrary to 
Christian morals, manly modesty and honesty, and to 
the national well-being, is that there should be that 
immense social distinction between the well-dressed 
classes (as, if you will x>ermit me, we will call our- 
selves), and our brethren and sisters in the fustian 
jackets and pattens. If you deny it for your part, I 
say that you are mistaken, and deceive yourself wo- 
fully. I say that you have been educated to it through 
Gothic ages, and have had it handed down to you from 
your fathers (not that they were anybody in particu- 
lar, but respectable, wey-dress*ed progenitors, let us 
say for a generation or two) — from your well-dressed 
fathers before you. How long ago is it, that our 
preachers were teacdiing the poor to know their sta- 
tion ? ” that it was the peculiar boast of Englishmen, 
that any man, the humblest among us, could, by talent, 
industry, and good luck, hope to take his place in the 
{aristocracy of his country, and that we pointed with 
pride to Lord This, who was the grandson of a barber; 
4nd to Earl That, whose father was an apothecary ? 
What a mulitude of most respectable folks pride them- 
selVes on these things still ! The gulf is not impassa- 
ble, because one man in a million swims over it, and* 
we bail him for his strength and success. He has 
landed on the happy island. He is one of the aristoc- 
cracy. Let us clap hands and applaud. There ’s no 
country like ours for rational freedom. 
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^ If you go up and speak to one of tkese women, as- 
' you do (and very good-naturedly, and you can’t help 
that confounded condescension), she curtsies and holds 
down her head meekly, and replies with modesty, as 
becomes her station, to your honor with the clean 
shirt and the well-made coat. And so she should,” 
what hundreds of thousands of us rich and poor say 
still. Both believe this to be bounden duty ; and that 
a poor person should naturally bob her head to a rich 
01316 physically and morally. 

Let us get her last curtsy from her as she stands 
here upon the English shore. When she gets into the 
Australian woods her back won’t bend except to her 
labor ; or, if it do, from old habit and the reminiscence 
of the old country, do you suppose her children will 
be like that timid creature before you ? They will 
know nothing of that Gothic society, with its ranks 
and hierarchies, its cumbrous ceremonies, its glittering 
antique paraphernalia, in w,hich we have been edu- 
cated; in whicli rich and poor still acquiesce, and 
which multitudes of both still admire : far removed 
from these old-world traiditions, they will be bred up 
in the midst of plenty, freedom, manly brotherhood. 
Do you think if your worsliip’s grandson goes into the 
Australian woods, or meets the grandchild of one of 
yonder women by the banks of the Warrawarra, the 
Australian will take ,a hat off or bob a curtsy to 
the new comer ? He will hold out his hand, and say, 
“ Stranger, come into my house and take a shakedown 
and have a share of our supper. You come out of the 
old country, do you ? There was some people were 
kind to my grandmother there, and sent her out to 
Melbourne. Times are changed since then — come in 
and welcome ! ” 

What a confession it is that we have almost all of 
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ns been obliged to make ! A clever and earnest-minded 
writer gets a commission from the Morning Chroni- 
cle” newspaper, and reports upon the state of our 
poor iii London ; he goes amongst laboring people and 
poor of all kinds — and brings back what ? A picture 
of human life so wonderful, so awful, so piteous and 
pathetic, so exciting and terrible, that readers of ro- 
mances own they never read anything like to it ; and 
that the griefs, struggles, strange adventures here 
depicted, exceed anything that any of us could imag- 
ine. Yes ; and these wonders and terrors have been 
lying by your door and mine ever since we had a door 
of our own. We had but to go a hundred yards off 
and see for ourselves, but we never did. Don’t we 
pay poor-rates, and are they not heavy enough in the 
name of patience ? Very true ; and we have our own 
private pensioners, and give away some of our super- 
fluity, very likely. You arg not unkind ; not ungen- 
erous. But of such wondupus and complicated misery 
as this you confess you had no idea. No. How 
should you ? — you and I -j* we are of the upper 
classes ; we have liad hitherto no community with the 
poor. We never speak a word to the servant who 
waits on us for twenty years ; we condescend to employ 
a tradesinan, keex)ing him at a proper distance, mind, 
of* course, at a proper distance — we laugh at his 
young men, if they dance, jig, and amuse themselves 
like their betters, and call them counter-jumpers, 
snobs, and what not ? of his workmen we know noth- 
ing, 'how pitilessly they are ground down, how they 
live and die, here close by us at the backs of our 
houses ; until some poet like Hood wakes and sings 
tha.t dreadful Song of the Shirt ; ” some prophet like 
Carlyle rises up and denounces woe ; some clear- 
sighted, energetic man like the writer of the Ohront 
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ble travels into the poor man’s country for us, and 
comes back with his tale of terror and* wonder. 

Awful, awful poor man’s country ! The bell rings, 
and these eight-and-thirty women bid adieu to it, 
rescued from it (as a few thousands more will be) by 
some kind people who are interested in their behalf, 
lu two hours more, the steamer lies alongside the 
ship Culloden,” which will bear them to their new 
home. Here are the berths aft for the unmarried 
women, the married couples are in the midships, the 
bachelors in the fore-part of the ship. Above and 
below decks it swarms and echoes with the bustle of 
departure. .The Emigration Commissioner comes and 
calls over their names ; there are old and young, large 
families, numbers of children already accustomed to 
the ship, and looking about with amused unconscious- 
ness. One was born but just now on board ; he will 
not know how to speak English till he is fifteen thou- 
sand miles away from home. Some of these kind 
people whose bounty and benevolence organized the 
Female Emigration Scheme, are here to give a last 
word and shake of the hand to their 'proUyees. They 
hang sadly and gratefully round their patrons. One 
of them, a clergyman, who has devoted himself to this 
good work, says a few words to them at parting. It 
is a solemn minute indeed ; — for those who (with the 
few thousand who will follow them) are leaving the 
country and escaping from the question between rich 
and poor ; and what for those who remain ? But, at 
least, those who go will remember that in their miser}" 
here they found gentle hearts to love and pity them, 
and generous hands to give them ^uccor, and will 
plant in the new country this grateful tradition of the 
old. — May Heaven’s good mercy speed them ! 
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A NIGHT’S PLEASURE. 

1 . 

Having made a solemn engagement during the last 
Midsummer holidays with my yonng friend Augustus 
Jones, that we should go to a Ohristnias Pantomime 
together, and being accommodated by the obliging 
proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre with a private 
box for last Tuesday, I invited not only him, but some 
other young friends to be present at the entertainment. 
The two Miss Twiggs, the charming daughters of the 
Rev. Mr. Twigg, our neighbor; Miss Minny Twigg, 
their youngest sister, eight years of age; and their 
maternal aunt, Mrs. Captain Flather, as the chaperon 
of the young ladies, were the four other partakers of 
this amusement with myself and Mr. Jones. 

It was agreed that the ladies, who live in Montpel- 
lier Square, Brompton, should take up myself and 
Master Augustus at the “ Sarcophagus Club,” which 
is on the way to the theatre, and where we two gen- 
tlemen dined on the day appointed. Cox’s most 
roomy By, the mouldy green one, in which he insists 
0^1 putting the roaring gray horse, was engaged for 
the happy evening. Only an intoxicated driver (as 
Gox’s man always is) could ever, I am sure, get that 
animal into a trot. But the utmost fury of the w^hip 
will not drive liim into a dangerous pace ; and besides, 
the ladies were jn-otected by Thomas,. Mrs. Flather’s* 
page, a young man with a gold band to his hat, and a 
large gilt knob on the top, who ensured the safety of 
the cargo, and really gave the vehicle the dignity of 
one’s own carriage. 
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' JChe dinner-hour at the Sarcophagus ” being a|> 
pointed for live o’clock, and a table Seiiured in the 
strangers’ room, Master Jones was good enough to 
arrive (under the guardianship of the ColoneFs foot- 
man) about half an hour before the appointed time, 
and the interval was by him partly passed in conver- 
sation, but chietly in looking at a large silver watch 
which he possesses, and in hoping that we should n't 
be late. 

I made every attempt to pacify and amuse my 
young guest, whose anxiety was not about the dinner 
but about the play. I tried him with a few questions 
about Greek and Mathematics — a soi t of talk, how- 
ever, which 1 was obliged speedily to abandon, for I 
found he knew a great deal more upon these subjects 
than I did — (it is disgusting how preternaturally 
learned the boys of our day are, by the way). I en- 
gaged him to relate anecd<i)tes about his schoolfellows 
and ushers, which he did, but still in a hurried, agi- 
tated, nervous manner — evidently thinking about 
that sole absorbing subject, the Pantoiniine. 

A neat little dinner, served in Botibol’s best man- 
ner (our chef at the Sarcophagus ” knows when he 
has to deal with a connoisseur, and would as soon 
serve me up his own ears as a r^chanffe disli), made 
scarcely any impression on young Jones. After^a 
couple of spoonfuls, he pushed away the Palestine 
soup, and took out his large silver watch — he applied 
two or three' times to the chronometer during the fish 
period — and it was not until I had him employed 
' upon an omelette, full of apricot jam, that the young 
gentleman was decently tranquil. 

With the last mouthful of the omelette he began to 
fidget again ; and it still wanted a quarter of an hour 
of six. Kuts, almonds and raisins, figs (the almost 
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never-failing soother of youth), I hoped might kQ!0i> 
him quiet, and laid before him all those delicacies. 
But he beat the deviPs tattoo with the nut-crackers, 
had out the watch time after time, declared that it 
stopped, and made such a ceaseless kicking on the 
legs of his chair, that there were moments when I 
wished he was back in the parlor of Mrs. Jones, his 
mamma. 

I know oldsters who have a savage pleasure in 
making boys drunk — a horrid thought of this kind 
may, perhaps, have crossed my mind. “If I could 
get him to drink half a dozen glasses of that heavy 
port, it might soothe him and make him sleep,” I 
may have thought. But he would only take a couple 
of glasses of wine. He said he did n’t like more ; 
that his father did not wish him to take more ; and 
abashed by his Jrank and honest demeanor, I would 
not press him, of course, ^ single moment further, 
and so was forced to take the’ bottle to myself, to 
soothe me instead of my young guest. 

He was almost frantic .at^ a quarter to seven, by 
which time the ladies had’ agreed to call for us, and 
for about five minutes was perfectly dangerous. ‘‘We 
shall be late, I know we shall ; I said we should ! I 
am sur*e it’s seven, past, and that the box will be 
taken ! ” and countless other exclamations of fear 
and impatience passed through his mind. At length 
we heard a carriage stop, and a Club servant entering 
and directing himself towards our table. Young 
Jones did’ not want to hear him speak, but cried out, 
— “ Hooray, here they are ! ” flung his napkin over ' 
his head, dashed oft’ his chair, sprang at his hat like a 
kitten at a ball, and bounced out of the door, crying 
out, “ Come along, Mr. Spec ! ” whilst the individual 
addressed much more deliberately followed. “ Happy 
Augustus ! ” I mentally exclaimed. “0 thou brisk 
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ai\d bounding votary of pleasure! When the virile 
toga has taken the place of the jacket ’and turned- 
down collar, that Columbine, who will float before 
you a goddess to-night, will only be a tbird-rato danc- 
ing female, with rouge and large feet. You will see 
the ropes by which the genii come down, and the 
dirty crumpled knees of the fairies — and you won’t 
be in sucli a hurry to leave a good bottle of port as 
now at the' pleasant age of thirteen.” — [By the way, 
boys are made so abominably comfortable and odi- 
ously happy, now-a-days, that when I look back to 
1802, and my own youth, I get in a rage with the 
whole race of boys, and feel inclined to flog them all 
round.] Paying the bill, I say, and making these 
leisurely observations, I passed under the hall of the 
“ Sarcophagus,” where Thomas, the page, touched the 
gold-knobbed hat respectfully to me? in a manner 
which I think must have |*ather surprised old General 
Growler, who was unrollingi himself of his muffetees 
and wrappers, and issued into the street, where Cox’s 
fly was in waiting: the windows up, and whitened 
with a slight frost : the silhouettes of the dear beings 
within dimly visible against the chemist’s light oppo- 
site the Club ; and Master Augustus already kicking 
his heels on the box, by the side of the inebriated 
driver. 

I caused the youth to descend from that perch, and 
the door of the fly being opened, thrust him in. 
Mrs. Captain Flather, of course, occupied the place of 
honor, — an uncommonly capacious woman, — and one 
of the young ladies made a retreat from the front 
seat, in order to leave it vacant for myself ; but 1 in • 
sisted on not incommoding Mrs. Captawi F., and that 
the two darling children should sit beside her, while 
I occupied the place of back bodkin between the two 
Miss Twiggs. 
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They were attired in white, covered up with shawls,* 
with bouquets jn their laps, apd their hair dressed 
evidently for the occasion: Mrs. Flather in her red 
velvet course, with her large gilt state turban. 

She saw that we were squeezed on our side of the 
carriage, and made an offer to receive me on hers. 

Squeezed ? I should think we were ; but, 0 
Emily, 0 Louisa, you mischievous little black-eyed 
creatures, who would dislike being squeezed by you ? 
I wished it was to York we were going, and not to 
Covent Garden. How swiftly the moments passed. 
We were at the play-house in no time : and Augustus 
plunged instantly out of the fly over the shins of 
everybody. 


11 . 

We took possession of the private box assigned to 
us: and Mrs. Flather seated herself in the place of 
honor — each of the young ladies taking it by turns 
to occupy the other corner. Miss Minny and Master 
Jones occupied the middle places j and it was pleas- 
ant to watch the young genlleinan throughout the 
performance of the comedy — during which he was 
never quiet for two minutes — now shifting his chair, 
now swmging to and fro upon it, now digging his 
, elbows into the capacious, sides of Mrs. Captain 
Flather, now beating with his boots against the front 
of. the box, or tiampling upon the skirts of Mrs. 
Flather^s satin garment. 

Hb occupied liimself unceasingly, too, in working 
up and down Mrs. F.’s double-barrelled French opera- 
glass — not a little to the detriment of that instru- 
ment and the wrath of the owner ; indeed I have no 
doubt, that had not Mrs. Flather reflected that Mrs. 
Colonel Jones gave some of the most elegant parties 
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in London, to which she was very anxious to be in- 
vited, she would have, boxed Master Augustus's ears 
in the presence of the whole audience of Covent 
Garden. 

One of the young ladies was, of course, obliged to 
remain in the back row with Mr. Spec. We could 
not see much of the play over Mrs. F.’s turban ; but 
I trust that we were not unhappy in our retired posi- 
tion. 0 Miss Emily ! 0 Miss Louisa ! there is one 
^ho would be happy to sit for a week close by either 
of you, though it were on one of those abominable 
little private-box chairs. I know, for my part, that 
every time the box-keeperess popped in her head, and 
asked if we would take any refreshments, I thought 
the interruption odious. 

Our young ladies, and their stout chaperon and 
aunt, had come provided with neat little bouquets of 
flowers, in which they evidently took a considerable 
pride, and which were laid, on their first entrance, on 
the ledge in front of our box. 

But, presently, on the opposite side of the house, 
Mrs. Cutbush, of Pocklington Gardens, appeared with 
her daughters, and bowed in a patronizing manner to 
the ladies of our party, with whom the Cutbush 
family had a slight acquaintance. 

Before ten minutes, the bouquets of our party were 
whisked away from' the ledge of thp box. Mrs. 
Flather dropped hers to the ground, where Master 
Jones’s feet speedily finished it; Miss Louisa Twigg 
let hers fall into her lap, and covered it with her 
pocket-handkerchief. Uneasy signals passed between 
her and her sister. I could not, at first, understand 
what event had occurred to make ^these ladies so 
unhappy. 

At last ithe secret came out. The Misses Cutbush 
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had lx>uquets like little haystacks before them. Oqr* 
small nosegays,* which had quite satisfied the girls 
until now, had become odious in their little jealous 
eyes; and the Cutbushes triumphed over them. 

I have joked the ladies subsequently on this adven- 
ture; but not one of them will acknowledge the 
charge against them. It was mere accident that made 
them drop the fiowers — pure accident. They jealous 
of the Cutbushes — not they, indeed ; and of course, 
each person on this head is welcome to his own 
opinion. 

How different, meanwhile, was the behavior of my 
young friend Master Jones, who is not as yet sophis- 
ticated by the world. He not only nodded to his 
father’s servant, who had taken a place in the pit, 
and was to escort his young master home, but he dis- 
covered a schoolfellow in the pit likewise. “By 
Jove, there ’s Smith ! ” he cr^ed out, as if the sight of 
Smith was the most extraoi^dinary event in the world. 
He pointed out Smith to all of us. He never ceased 
nodding, winking,* grinning, telegraphing, until he 
had succeeded in attracting the attention not only of 
Master Smith, but of the greater part of the house ; 
and whenever anything in the play struck him as 
worthy of applause, he instantly made signals to 
♦Smith below, and shook his fist at him, as much as to 
say, “By Jov^, old fellow, ain’t it good? I say, 
Smith, isn’t it primCy old boy ? ” He actually made 
remarks on his fingers to Master Smith during the 
performance. 

I confess he was one of the best parts of the night’s 
entertainment to me. How Jones and Smith will 
talk about that play when they meet after holidays ! 
And not only then will they remember it, but all their 
lives long. Why do you remember that play you saw 
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"thirty years ago, and forget the one over which you 
yawned last week? *^Ah, my brave little boy/^ I 
thought in my heart, ‘‘ twenty years hence you will 
recollect this, and have forgotten many a better thing. 
You will have been in love twice or thrice by that 
time, and have forgotten it; you will have buried 
your wife and forgotten her ; you will have had ever 
s,o many friendships and forgotten them. You and 
Smith won’t care for each other, very probably ; but 
you’ll remember all the actors and the plot of this 
piece we are seeing.” 

I protest I have forgotten it myself. In our teck 
row we could not see or hear much of the performance 
(and no great loss) — fitful bursts of elocution only 
occasionally reaching us, in which we could recognize 
the well-known nasal twang of the excellent Mr. 
Stupor, who performed the part of the young hero ; 
or the ringing laughter pf Mrs. Belmore, who had to 
giggle through the whole piece. 

It was one of ^Ir. Boyster’s comedies of English 
Life. Erank Nightrajce (Stupor) and his friend Bob 
Fitzoffley appeared in the first scene, having a conver • 
sation with that impossible valet of English Comedy, 
whom any gentleman would turn out of doors before 
he could get through half a length of the* dialogue 
assigned. I caught only a glimpse of this act. Bob,t 
like a fashionable young dog of the aristocracy (the 
character was played by Bulger, a meritorious man, 
but very stout, and nearly fifty years of age), was 
dressed in a rhubarb-colored body-coat with *brass 
btittons, a couple of under-waistcoats, a blue satin 
stock with a paste brooch in it, and aft eighteenpenny 
cane, which he never let out of his hand, and with 
which he poked fun at everybody. Frank Nightrake,, 
on the contrary, being at home, was attired in a very' , 
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Blose-fitting chintz dressing-gown, lined with glazed* 
red calico, and was seated before a large pewter tea- 
pot, at breakfast. And, as your true English Comedy 
is the representation of nature, I could not but think 
how like these figures on the stage, and the dialogue 
which they used, were to the apj)earance and talk of 
English gentlemen of the present day. 

The dialogue went on somewhat in the following 
fashion : — 

Bob Fitzoffley {erders iuhistlmy). — ^^The top of the 
morning to thee, Frank ! What ! at breakfast already ? 
At chocolate and the Morning Post,” like a dowager 
of sixty ? Slang ! (he pokes the serva7it ivith his catie) 
what has come to thy master, thou Prince of Valets! 
thou pattern of Slaveys ! thou swiftest of Mercuries ! 
Has the Honorable Francis Nightrake lost his heart, 
or his head, or his health ? ” • 

Frank (laylny down the* paper). ^ Bob, I 

have lost all three J J have lost my health, Bob, with 
tliee and thy like, over the buiAgundy at the Club ; I 
have lost my head, Bob, vritli thinking how I shall 
pay my debts ; and 1 have lost my heart, Bob, oh, to 
such a creature I 

Boh. — A Venus, of course ? ” 

* ^any. — “ With the presence of Juno.” 

Boh. — “ And the modesty of Minerva.” 

Frank. — And the coldness of J)iana.” 

Boh. — “ Pish ! What a sigh is that about a 
woman I Thou shalt be Eiidymion, the iiightrake of 
old : and conquer this shy goddess. Hey, Slang ? ” 
Herewith Slang takes the lead of the conversation, 
and propounds a plot for running away with the 
heiress : and I could not help remarking how like 
the comedy was to life — how the gentlemen always 
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<say ^^thou” and pry thee,” and to,” and talk 
about heathen goddesses to each other; how their 
servants are always their particular intimates; how 
when there is serious love-making between^a gentle- 
man and lady, a comic attachment invariably springs 
up between the valet and waiting-maid of each ; how 
Lady Grace Gadabout, when she calls upon Rose 
Ringdove to pay a morning visit, appears' in a low 
satin dress, with jewels in her hair ; how Saucebox, 

’ her attendant, wears diamond brooches, and rings on 
all her fingers: while Mrs. Tallyho, on the other 
hand, transacts all the business of life in a riding- 
habit, and always points her jokes by a cut of the 
whip. 

This playfulness produced a roar all over the house, 
whenever it was repeated, and always made our little 
friends clap their hands and shout in chorus. 

Like that bon-vivant who envied the beggars staring 
into the cook-shop windows, and wished he could be 
hungry, I envied the boys, and wished I could laugh, 
very much. In the last act, I remember — for it is 
now very nearly a week ago — everybody took refuge 
either in a secret door, or behind a screen or curtain, 
or under a table, or up a chimney: and the house 
roared as each person came out from his place of con- 
cealment. And the old fellow in top-boots, joining 
the hands of the young couple (Fitzofiley, of course, 
pairing off with the widow), gave them his blessing, 
^nd thirty thousand pounds. 

And ah, ye gods ! if I wished before that comedies 
were like life, how I wished that life was like come 
dies ! Whereon the drop fell ; and Augustus, clapping 
to the opera-glass, jumped up, crying — Hurray 1 
now for the Pantomime.” 
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' • III. 

The composer of the Overture of the New Grand 
Comic Christmas Pantomime, “Harlequin and the 
Fairy. of the Spangled Pocket-handkerchief, or the 
Prince of the Enchanted Nose,” arrayed in a bran- 
new Christmas suit, with his wristbande and collar 
turned elegantly over his culfs and embroidered satin 
tie, takes a place at his desk, waves his stick, and 
away the Pantomime Overture begins* . 

I pity a man who can^t appreciate a Pantomime 
Overture, Children do not like it: they say, “Hang 
it, I wish the Pantomime would begin : ” but for us it 
is always a pleasant moment of reflection and enjoy- 
ment. It is not difflcult music to understand, like 
‘that of your Mefldelssohns and Beethovens, whose 
symphonies and sonatas Mrs. Spec states must be 
heard a score of times be fere you can comprehend 
them. But of the proper •Pantomime-music I am a 
delighted connoisseur. Perhaps it is because you meet 
so many old friends in these compositions consorting 
together in the queerest manner, and occasioning 
numberless pleasant surprises. Hark! there goes 
“ Old Dan Tucker ” wandering into the “ Groves of 
Blarney ; ” our friends the “ Scots wha hae wT Wal- 
•lac^ bled” march rapidly down “Wapping Old 
Stairs,” from which the “ Figlia del Reggimento ” 
coitiies bounding briskly, when she is met, embraced, 
and carried off by “ Billy Taylor,” that brisk young 
fellow. 

All this while you are thinking with a faint, sickly 
kind of hope, that perhaps the Pantomime ma?/ be a 
good one ; something like “ Harlequin and the Golden 
Orange-Tree,” which you recollect in your youth; 
something like “ Fortunio,” that marvellous and dC' 
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Jightful piece of buffoonery, which realized the most 
gorgeous visions of the absurd. Yot may be happy, 
perchance : a glimpse of the old days may come bacik 
to you. Lives there the man with soul so dead, th(^ 
being ever so blase and travel-worn, who does not feel 
some shock and thrill still : just at that moment when 
the bell (the dear and familiar bell of your youth) 
begins to tingle, and the curtain to rise, and the large 
shoes and ankles, the flesh-colored leggings, the 
crumpled the gorgeous robes and masks fin- 

ally, of the actors ranged on the stage to shout the 
opening chorus ? 

All round the house you hear a great gasping a-ha-a 
from a thousand children’s throats. Enjoyment is 
going to give place to Hope. Desire is about to be 
realized. 0 you blind little brats ! ' Clap your hands,* 
and crane over the boxes, and open your eyes with 
happy wonder ! Clap your hands now. In three 
weeks more the Reverend Doctor Swishtail expects 
the return of his young friends to ^ugarcaiie House. 

King Beak, Emperor of the Romans, having invited 
all the neighboring Princes, Fairies, and Enchanters 
to the feast at wliicdi he celebrated the marriage of 
his only son, Prince Aquiline, unluckily gave the 
liver-wing of the fowl which iie was carving to* the* 
Prince’s godmother, the Fairy Bandanna, while he 
put the gizzard-pinion on the plate of the Enchanter 
Gorgibus, King of the Maraschino Mountains, and 
father of the Princess Rosolia, to whom the Prince 
was affianced. 

The outraged Gorgibus rose from the table in a 
fury, smashed his plate of chicken qver the head of 
King Beak’s Chamberlain, and wished that Prince 
Aquiline’s nose might grow on the instant as long as 
the sausage before him. * * 
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It did so; the screau&ing Princess rushed awjiy 
from her bridegroom, and her father, breaking off the 
match with the House of Beak, ordered Lis daughter 
to be Carried in his sedan by the two giant-porters, 
Gor and Gogstay, to his castle in the Juniper Forest, 
by the side of the bitter waters of the Absinthine 
Lake, whither, after upsetting the marriage-tables, 
and flooring King Beak in a single combat, he him- 
self repaired. 

The latter monarch could not bear to see or even 
to hear his disfigured son. 

When the Prince Aquiline blew his unfortunate and 
monstrous nose, the windows of his father’s palace 
broke ; the locks of the doors started ; the dishes and 
glasses of the King’s banquet jingled and smashed as 
they do on board a steamboat in a storm ; the liquor 
turned sour; the Chancellor’s wig started off his 
head, and the Prince’s royal father, disgusted with his 
son’s appearance, drove him forth from his palace, 
and banished hijn the kingdom. 

Life was a burden to him c^i account of that nose. 
He fled from a world in which he was ashamed to 
show it, and would have preferred a jierfect solitude, 
but that he was obliged to engage one faithful attend- 
ant to give him snuff (his only consolation) and to 
klep his odious nose in order. 

But as he was wandering in a lonely forest, entan- 
^ing his miserable trunk in the thickets, and causing 
th^ birds to fly scared from the branches, and the 
lions, stags, and foxes to sneak away in terror as they 
heard the tremendous booming which issued from the * 
fated Prince whenever he had occasion to use his 
pocket-handkerchief, the Fairy of the Bandanna 
Islands took pity on him, and, descending in her car 
drawn by doves, gave him a ’kerchief which rendered 
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liifli invisible whenever he .placed it over his mon- 
strous proboscis. 

Having occasion to blow his nose (which he was 
obliged to do pretty frequently, for he had taken cold 
while lying out among the rocks and morasses in the 
rainy miserable nights, so that the peasants, when 
they heard him snoring fitfully, thought that storms 
were abroad), at the gates of a castle by which he was 
passing, the door burst open, and the Irish Giant 
(afterwards Clown, indeed), came out, and wondering 
looked about, furious to see no one. 

The Prince entered into the castle, ajid whom 
should he find there but the Princess Rosolia, still 
plunged in despair. Her father snubbed her perpet- 
ually. I wish he Avould snub me ! ” exclaimed the 
Prince, pointing to his own monstrous deformity. In 
spite of his misfortune, she still remembered her 
Prince. Even with his Rose,” the faithful Princess 
cried, I love him more than all the world beside ! ” 

At this declaration of unalterable fidelity, the 
Prince flung away his, handkerchief, and knelt in 
rapture at the Princess’s feet. She was a little scared 
at first by the hideousness of the distorted being be- 
fore her — but what will not woman’s faith overcome ? 
Hiding her head on his shoulder (and so losing sight 
of his misfortune), she vowed to love him still (hi 
those broken verses which only Princesses in Panto- 
mimes deliver). 

At this instant King Gorgibus, the Giants, the 
King’s Household, with clubs and battle-axes, rushed 
in. Drawing his immense scimitar, and seizing the 
Prince by his too-prominent feature, he was just on 
the point of sacrificing him, when, when, I need 
not say, the Fairy Bandanna (Miss Bendigo), in her 
amaranthine ear drawn by Paphian doves, appeared 
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and put a stop to the massacre. King Gorgibus 
came PantaTooh, the two Giants first and second 
Clowns, and the Prince and Princess (who had been, 
all the time of the Fairy's speech, and actually while 
under their father's scimitar, unhooking their dresses) 
became the most elegant Harlequin and Columbine 
that I have seen for many a long day. The nose flew 
up to the ceiling, the music began a jig, and the two 
clowns, after saying, ‘‘How are you?" went and 
knocked down Pantaloon. 

IV. 

On the conclusion of the Pantomime, the present 
memorialist had the honor to conduct the ladies under 
his charge to the portico of the theatre, where the 
green fly was in waiting to receive them. The driver 
was not more inebriated than usual ; the young page 
with the gold-knobbed hat •was there to protect his 
mistresses; and though the chaperon of the party 
certainly invited jne to return with them*to Brompton 
and there drink tea, the propc^al was made in terms 
so faint, and the refreshment offered was so moder- 
ate, that I declined to journey six miles on a cold 
night iq order to partake of such a meal. The water- 
man of the coach-stand, who had made himself con- 
spicuous by bawling out for Mrs. Flather's carriage, 
was importunate with me to give him sixpence for 
pushing the ladies into the vehicle. But it was my 
opinion that Mrs. Flather ought to settle that demand ; 
and as, while the fellow was urging it, she only 
pulled up the glass, bidding Cox's man to drive on, * 
I of course did not interfere. In vulgar and immoral 
language he indicated, as usual, his discontent. I 
treated the fellow with playful and, I hope, gentle* 
manlike satire. 
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* Master Jones, who w^ould not lonve the box in the 
theatre until tlie people came to shroud it with 
brown-hollands (Iff the w'ay, to be the last person in 
a theatre — to put out the last light — and then to 
find one’s way out of the vast, black, lonely place, 
must require a very courageous heart) — Nl aster 
Jones, I say, had previously taken leave of us, put- 
ting his arm under that of his father’s footman, who 
had been in the pit, and who conducted him to 
Russell Square. I heard Augustus proposing to have 
oysters as they went home, though he had twice in 
the course of the performance made excursions to the 
cake-room of the theatre, wiiere he had partaken of 
oranges, macaroons, api>les, and ginger-beer. 

As the altercation betw^een myself and the linkman 
was going on, young Grigg (brother of Grigg of the 
Lifeguards, himself reading for the Bar) came up, 
and hooking his arm intp mine, desired the man to 
leave off chaffing ” me ; asked him if he w’ould take 
a bill at three months for the nion(\y ; told him if he 
would call at the “Horns Tavern,” Kennington, next 
Tuesday week, he w'oiild find six2)ence there, done up 
for him in a browm jDaper parcel ; and quite routed 
my opponent. “I know ?/on, Mr. Grigg,” said he; 
“you’re a gentleman, i/ou are : ” and so retired, leav- 
ing the victory with me. i 

Young Mr. Grigg is one of those young bucks about 
town, who goes every night of his life to two Theatres, 
to the Casino, to Weippert’s balls, to tlie Cafe de 
1’ Hay market, to Bob Slogger’s, the* boxing-house, to 
the Harmonic Meetings at the “ Kidney Collars,” and 
other places of fashif>uahle resort. He knows every- 
body at these haunts of pleasure; takes boxes for the 
actors’ benefits; has the word from head-quarters 
about the ve7iue of the fight between Putney Sambo 
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and the Tutbury Pet ; gets up little dinners at their 
public-houses ;* shoots pigeons, tights cocks, plays fives, 
has a boat on the river, and a room at Bummer’s in 
Condutt Street, besides his Chambers at the Temple, 
where his parents, Sir John and Lady Grigg, of Port- 
man Square, and Grigsby Hall, Yorkshire, believe 
that he is assiduously occupied in studying the Law. 
^^Tom applies too much,” her ladyship says. ‘^His 
father was obliged to remove him from Cambridge on 
account of a brain-fever brought on by hard reading, 
and in consequence of the jealousy of some of the col- 
legians ; otherwise, I am told, lie must have been Se- 
nior Wrangler, and seated first of the Tripod.” 

I ’m going to begin the evening,” said this ingenu- 
ous young fellow ; I ’vc only been at the Lowther 
Arcade, Weippert’s hop, and the billiard-rooms. I just 
toddled in for half an hour to see Brooke in ‘ Othello,’ 
and looked in for a few mwiutes behind the scenes at 
the Adelphi. Wliat shall* be the next resort of pleas- 
ure, Spec, my .elderly juvenile ? Shall it be the 
^ Sherry-Cobbler-Stall,’ or th(^ ^ Cave of Harmony ’ ? 
There’s some prime glee-singing there.” 

‘^What! is the old ^Cave of Harmony’ still ex- 
tant?” I asked. I have not been there these 
twenty years.” And memory carried me back to the 
days when Lightsides of Corpus, myself, and little 
Oaks, the Johniaii, came up to town in a cliaise-and- 
fCar, at the long vacation at the end of our fresh- 
map’s year, ordered turtle and venison for dinner at 
the '^Bedford,” blubbered over Black-eyed Susan at 
the play, and then finished the evening at that very 
Harmonic Cave, where the famous English Improvisa- 
tore sang with such prodigious talent that we asked 
him down to stay with us in the country. Spurgin, 
and Hawker, the fellow-commoner of our College, I 
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remember me, were at the Cave too, and Bardolph, of 
Brasenose. Lord, lord ! what a battle andl struggle 
and wear and tea» of life there has been since then I 
Hawker levanted, and Spurgin is dead these ten ‘years ; 
little Oaks is a whiskered Captain of Heavy Dragoons, 
who cut down no end of Sikhs at Sobraon; Light- 
sides, a Tractarian parson, who turns his head and 
walks another way when we meet ; and your humble 
servant — well, never mind. But in my spirit I saw 
them — all those blooming and jovial young boys — 
and Lightsides, with a cigar in his face, and a bang-up 
white coat, covered with mother-of-}>earl cheese-plates, 
bellowing out for First and Second Turn-out,” as 
our yellow post-chaise came rattling up to the inn- 
door at Ware. 

** And so the ^ Cave of Harmony ^ is open,” I said, 
looking at little Grigg with a sad and tender interest, 
and feeling that I was about a hundred years old. 

I believe you, my haw-a%u-oy ! ” said he, adopting 
the tone of an exceedingly refined a\id popular actor, 
whose choral and comic powers render him a general 
favorite. 

Does Bivins keep it ? ” I asked, in a voice of pro- 
found melancholy. 

Hoh ! What a flat you are ! You might "as well 
ask if Mrs. Siddons acted Lady Macbeth to-night, afid 
if Queen Anne ’s dead or not. I tell you what, Spec, 
my boy — you ’re getting a regular old flat — fogy, sir, 
a positive old fogy. How the deuce do you pretend 
to be a man alK)ut town, and not know that Bivins has 
left the Cavern ? Law bless you I Come in and see : 
I know the landlord — 1 11 introduce you to him.” 

This was an offer which no man cqpld resist ; and 
so Grigg and I went through the Piazza, and down the 
steps of that well-remem^red place of conviviality. 
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Grigg knew everybody ; wagged his head in at thb 
bar, and called for two glasses of his particular mix- 
ture ; nodded to the singers ; winkpd at one friend — 
put his little stick against his nose as a token of rec- 
ognition to another; and calling the waiter by his 
Christian name, poked him playfully with the end of 
his cane, and asked him whether he, Grigg, should 
have a lobster kidney, or a mashed oyster and scal- 
loped ’taters, or a poached rabbit, for supper ? 

The room was full of young rakish-looking lads, 
with a dubious sprinkling of us middle-aged youth, 
and stalwart red-faced fellows from the country, with 
whiskey-noggins before them, and bent upon seeing 
life. A grand piano had been introduced into the 
apartment, which did not exist in the old days : other- 
wise all was as of yore — smoke rising from scores of 
human chimneys, waiters bustling about with cigars 
and liquors in the intervals of the melody — and the 
President of the ineetingb (Biviiis no more) encourag- 
ing gents to give their orders. 

Just as the music was aboujb to begin, I looked op- 
posite me, and there, by heavens! sat Bardolph of 
Brasenose, only a little more purple and a few shades 
more dingy than he used to look twenty years ago. 


V. 

“ Look at that old Greek in the cloak and fur collar 
opposite,” said my friend, Mr. Grigg. That chap is 
here every night. They call him Lord Parintosh. * 
He has five glasses of whiskey-and-water every night 
seventeen hundred and twenty-five goes of alcohol 
in a year; we totted it up one night at the bar. 

• James the waiter is now taking number three to him* 
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, He don’t count the wine he has had at dinner.” In- 
• deed, James the waiter, knowing the gentleman’s 
peculiarities, as soon as he saw Mr. Bardolph’s glass 
nearly empty, brought him another noggin anc^ a jug 
of boiling water without a word. 

Memory carried me instantaneously back to the 
days of my youth. I had the honor of being at school 
with Bardolph before he went to Brasenose ; the un- 
der boys used to look up at him from afar off, as at a 
godlike being. He was one of the head boys of the 
school ; a prodigious dandy in pigeon-hole trousers, 
ornamented with what they called “ tucks ” in front. 
He wore a ring — leaving the little finger on which 
he wore the jewel out of his pocket, in which he 
carried the rest of his hand.. He had whiskers even 
then : and to this day 1 cannot understand why he is 
not seven feet high. When he shouted out, Under 
boy ! ” we small ones trembled and came to him. I 
recollect he called me once, from a hundred yards 
off, and I came up in a tremor. He pointed to the 
ground. 

“ Pick up my hockey-.stick,” he said, pointing 
towards it with the hand with the ring on ! He had 
dropped the stick. He was too great, wise,, good, to 
stoop to pick it up himself. 

He got. the silver medal for Latin Sapphics, in tl|e 
year Pogram was gold,-medallist. When he ^vent up 
to Oxford, the Head Master, the Rev. J. Flibber., 
complimented him in a valedictory speech, made him 
a present of books, and prophesied that he would do 
‘ great things at the University. He had got a schoL 
arsliip, and won a prize-poem, which the Doctor read 
out to the sixth form with great emotion. It was on 
‘‘ The Recollections of Childhood,” and* the last lines 
were, — 
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Qualia prospiciens cat ulus ferit sethera risu, 

IpsacpieHrans luiiee coruua vacca salit.” 

I thought of these thiugs rapidly, gazing on the 
individual before me. The brilliant young fellow of 
1815 (by-tbe-by it was the Waterloo year, by which 
some people may remember it better ; but at school 
we spoke of years as “Pogram^s year,” ^^Tokely’s 
year,” etc.) — tliere, I say, sat before me the dashing 
young buck of 1815, a fat, muzzy, red-faced old man, 
in a battered hat, absorbing whiskey-and- water, and 
half listening to the singing. 

A wild, long-haired, professional gentleman, with a 
fluty voice and with his shirt-collar turned down, 
began to sing as follows ; — 

‘‘WHEN THE GLOOM IS ON THE GLEN. 

“ When the moonlight on the mountain 
And the gloom is on the glen, 

At the cross beside the fonntiun 
There is one will nioet thee then. 

At the cross beside the fountain; 

Yes, the cross beside the fountain, 

There is one will meet thee then I 

^own goes half of Mr. Hardolph’s .Yo. 3 irhlshey during this 
nfrain.’] 

“ I have braved, since first we met, love, 

Many a danger in my course ; 

But I never can forget, love. 

That dear fountain, that old cross, 

Where, her mantle shrouded o’er her — 

For the winds were chilly then — 

First I, met my Leonora, 

When the gloom was on the glen, 

Yes, I met my etc. 
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[Another gvXp and cdmoat total di§appeiaranco of WhitJuf-Oot 
No.S.] 

“ Many a clime I Ve ranged since then, lovc^ 

Many a land I Ve wandered o’er ; 

But a vaUey like that glen, love, 

Half so dear 1 never sor 1 
Ne’er saw maiden fairer, coyer, 

Than wert thou, my true love, when 
In the gloaming first I saw y6r, 

In' the gloaming of the glen ! ” 

Bardolph, who had not shown the least symptom 
of emotion as the gentleman with the fluty voice per- 
formed this delectable composition, began to whack, 
whack, whack on the mahogany with his pewter 
measure at the conclusion of the song, wishing, per- 
haps, to show that the noggin was empty; in which 
manner James, the waiter, interpreted the signal, for 
he brought Mr. Bardolph anbther supply of liquor. 

The song, words, and music, composed and dedi- 
cated to Charles Bivins, Esquire, by Frederic Siiape, 
and ornamented with a picture of a young lady, with 
large eyes and short petticoats, leaning at a stone 
cross by a fountain, was now handed about the room 
by a waiter, and any gentleman was at liberty to pug- 
chase it for half a crown. The man did not offer the 
song to Bardolph ; he was too old a hand. 

After a pause, the president of the musical gent^ 
cried out for silence again, and then stated to the 
company that Mr. Hoff would sing The Bed Flag,’’ 
which announcement was received by the Society with 
immense applause, and Mr. Hoff, a gentleman whom 
I remember to have seen exceedingly unwell on board 
a Gravesend steamer, began the following terrific 
Ml^: — 
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RED FLAG. 

^ Where the quivering lightning flings 
His arrows from out the clouds, 

And the howling tempest sings, 

And whistles among the shrouds, 

’T is pleasant, ’t is pleasant to ride 
Along the foaming brine — 

Wilt be the Rover’s bride ? 

Wilt follow him, lady mine ? 

Hurrah! 

For the bonny, bonny brine. 

‘‘Amidst the storm and rack. 

You shall see our galley pass 
As a serpent, lithe and black, 

Glides through the waving grass. 

As the vulture swift and dark, 

Down on the ring-dove flies, 

You shall see the Rover’s bark 
Swoop down upon his* prize. 

Hurrah ! 

For the bonny, bonny prize. 

% 

“ Over her sides w'e dash. 

We gallop across her deck — 

Ha ! there ’s a ghastly gash 
On the merchant-captain’s neck — 
Well shot, well shot, old Ned! 

Well struck, well struck, black James! 
Our arras are red, and our foes are dead, 
And we leave a ship in flames ! 

Hurrah ! 

For the bonny, bonny flames! ” 


Frantic shouts of applause and encore hailed the 
atrocious sentiments conveyed by Mr. Hoft' in this 
ballad, ixoxn everybody except Bardolph, who sat 
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mUzzy and unmoved, and only winked to the waiter 
to bring him some more whisl^y. 


VI. 

When the piratical ballad of Mr. Hoff was con- 
cluded, a simple and quiet-looking young gentleman 
performed a comic song, in a way which, I must con- 
fess, inspired me with the utmost melancholy. Seated 
at the table with the other professional gents, this 
young gentleman was in nowise to be distinguished 
from any other young man of f.ashion : he has a thin, 
handsome, and rather sad countenance; and appears 
to be a perfectly sober and meritorious young man. 
But suddenly (and I dare say every night of his life) 
he pulls a little flexible, gray countryman^s hat out of 
his pocket, and the moment he has put it on, his face 
assumes an expression of^ unutterable vacuity and 
folly, his eyes goggle round, savage, and his mouth 
stretches almost to his ears, and he begins .to sing a 
rustic song. 

The battle-song and the sentimental ballad already 
published are, I trust, sufficiently foolish, and fair 
specimens of the class of poetry to which tljey be- 
long ; but the folly of the comic country song v/as so 
great and matchless, that I am not- going to cornpet/ 
for a moment with the author, or to venture to at- 
tempt anything like his style of composition. It was 
something about a man going a-courting Molly, and 
feayther,’’ and ^^kyows,” and ^^peegs,” and other 
rustic produce. The idiotic verse was interspersed 
with spoken passages, of corresponding imbecility. 
For the time during which Mr. Grinsby performed 
this piece, he consented to abnegate ^altogether his 
claim to be considered as a reasonable being; utterly 
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to debase bimself, in order to make the comj)any, 
laugh; and* to forget the rank, dignity, and privileges- 
of a mail. 

His song made me so profoundly wretched that . 
little Grigg, remarking my depression, declared I was 
as slow as a parliainentaiy train. I was glad they 
did idt have the song over again. When it was done, 
Mr. Grinsby put his little gray hat in his pocket, 
the maniacal grin subsided from his features, and he 
sat down with his naturally sad and rather handsome 
young countenance. 

0 Grinsby, thinks I, what a number of people and 
things in this world do you represent! Though we 
weary listening to you, we may moralize over you; 
though you sing a foolish, witless song, you poor 
young melanclioly jester, there is some good in it that 
may be had for the seeking. Perhaps that lad has a 
fajriily at home dei>endei\t on his grinning: I may 
entertain a reasonable hepe that he has despair in liis 
heart; a complete notion of the folly of the business 
in which he is engaged ; ^ contempt for the fools 
laughing and guffawing round about at his miserable 
jokes ; and a perfect w^eariness of mind at their origi- 
nal dulness and continued repetition. What a sink- 
ing of* spirit must come over that young man, quiet in 
nis chamber or family, orderly and sensible like other 
mortals, when the thought of tom-fool hour comes 
•across him, and thar at a certain time that night, what- 
ever may bo his health, or distaste, or mood of mind 
or body, there he must be, at a table at the Cave of 
Harmony,’’ uttering insane ballads, with an idioti(r 
grin on his face and hat on his head. 

To suppose that Grinsby has any personal pleasure 
in that song, would be to have too low an opinion of 
human nature : to imagine that the applauses of the 
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•multitude of the frequenters of the Cave tickled his 
'vanity, or are bestowed upon him deservedly — would 
be, I say, to think too hardly of him. Look at him. 
.He sits there quite a quiet, orderly young fellow. 
Mark with what an abstracted, sad air he joins in the 
chorus of Mr. Snape’s second song, “ The Minaret’s 
bells o’er the Bosphorus toll,” and having applauded 
his comrade at the end of the %ong (as I have re- 
marked these poor gentlemen always do), moodily 
resumes the stump of his cigar. 

I wonder, my dear Grigg, how many men there 
are in the city who follow a similar profession to 
Grinsby’s ? What a number of poor rogues, wits in 
their circle, or bilious, or in debt, or henpecked, or 
otherwise miserable in their private circumstances, 
come grinning out to dinner of a night, and laugh and 
crack, and let off their good stories like yonder pro- 
fessional funny fellow ? Why, I once went into the 
room of that famous dinner-party conversationalist 
and wit, Horsely Collard ; and whilst he was in his 
dressing-room arranging )iis wig, just looked over the 
books on the table before his sofa. There were ‘ Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy ’ for the quotations, three of which he 
let off that night ; * Spence’s Literary Anecdotes,’ of 
which he fortuitously introduced a couple in the 
course of the evening ; ‘ Baker’s Chronicle ; ’ the last 
new Novel, and a book of Metaphysics, every one of 
which T heard him quote, besides four stories out of 
his commonplace book, 'at which I took a peep under 
the pillow. He was like Grinsby.” Who is n’t like 
iGlrinsby in life ? thought I to myself, examining that 
young fellow. 

^^When Bawler goes down to the House of Com- 
mons from a meeting with his creditors, and having 
been a bankrupt a month before, becomes a patriot all 
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of a sudden, and pours you out an intensely interest* 
ing speech upon the West Indies, or the Window 
Taz^ he is no better than th^ poor gin-and-water prac- 
titioner yonder, and performs in his Cave, as Grinsby 
in bis under the Piazza. 

^‘When Serjeant Bluebag fires into a witness, or 
performs a jocular or a pathetic speech to a juiy, in 
what is he better than Grinsby, except in so far 
as the amount of gain goes ? — than poor Grinsby 
rapping at the table and cutting professional jokes, 
at half-a-pint-of-whiskey fee. 

‘^When Tightrope, the celebrated literary genius, 
sits down to write and laugh — with the children very 
likely ill at home — with a strong personal desire to 
write a tragedy or a sermon, with his wife scolding 
him, his head racking with pain, his moU'ar-in-law 
making a noise at his ears, and telling him that he is 
a heartless and abandoned ruffian, his tailor m the 
passage, vowing that he nvill not quit that place until* 
his little bill .is settled — when, I say. Tightrope 
writes off, under the most yiiserable private circum- 
stances, a brilliant funny article, in how much is he 
morally superior to my friend Grinsby ? When Lc^d 
Colchicum stands bowing and smiling before his sow- 
.|preign, with gout in his toes and grief in his hear^; 
when parsons in the pulpit — when editors at their 
desks — forget their natural griefs, pleasures, opinions 
* to go through the business of life, the masquerade of 
axistence, in what are they better than Grinsby yon- 
der, who has similarly to perform his buffooning ? ” 

As I was continuing in this moral and interrogatory 
mood — no doubt boring poor little Grigg, who came 
to the Cave for pleasure, and not for philosophical 
discourse — Mr. Bardolph opposite caught a sight of 
the present writer through the fumes of the cigars. 
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• and came across to our table, holding his fourth glass 
' of toddy in his hand. He held out the other to me : 
it was hot and gouty, and not particularly clean. 

Deuced queer place this, hey ? ” said he, pi^tend- 
ing to survey it with the air of a stranger. I come 
here every now and then, on my way home to Lin- 
coln's Inn — from — from parties at the other end of 
the town. • It is frequented by a parcel of queer peo- 
ple — low shop-boys and attorneys’ clerks ; but hang 
it, sir, they know a gentleman when they see one, 
and Jiot one of those fellows would dare to speak to 
me — no, not one of ’em, by Jove — if I did n’t ad- 
dress him first, by Jove ! I don’t suppose there ’s a 
man in this room could construe a page in the com- 
monest Greek book. You heard that donkey singing 
about ‘ Leouorar ’ and ‘ before her ? ’ How Flibber 
would have given it to us for such rhymes, hey ? A 
parcel of ignoramuses ! but, Jiang it, sir, they do know 
a gentleman ! ” And here he winked at me wJth a 
vinous bloodshot eye, as much as to intimate that he 
was infinitely superior to^ every person in the room. 

Now this Bardolph, having had the ill-luck to get a 
fellowship, and subsequently a small jirivate fortune, 
has done nothing since the year 1820 but get drunk 
and read Grc^ek. He despises every man that does 
not know that language j(so that you and I, my dear 
sir, come in for a fair share of his contempt). He 
can still put a slang song into Greek lambics, or turn 
a police report into the language of Tacitus or Herod- 
otus ; but it is difficult to see what accomplishment 
Ibeyond this the boozy old mortal possesses. He 
Spends nearly a third part of his life and income at 
his dinner, or on his whiskey at a tave|;n ;*more than 
another third pbrtion is spent in bed. It is past noon 
before he gets up to breakfast, and to spell over the 
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** Times,” which business of the day being completed,, 
it is time for him to dress and take his walk to^the* 
Club to dinner. He scorns a man who puts^ his A's in 
the wrong place, and spits at a human being vvlio has^ 
not had a University education. And yet I am sure 
that bustling waiter pushing about with a bumper ot 
cigars ; that tallow-faced young comic singer ; yonder 
harmless and happy Snobs, enjoying the conviviality 
of the evening (and all the songs are quite modest 
now, not like the ribald old ditties which they used 
to sing in former days), are more Hseful, more honor- 
able, and more worthy men, than that whiskeyfied old 
scholar who looks down upon them and their like. 

He said he would have a sixth glass if we would 
stop : but we did n’t ; and he took his sixth glass with- 
out us. My melancholy young friend had begun 
another comic song, and 1 could bear it no more. 
The market carts were rattling into Oovent Garden ; 
and the illiiminated cloek marked all sorts of small 
hours as we concluded this niglit^s pleasure. 


. GOING TO SEE A MAN HANGED.^ 

July, 1840. 

» X , wdio had voted with Mr. Ewart for the 

abolition of the punisliiuent of death, was anxious to 
see the effect on the public mind of an execution, and 
asked me to accompany him to see Courvoisier killedp- 
We had not the advantage of a sheriff’s order, like 
the six hundred noblemen and gentlemen.” who were 
admitted within the walls of the prison ; but deter- 
' Originally published in Fraser s Magjizine.” 
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IBlned to mingle with the crowd at the foot of the 
ecaffold) and take up our positions atoa*very early 
hour. 

k 

As I was to rise at three in the morning, I went to 
bed at ten, thinking that five hours’ sleep would be 
amply sufficient to brace me against the fatigues’ of 
the coming day. But, as might have been expected, 
the event of the morrow was perpetually before my 
eyes through the night, and kept them wide open. I 
l^eard all the clocks in the neighborhood chime the 
hours in succession ; a dog from some court hard by 
kept up a pitiful howling ; at one o’clock, a cock set up 
a feeble, melancholy crowing; shortly after two the 
daylight came peeping gray through the window-shut- 
ters ; and by the time that X arrived, in fulfil- 

ment of his promise, I had been asleep about half an 
hour. He, more wise, had not gone to rest at all, but 
had remained up all nighty at the Club, along with 
Dash and two or three more. Dash is one of the 
most eminent wits in London, and had kept the com- 
pany merry all night with appropriate Jokes about the 
coming event. It is curious that a murder is a great 
inspirer of jokes. We all like to laugh and have our 
fling about it ; there is a certain grim pleasure in the 
circumstance — a perpetual jingling antithesis between 
life and death, that is sure of its effect. / 

In mansion or garret, on down or straw, surrounded 
by weeping friends and solemn oily doctors, or tossing 
unheeded upon scanty hospital beds, there were many 
people in this great city to whom that Sunday night 
•^as to be the last of any that they should pass on 
earth here. In the course of half a dozen dark, wake- 
ful hours, one had leisure to think of these (and a 
little, too, of that certain supreme night, that shall 
come* at one time or other, when he who writes shall 
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be stretched upon the last bed, prostrate in the lai^t 
struggle, taking the last look of dear faces that 
cheered us here, and lingering — one moment more — 
ere we part for the tremendous journey) j but, chiefly, 
I could not help thinking, as each clock sounded, what 
is Ae doing now ? has he heard it in his little room in 
Newgate yonder? Eleven o’clock. He has been 
writing until now. The jailer says he is a pleasant 
man enough to be with ; but he can holdout no longer, 
and is very weary. ^‘Wake me at four,” says he, 
for I have still much to put down.” From eleven 
to twelve the jailer hears lunv he is grinding his 
teeth in his sleep. At twelve he is up in his bed, and 
asks, Is it the time ? ” He has plenty more time 
yet for sleep ; and he sleeps, and the bell goes on toll- 
ing. Seven hours more — five hours more. Many a 
carriage is clattering through the streets, bringing 
ladies away from evening parties ; many bachelors are 
reeling home after a jolly night ; Covent Garden is 
alive and the light' coming through the cell-window 
turns the jailer’s candle pale. Four hours more ! 

‘‘ Courvoisier,” says the jailer, shaking him, “ it ’s four 
o’clock now, and 1 ’ve woke you as you told me ; but 
there ’s no call for you to get up yety The poor wretch 
leaves liis bed, however, and makes his last toilet ; and 
then falls to writing, to tell the world how he did the 
crime for which he has suffered. This time he will 
tell the truth, and the whole truth. They bring him 
his breakfast from the coffee-shop opposite — tea, 
coffee, and thin bread and butter.” He will take 
nothing, however, but goes on writing. He has to^ 
write to his mother — the pious mother faraway in 
his own country — who reared him and loved him ; 
and even now has sent him her forgiveness and her 
blessing. He finishes his memorials and letters, and 
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tfiakes Lis will, disposing of his little miserable 
property of books and tracts that pious people have 
furnished him with. Ce 6 Juillet, 1840. Francois 
Benjamin Courvoisier vous donne ceci, mon aim, pour 
souvenir.” He has a token for his dear friend the 
jailer ; another for his dear friend the under-sheriff. 
As the day of the convict’s death draws nigh, it is 
painful to see how he fastens upon everybody who 
approaches him, how pitifully he clings to them and 
loves them. 

While these things are going on within the prison 
(with which we are made accurately acquainted by 
the copious chronicles of such events which are pub- 
lished subsequently), X ’s carriage has driven up 

to the door of my lodgings, and we have partaken of 
an elegant dejeuner that has been prepared for the 
occasion. A cup of coffee at half past three in the 

morning is uncommonly plqasant ; and X enlivens 

us with the repetition *of the' jokes that Dash has just 
been making. Admirable, certainly — they must have 
had a merry night of it, that ’s clear ; and we stoutly 
debate whether, when one has to get up so early in 
the morning, it is best to have an hour or two of 
sleep, or wait and go to bed afterwards at the end of 
the day’s work. That fowl is extraordinarily tough 
— the wing, even, is as hard as a board ; a slight diL 
appointment, for there is nothing else for breakfast. 

Will any gentleman have some sherry and soda- 
water before he sets out ? It clears the brains 
famously.” Thus primed, the party sets out. The 
"Coachman has dropped asleep on the box, and wakes 
up wdldly as the hall-door opens. It is just four 
o’clock. About this very time they jare waking up 

poor — psha ! who is for a cigar ? X does not 

smoke himself; but vows and protests, in the kindest 
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way in the world, that he does not care in the leUst 
for the new drab-silk linings in his carriage. ..j 

who smokes, mounts, however, the box. Drive to 
Snow Hill,” says the owner of the chariot. Th^ 
policemen, who are the only people in the street, and 
are standing by, look knowing — they know what it 
means well enough. 

How cool and clean the streets look, as the carriage 
startles the echoes that have been asleep in the cor- 
ners all night. Somebody has been sweeping the 
pavements (dean in the night-time surely ; they would 
not soil a lady’s white satin shoes, they are so dry 
and neat.. There is not a cloud or a breath in the 

air, except Z ’s cigar, which whiffs off, aad soars 

straight upwards in volumes of white, pure smoke. 
The trees in the squares look bright and green — as 
bright as leaves in the country in June. We who 
keep late hours don’t kqow the beauty of London air 
and verdure; in the eauly morning they ^tre delightful 
— the most fresli and lively companions possible. But 
they cannot bear the crowd and the bustle of mid-day. 
You don’t know them then — they are no longer the 
same things. We have come to Gray’s Inn ; there is 
actually dew upon the grass in the gardens ; and the 
windows of the stout old red houses are all in a 
flame. 

As we enter Holborn the town grows more ani- 
mated; and there are already twice as many people 
in the streets as you see at mid-day in a German Hes- 
\denz or an English provincial town. The gin-shop 
keepers have many of them taken their shutters dowtif 
and many persons are issuing from them pipe in hand. 
Down they go along the broad bright street, their blue 
shadows marching after them ; for they are all bound 
the same way, and are bent like us upon seeing the 
changing. 
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, It is twenty minutes past four as we pass St. Sep- 
ulclire’s : by this time many hundred peOple are* in 
the street, and many more are coming up Snow Hill. 
Before us lies Newgate Prison ; but something a*great 
deal more awful to look at, which seizes the eye. at 
once and makes the heart beat, is 



There it stands black and ready, jutting out from a 
little door in the prison. As you see it, you feel a 
kind of dumb electric shock, which causes one to start 
a little, and give a sort of gasp for breath. The shock 
is over in a* second ; and presently you examine the 
object before you with a certain feeling, of complacent 
curiosity. At least, such^was the effect that the gal- 
lows produced upon the writer, who is trying to i^et 
down all his feelings its they occurred, and not to 
exaggerate them at all. 

After the gallows-shock had subsided, we went^ 
down into the crowd, which was very numerous, but^ 
not dense as yet# It was evident that the day’s husi- 
ness had not begun. People sauntered up, and formed' 
groups, and talked ; the new comers asking those who 
seemed habitues of the place about former executions ; 
md did the victim hang with his face towards the 
clock or towards Ludgate Hill ? and had he the rope 
round his neck when he came on the ^affold, or was 
it put on by Jack Ketch afterwards ? and had Lord 
W taken a window, and which was he ? I may 
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mention the noble Marquisas name, as he Was not •at 

the exhibition. A pseudo W was pointed out in. 

an opposite window, towards whom all the people in 
our neighborhood looked eagerly, and with gi’eat re- 
spect too. The mob seemed to have no sorb of ill-* 
will against him, but sympathy and admiration. TJiifc» 
noble lord^s personal courage and strength have won 
the plebs over to him. Perhaps his exploits against 
policemen have occasioned some of this popularity ; 
for the mob hate them, as children the schoolmaster. 

Throughout the whole four hours, howeyer, the 
mob was extraordinarily gentle and good-humored* 
At first we had leisure to talk to the people about us ; 

and I recommend X brother senators of both 

sides of the House to see more of this same people 
and to appreciate them better. Honorable Members 
are battling and struggling in the House ; shouting, 
yelling, crowing, hear-hearing, pooh-poohing, making 
speeches of three columns, and gaining great Con- 
servative triumphs,” or signal successes of the Re- 
form cause,” as the case may be. Three hundred and 
ten gentlemen of good fortube, and able for the most 
part to quote Horace, declare solemnly that unless 
Sir Robert comes in, the nation is ruined. Three 
hundred and fifteen on the other side swear by their 
Vreat gods that the safety of the empire depends 
upon Lord John ; and to this end they quote Horace 
too. I declare that I have never been in a great 
London crowd without thinking of what they call the 
two great ” parties in England with wonder. For 
which of the two great leaders do these people care, JU 
pray you ? When Lord Stanley withdrew his Irish 
bill the other night, were they in transports of joy, 
like worthy persons who read the Globe ” and the 
Chronicle ” ? or when he beat the Ministers, were 
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ttey wild with delight, like honest gentlemen who 
.read the <‘Post” and the << Times”? « Ask yonder 
ragged fellow, who has evidently frequented debating- 
clubs, and speaks with good sense and shrewd «good* 
nature. He cares no more for Lord John than he 
does for Sir Robert ; and, with due respect be it said, 
would mind very little if both of them were ushered 
out by Mr. Ketch, and took their places under yonder 
black beam. What are the two great parties to him, 
and those like him ? Sheer wind, hollow humbug, 
absurd claptraps ; a silly mummery of dividing and 
debating, which does not in the least, however it may 
turn, affect his condition. It has been so ever since 
the happy days when Whigs and Tories began ; and 
a pretty pastime no doubt it is for both. August 
parties, great balances of British freedom ; are not 
the two sides quite as active, and eager, and loud, as 
at their very birth, and ready to fight for place as 
stoutly as ever they fought before ? But lo ! in the 
meantime, whilst you are jangling and brawling over 
the accounts, Pojndas, whose estate you have admin- 
istered while he was aid infant, and could not take 
care of himself — Populus has been growing and 
growing, till he is every bit as wise as his guardians. 
Talk to our ragged friend. He is not so polished, 
perha])S, as a m^^inbor of the “ Oxford and Cambridge 
Club ; ” he has not been to Eton ; and never read 
Horace in his life : but he can think just as soundl}^ 
as the best of you : he can speak quite as strongly in 
his own rough way ; he has been reading all sorts of 
•books of late years, and gathered together no little 
information. He is as good a man as the common 
run of us ; and there are ten million more men in the 
country as good as he, — ten million, for whom we, 
in our infinite superiority, are acting as guardians 
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and to whom, in onr bounty, we give — exactly noth- 
ing. Put yourself in their position, worthy sir. *¥6u 
and a hundred others find yourselves in some lone 
place, •where you set up a government. You take a 
chief, as is natural ; he is the cheapest order-keei)er 
in the world. You establish half a dozen worthies, 
whose families you say shall have the privilege to 
legislate for you forever; half a dozen more, who 
shall be appointed by a choice of thirty of the rest : 
and the other sixty, who shall have no choice, vote, 
X)laC0 or privilege, at all. Honorable sir, suppose that 
you are one of the last sixty : how will you feel, you 
who have intelligence, passions, honest pride, as well 
as your neighbor; how will you feel towards your 
equals, in whose hands lie all the power and all the 
property of the community? Would you love and 
honor them, tamely acquiesce in tlieir superiority, see 
their privileges, and go yourself disregarded without 
a pang? you are not a man if- you would. I am not 
talking of right or wrong, or debating questions of 
government, fiut ask my friend there, with the 
ragged elbows and no shirt* what he thinks ? You 
have your party, Conservative or Whig, as it may be. 
You believe that an aristocracy is an institution nec- 
essary, beautiful, and virtuous. You are a gentleman, 
in other words, and stick by your party. . 

And our friend with the elbows (the crowd is 
thickening hugely all this time) sticks by his» Talk 
to him of Whig or Tory, he grins at them : of virtual 
representation, pish ! He is a deviocrat^ and will 
stand by his friends, as you by yours ; and they are,, 
twenty millions, his friends, of whom a vast minority 
now, a majority a few years hence, will be as good as 
you. In the mean time we shall continue electing, 
and debating, and^ dividing, and having every day, 
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BBw triumphs for the glorious cause of Conservatism, 
. or the glorious cause of Reform, until — * 


What is the meaning of this unconscionable repub- 
' lican tirade — apropos of a hanging ? Sutjh feelings, 
I think, must come across any man in a vast multi- 
tude like this. What good sense and intelligence 
have most of the people by whom you are surrounded ; 
how much sound humor does one hear bandied about 
from one to another! A great number of coarse 
phrases are used, that would make ladies in drawing- 
rooms blush ; but the morals of the men are good and 
hearty. A ragamuffin in the crowd (a powdery baker 
in a white sheep’s-wool cap) uses some indecent ex- 
pression to a woman near : there is an instant cry of 
shame, which silences the man, and a dozen people 
are ready to give the woman protection. The crowd 
has grown very dense by this time, it is about six 
o’clock, and there is • great heaving, and pushing, 
and swaying to and fro; but round the women the 
men have formed a circle, and keep them as much as 
possible out of the rush and trample. In one of the 
houses near us, a gallery has been formed on the roof. 
Seats were here let, and a number of persons of var- 
ioite degrees were occupying them. Several tipsy,, 
dissolute-looking young men, of the Dick Swiveller 
cast, were in this gallery.. One was lolling over the 
sunshiny tiles, with a fierce sodden face, out of which 
came a pipe, and which was shaded by long matted 
hair, and a hat cocked very much on one side. This 
•^ntleman was one of a party which had evidently 
not been to bed on Sunday night, but had passed it in 
some of those delectable night-houses in the neighbor- 
hood of Covent Garden. The debaucli was not over 
yet, and the women of the party were giggling, 
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drinking, and romping, as. is the wont of these deli- 
cate creatures*;. sprawling here and there, and falling 
upon the knees of one or other of the miles. Their 
scarfs ^ere off their shoulders, and you saw the sun 
shining down upon the bare white flesh, and the 
shoulder-points glittering like burning-glasses. The 
])eople about us were very indignant at some of the 
proceedings of this debauched crew, and at last raised 
up such a yell as frightened them into shame, and 
they were more orderly for the remainder of the day. 
The windows of the shops opposite began to fill apace, 
and our before-mentioned friend with ragged elbows 
pointed out a celebrated fashionable character who 
occupied one of them ; and, to our surprise, knew as 
much about him as the Court Journal ” or the 
<< Morning Post.” Presently he entertained us with 
a long and pretty accurate account of the history of 

Lady , and indulged in p, judicious criticism upon 

her last work. I have meh with many a country gen- 
tleman who had not read half as many books as this 
honest fellow, thfs shrewd pro/ eta ire in a black shirt. 
The people about him took up and carried on the con- 
versation very knowingly, and were very little behind 
him in point of information. It was just as good a 
coitpany as one meets on common occasions. I was 
, genteel crowd in one of the galleries at the 
Queen’s coronation ; indeed, jn point of intelligence, 
the democrats were quite equal to the aristocrats. 
How many more such groups were there in this im- 
mense multitude of nearly forty thousand, as some 
say ? How many more such throughout the country ? 
I never yet, as I said before, have been in an English 
mob, vTithout the same feeling for the persons who 
composed it, and without wonder at the vigorous, 
orderly good sense and intelligence of the people. 
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" The character of the crowd was as yet, however, 
q^ite festive. Jokes bandying about here and there, 
and jolly laughs breaking out. Some men were en- 
deavoring to climb up a leaden pipe on one^of the 
houses. The landlord came out, and endeavored with 
might and main to pull them down. Many thousand 
eyes turned upon this contest immediately. All sorts 
of voices issued from the crowd, and uttered choice 
expressions of slang. When one of the men was 
pulled down by the leg, the waves of this black mob- 
ocean laughed innumerably ; when one fellow slipped 
away, scrambled up the pipe, and made good his 
lodgement on the shelf, we were all made happy, and 
encouraged him by loud shouts of admiration. What 
is there so particularly delightful in the spectacle of 
a man clambering up a gas-pipe ? Why were we 
kept for a quarter of an hour in deep interest gazing 
upon this remarkable scene? Indeed it is hard to 
say : a man does not know what a fool he is until ht 
tries ; or, at least, what mean follies will amuse him. 
The other day I went to Astley^s, and saw clown come 
in with a foolscap and pinafore, and six small boys 
who represented his schoolfellows. To them enters 
schoolmaster; horses clown, and flogs him hugely on 
the back part of his pinafore. I never read anyth'ng 
in Swift, Boz, Rabelais, Fielding, Paul de Ko'jk, 
which delighted me so mjnch as this sight, and caused 
me to .laugh so profoundly. And why? What is 
there so ridiculous in the sight of one miseiubly 
rouged man beating another on the breech ? Tell us 
where the fun lies in this and the before-mentioned 
episode of the gas-pipe ? Vast, indeed, are the 
capacities and ingenuities of the human soul that can 
find, in incidents so wonderfully small, means 
contemplation and amusement. 
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Beallj the time passed away with extraordinary* 
quickness. A thousand things of the sort relat^ 
here came to amuse us. First the workmen knocking 
and haihmering at the scaffold, mysterious clattering 
of blows was heard within it, and a ladder painted 
black was carried round, and into the interior of the 
edifice by a small side-door. We all looked at this 
little ladder and at each other — tilings began to be 
very interesting. Soon came a squad of policemen ; 
stalwart, rosy-looking men, saying much for City feed- 
ing ; well-dressed, well-limbed, and of admirable good- 
humor. They paced about the open space between 
the prison and the barriers which kept in the crowd 
from the scaffold. The front line, as far as I could 
see, was chiefly occupied by blackguards and boys — 
professional persons, no doubt, who saluted the police- 
men on their appearance with a volley of jokes and 
ribaldry. As far as I could judge from faces, there 
were more blackguards of Sixteen and seventeen than 
of any maturer age ; stunted, sallow, ill-grown lads, in 
rugged fustian, scowling about. There were a con 
siderable number of girls, too, of the same age ; one 
that Cruikshank and Boz might have taken as a study 
for I^ancy. The girl was a young thief s mistress 
ewentfy ; if attacked, ready to reply without a par- 
ticle of modesty ; could give as good ribaldry as she 
got ; made no secret (and there were several inquiries) 
to her profession and means of livelihood. But 
with all this there was something good about the 
girlj a sort of devil-may-care candor and simplicity 
that one could not fail to see. Her answers to some ' 
of the coarse questions put to her, were very ready 
and good-humored. She had a friend with her of the 
same age and class, of whom she seemed to be very 
fond, and who looked up to her for protection. Both 
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of thjBse women had beautiful eyes. Devil-may-care's 
were extraordinarily bright and blue’, an admirably 
fair complexion, and a large red mouth full of white 
teeth. All reste, ugly, stunted, thick-limbed, 'knd by 
no means a beauty. Her friend could not be*. more 
than fifteen. They were not in ?*ags, but had greasy 
cotton shawls, and old, faded, rag-shop bonnets. I 
was curious to look at them, having, in late fashion- 
able novels, read many accounts of such personages. 
Bah ! what figments these novelists tell us ! Boz, who 
knows life well, knows that his Miss Nancy is the 
most unreal fantastical personage possible ; no more 
like a thief s mistress than one of Gesner's shepherd- 
esses resembles a real country wench. He dare not 
tell the truth concerning such young ladies. They 
have, no doubt, virtues like other human creatures ; 
nay, their position engenders virtues that are not 
called into exercise among other women. But on 
these an honest painter of human nature has no right 
to dwell ; not being able to paint the whole portrait, 
he has no right to present one or two favorable 
points as characterizing the whole : and therefore, in 
fact, had better leave the picture alone altogether. 
The new French literature is essentially false ^^d 
worthless from this very error — the writers giviidg 
us favorable pictures of monsters, and (to say nothing 
of decency or morality) pictures quite untrue to 
nature. 

But yonder, glittering through the crowd in New- 
gate Street — see, the Sheriffs' carriages are slowly 
making their way. We have been here three hours I 
Is it possible that they can have passed so soon? 
Close to the barriers where we aref the mob has be- 
come so dense that it is with difficulty a man can keep 
his feet. Each man, however, is very careful in pro- 
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tecting the women, and all are full of jokes and good- 
humor. The Windows of the shops opposite are now 
pretty nearly filled by the persons who iiired them. 
Many /young dandies are there with mustaches and 
cigars; some quiet, fat, family-parties of simple, 
honest tradesmen and their wives, as we fancy, who 
are looking on with the greatest iiiiaginable calmness, 
and sipping their tea. Yonder is the sham Lord 

W who is flinging various articles among the 

crowd ; one of his companions, a tall, burly man, with 
large mustaches, has provided himself with a squirt, 
and is aspersing the mob with brandy-and- water. 
Honest gentleman ! high-bred aristocrat ! genuine 
lover of humor and wit ! I would walk some miles to 
see thee on the treadmill, thee and thy Mohawk 
crew ! 

We tried to get up a hiss against these ruffians, but 
only had a trifling success^ the crowd did not seem 
to think their offence ve/y heinous ; and our friend, 
the pliilosopher^ in the ragged elbows, who had re- 
mained near us all the time,^ was not inspired with 
any such savage disgust at the proceedings of certain 
notorious young gentlemen, as I must confess fills my 
own particular bosom. He only said, ‘‘ So-and-so is a 
l(j^d, aild they ’ll let him off,” and then discoursed 
^bout Lord Ferrers being hanged. The philosopher 
knew tlie history pretty well, and so did most of the 
little knot of persons about him, and it must be a 
gratifying thing for young gentlemen to find that 
their actions are made the subject of this kind of 
conversation. 

Scarcely a word had been said about Courvoisier 
all this time. We wore all, as far as I could judge, 
in just such a frame of mind as men are in when they 
are squeezing at the pit-door of a play, or pushing for 
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a raview or a Lord Mayor’s show. We asked most of 
the men who were near us, whether they had seen 
many executions ? most of them had, the philosopher 
especially ; whether the sight of them did any good ? 
“ For the matter of that, no ; people did not . care 
about them at all ; nobody ever thought of it after a 
bit.” A countryman, who had left his drove in 
Smitlifield, said the same thing ; he had seen a man 
hanged at York, and spoke of the ceremony with 
perfect good sense, and in a quiet, sagacious way. 

J. S , the famous wit, now dead, had, I recol- 

lect, a good story upon the subject of executing, and 
of the terror which the punishment inspires. After 
Thistlewood and his comimnions were hanged, their 
heads were taken off, according to the sentence, and 
the executioner, as he severed each, held it up to the 
crowd, in the proper orthodox way, saying, Here is 
the head of a traitor ! ” At the sight of the first 
ghastly head the people were struck with terror, and 
a general expression of disgust andjeaf broke from 
them. The second h^ad was looked at also with 
much interest, but the excitement regarding the 
third head diminished. When the executioner had 
come to the last of tlie heads, he lifted it up,, but, by 
some clumsiness, allowed it to drop. At this l^ie 
crowd yelled out Ah, Bntter-fingers ! ” — the excite- 
ment had passed entirely away. The punishment had 
grown to be a joke — Butter-fingers w^as the word — a 
pretty commentary, indeed, upon the august nature of 
public executions, and the awful majesty of the law. 

It was j)ast seven now ; the quarters rang and 
passed away ; the crowd began to grow very eager 
and more quiet, and we turned back every now and 
then and looked at St. Sepulchre’s clock. Half an"'- 
hour ; twenty-five minutes. What is he doing now ? 
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He has his irons off by this time. A quarter he V. 
in the pres’s-foom now, no doubt. Now at last Ve • 
had *coine to think about the man we were going to 
see hanged. How slowly the clock crept over the last , 
quarter ! Those who were able to turn round and see 
(for the crowd was now extraordinarily dense) chron"^- 
icled the time, eight minutes, five minutes ; at last — 
ding, dong, dong, dong ! — the bell is tolling the 
chimes of eight. 

Between the writing of this line and the last, the 
pen has been put down, as the reader may suppose, 
and the person who is addressing him has gone 
through a pause of no very pleasant thoughts and 
recollections. The whole of the sickening, ghastly, 
wicked scene passes before the eyes again ; and, in- 
deed, it is an awful one to see, and very hard and 
painful to describe. . 

As the clock began to Strike; an immense sway and 
movement swept wer the whole of that vast dense 
crowd. They were all uncovered directly, and a great ' 
murmur arose, more awful, bizarre, and indescribable 
than any sound I had ev<?{* before heard. Women and 
children began to shriek horridly. I don^t know 
J^hethtr it was the bell I heard ; but a dreatlful quick, 
.feverish kind of jangling noise mingled with the noise of 
the people, and lasted for about two minutes. The 
•scaffold stood before us, tenaiitless and black ; the 
black chain was hanging down ready from the beam. 
Nobody came. “ He has been respited,” some one said • 
another said, He has killed himself in prison.” •* 

Just then, from under the black prison-door, a pale, 
quiet head peered out. It was shockingly bright and 
distinct ; it rose up directly, and a man in black ap- 
peared on the scaffold, and was silently followed by 
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atK)ut four more dark figures. The first was a tall 
grjCve man : we all knew who the secdnd man was, 
“ That^s he — that^s he/^^ you heard the people say, 

, as the devoted man came up. 

I have seen a cast of the head since, but, indeed, 
should never have known it. Gourvoisier bore his 
punishment like a man, and walked very firmly. He 
was dressed in a new black suit, as it seemed: his 
shirt was open. His arms were tied in front of him. 
He opened his hands in a helpless kind of way, and 
clasped them once or twice together. He turned his 
head here and there, and looked about him for an in- 
stant with a wild, imploring look. His mouth was 
contracted into a sort of pitiful smile. He went and 
placed himself at once under the beam, with his face 
towards St. Sepulchre’s. The tall, grave man in 
black twisted him round swiftly in the other direction, 
and, drawing from his pocket a night-cap, pulled it 
tight over the patient’s head and face. I am not 
ashamed to say that I could look no more, but shut my 
eyes as the last dreadful act was going on, which sent 
this wretched, guilty soul into the presence of God. 

If a public execution is beneficial — and beneficial, 
it is, no doubt, or else the wise laws would not eiii< 
courage forty thousand people to witness it — the 
next useful thing must be a full description of such a 
ceremony, and all its entourages, and to this end the 
above pages are offered to the reader. How does an 
individual man feel under it ? In what way does he 
observe it, — how does he view all the phenomena con- 
nected with it, — what induces him, in the first in- 
stance, to go and see it, — and how isg^he moved by it 
afterwards ? The writer has discarded the magazine 
« We” altogether, and spoken face to face with the 
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reader, recording every pne of the impressions felt By. 
him as honestly as he could. * • 

I must confess, then (for I is the shortest word, 
and the best in this case), that the sight has left on 
my mind an extraordinary feeling of terror and shame. 
It seems to me that I have been abetting an act of 
frightful wickedness and violence, performed by a set 
of men against one of their fellows j and 1 pray God 
that it may soon be out of the power of any man in 
England to witness such a hideous and degrading 
sight. Forty thousand persons (say the Sheriffs), of 
all ranks and degrees, — mechanics, gentlemen, pick- 
pockets, members of both Houses of Parliament, 
street-walkers, newspaper-writers, gather together be- 
fore Newgate at a very early hour : the most part of 
them give up their natural quiet night’s rest, in order 
to partake of this hideous debauchery, which is more 
exciting than sleep, or thjin wine, or the last new bal- 
let, or any other amusetnent they can have. Pick- 
pocket and IVer each is tickled by the sight alike, and 
has that hidden lust after blood which influences our 
race. Government, a Christfen government, gives us 
a feast every now and thJ^i : it agrees — that is to say 
— a n^jority in the two Houses agrees, that for certain 
kiineJ it is necessary that a man should be hanged by 
the neck. Government commits the criminal’s soul 
to the mercy of God, stating that here on earth he is 
. to look for no mercy ; keeps him for a fortnight to 
prepare, provides him with a clergyman to settle his 
religious matters (if there be time enough, but Gov- 
ernment can’t wait) ; and on a Monday morning, the 
bell tolling, the clergyman reading out the word of 
God, I am the resurrection and the life,” “ The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away,” — on a Monday 
morning, at eight o’clock, this man is placed under a 
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beam, with a rope connecting it and him ; a plank dis-’ 
ap]9ears from under him, and those who have paid for 
good places may see the hands of the Government 
, agent, Jack Ketch, coming up from his black hofe, and 
seizing the prisoner's legs, and pulling them until he 
is quite dead — strangled. 

.Many persons, and well-informed newspapers, say^ 
that it is mawkish sentiment to talk in this way, mor- 
bid humanity, cheap philanthropy, that any man can 
'get up and preach about. There is the Observer,” 
for instance, a paper conspicuous for the tremendous 
sarcasm which distinguishes its articles, and which 
falls cruelly foul of the ‘‘ Morning Herald.” Cour- 
voisier is dead,” says the Observer ; ” “ he died as 
he had lived — a villain ; a lie was in his mouth. 
Peace be to his ashes ! We war not with the dead.” 
What a magnanimous Observer ! ” From this, Ob- 
server ” turns to the ‘^Herald,” and says, Fiat justitia 
mat coeluin.” So much for the ** Herald.” 

Wev^fuote from memory, and the quotation from 
the “Observer” possibly is, — “De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum;” or, “ Omue i’gnotuin pro magnifico ; ” or, 
“Sero nunquara est ad borios mores via;” or, “Tn- 
genuas didicisse fideliter artes emollit mores nef. sinit 
esse feros, — all of which i^ithy Koinan apophtnegin. 
would apply just as well. 

“ Peace be to hi^ ashes ! He died a villain.” This 
is both benevolence and reason. Did he die a villain ? 
The “ Observer ” does not want to destroy him body 
and soul, evidently, from that pious wish that his 
ashes should be at peace. Is the next Monday but 
one after the sentence the time necessary for a villain 
to repent in ? May a man not reqjuire more leisure 
— a week more — six months more — before he has \ 
been able to make his repentance sure before Him 
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who died for us all ? — for all, he it remembered^ 
not alone for the judge and jury, or for tlie sheHffs*, 
or for the executioner who is pulling down the legs 
of the prisoner, — but for liiju too, murderer an4 
criniinal as he is, whom we are killing for his crimr. 
Do we want to kill him body and soul ? Heaven 
forbid! My lord in the black cap specially prays 
that Heaven may have mercy on him ; but he must be 
ready by Monday morning. 

Look at the documents which came from the prison 
of this unhappy Oourvoisier during the few days 
which passed between his trial and execution. Were 
ever letters more painful to read ? At first, his state- 
ments are false, contradictory, lying. He has not re- 
pented then. His last declaration seems to be 
lionest, as far as the relation of the crime goes. But 
read the rest of his statement, the account of his per- 
sonal history, and the crimes which he committed in 
his young days, — then* ‘Miow* the evil thought came 
to him to put, his hand to the work,” — it is Evidently 
the writing of a mad, distjracted man. The horrid 
gallows is perpetually befoiV,. him ; he is wild with 
dretul and remorse. Ciergyuren* are wnth him cease- 
lessly ; religious tracts are forced into his hands ; 
night and day they ply him with the heinousness of 
his crime, and exhortations to repentance. Read 
through that last paper of his ; by Heaven, it is piti- 
ful to read it. See the Scripture phrases brought in 
now and anon; the peculiar terms of tract-phrase- 
ology (I do not wish to speak of these often meritori- 
ous publications with disrespect) ; one knows too wdl* 
how such language is learned, — imitated from the 
priest at the bedside, eagerly seized and appropriated, 
and confounded by the poor prisoner. 

But murder is such a monstrous crime (this is the 
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>$reat«argument), — when a man has killed another it 
Is rfatural that he should be killed. Away’with your 
foolish sentimentalists who say no — it is natural, 
.That is the word, and a fine philosophical opinion it 
is — philosophical and Christian. Kill a man, $nd 
you must be killed in turn ; that is the unavoidable 
sequitar. You may talk to a man for a year upon the 
subject, and he will always reply to you, It is natu- 
ral, and therefore it must be done. Blood demands 
blood.” 

Does it ? The system of compensations might be 
carried on ad infinitum, — an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, as by the old Mosaic law. But (putting 
the fact out of the question, that we have had this 
statute rei)ealed by the Highest Authority), why, 
because you lose your eye, is that of your opponent 
to be extracted likewise? Where is the reason for 
the practice ? And yet it fe just as natural as the 
death dictum, founded precisely upon the same show 
of sense. Knowing, however, that revenge is not 
only evil, but useless, we liave given it up on all 
minor points. Only to the ^Jast we stick firm, con- 
trary though it be to feStsoii and to Christian law- 

There is some talk, too, of the terror which the 
sight of this spectacle inspires, and of this we'have^ 
endeavored to give as good a notion as we can in the 
above pages. I fully confess that I came away down 
Snow Hill that morning with a disgust for murder, 
but it was for the murder 1 saw done. As we made 
our way through the immense crowd, we came upon 
two little girls of eleven and twelve years ; one of 
them was crying bitterly, and begged, for Heaven^s 
sake, that some one would lead her from that horrid 
place. This was done, and the children were carried 
into a place of safety. We asked the elder girl — 
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and a very pretty one —what brought her into such a 
neighborhood*? The child grinned knowingly,' ^nd*' 
said' “ We Ve koom to see the mon hanged ! ” Ten- 
der law, that brings out babes upon such errands, and 
provides them with such gratifying moral spectacles ! * 
This is the 20th of July, and I may be permitteii 
for my part to declare that, for the last fourteen days, 
so salutary has the impression of the butchery been 
upon me, I have had the man^s face continually be- 
fore my eyes; that I can see Mr. Ketch at this 
moment, with an easy air, taking the rope from his 
pocket ; that I feel myself ashamed and degraded at 
the brutal curiosity which took me to that brutal 
sight ; and that I pray to Almighty God to cause this 
disgraceful sin to pass from among us, and to cleanse 
our land of blood* 


THE ENI). 







